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“BECKY, I KNOW HIM.” 


Painted hy Susan Arthurs for Cream of Wheat Company. Copyright 1910 by Cream of Wheat Company. 
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A Special Word to Subscribers 


HEN you receive notice that your subscription has 

expired renew at once, using the tlank inclosed in 

your final copy. Sometimes a subscriber who has 
already renewed may receive this blank. That does not 
mean that the renewal has not been received. We begin 
to pack in mail-bags two weeks or more before mailing, and 
the renewal may have reached us after the copy contain- 
ing the blank has been packed. In requesting change of 
address please give us four weeks’ notice. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


Registered in United States Patent Office 


Published on the Twenty-fifth of each month preceding date of issuance by 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
421-427 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Epitep sy EDWARD W. BOK 






The Price of The Journal 


By subscription: One Dollar and Fifty Cents a year, 
postage free in the United States, Alaska, Cuba, Porto 
Rico, Mexico, and the Hawaiian and Philippine Islands. 


Single copies: 15 cents each. 


In Canada, $2 a year, 


except in Toronto, where the price is $1.50 a year. 
Single copies in Canada: 15 cents each. 

In Foreign Countries in the International Postal Union 
other than those named above: Subscription, postpaid, 
per year, 10 shillings 3 pence, payable by International 
money order ($2.50 in American money) ; Single copies, 
11 pence each (22 cents in American money). 


If your subscription expires with this issue your renewal 


must reach us before the eleventh of July to avoid miss- 
We cannot begin subscriptions with 
Subscribers should use Postal or Express 
money orders in remitting. All Rural Free Delivery car- 


ing the next issue. 
back numbers. 


riers can supply Postal money orders. 
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It is All Romance 


HE next (July) JourNAL. All through 

its front pages the romantic interest 
centers in stories, short and long, in 
romances, modern and historical. That 
is why we shall call it ‘‘The Summer 
Romance Number.” The cover, by 
Harrison Fisher, is certainly romantic. 
The first of the two special summer 
needlework departments will be given: 
several more pages than usual of mid- 
summer fashions after foreign designs, 
and the best collection of bungalows we 


Mr. Hutt’s Riding Girl 


RIDING costume always gives a 

touch of piquancy to a pretty girl, 
and in painting this month's cover 
design Mr. Hutt has taken advantage 
of his opportunity most effectively. We 
feel sure of the popularity of this cover, 
and so have prepared a special poster 
edition, retaining all the printed matter, 
but with no advertising on the back. 
To any one sending ten cents we will, 
as long as the supply lasts, forward a 
copy, carefully packed in a strong tube, 


{For advertising business only. 
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have ever published. 


with all postage prepaid. 
































A Pretty Girl, You Say 


HE isthe prettiest girl-head we believe 
we have ever secured for a JOURNAL 
cover. It has just come to us from Paris 
from the studio of Albert Lynch, its 
painter, and insures JOURNAL girl readers, 
particularly, the most striking midsum- 
mer girl cover they have ever had. 


Your Boy on Vacation 
Can Easily Earn Money 


HE Laptes’ Home JouRNAL will help 

him to do it. 

He can earn a lot of money when time 
hangs heavy on his hands this summer 
without associating with undesirable 
companions, and at the 
same time get a busi- 
ness training which will 
be of inestimable value 
to him in later life. 
Thousands of boys are 
already doing it. They 
earn from $1 to $15 a 
week; your boy can do 
as well as they, and 
next autumn continue 
the same thing without 
interfering with school. 

To any boy who 
wants to try it we will 
send everything that is 
necessary, including a 
handsome booklet writ- 
ten by some of the boys 
themselves telling how 
they made successes. 

A line of inquiry will bring everything 
necessary to enable him to make money 
right from the start. 








SALES DIVISION 
THE LApiEs’ HOME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 


The Good Times You Have Had 


ISS MARRIOTT, the editor of THE 

JouRNAL’s “Social Affairs’’ depart- 
ment, would like to hear of the good 
times you have had—social affairs of all 
kinds, indoor and outdoor, afternoon or 
evening. She would like, also, to hear 
from readers who can originate new ideas 
for social affairs. Kindly do not let the | 
contributions exceed 250 words. Manu- || 
scripts should be typewritten if possible. 
Miss Marriott will pay 








For the Best Suggestion $50 

For the Next Best Suggestion $25 
For the Third Best Suggestion $15 
For the Fourth Best Sugge*on $10 


Other ideas, as may be found desirable, 
will be bought at regular rates. Unavail- 
able material cannot be returned, and 
prizes will be withheld if :naterial does _ || 
not justify awards. Address all com- || 
munications in respodase to this offer, 
before June 20, to 

Miss MARRIOTT'S PRIZE OFFER 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL 


Have You Ever Seen > 
Usly Things Made Beautiful? 


T MAY be a house changed in its exterior from the 

ugly to the simple and beautiful; a barren school- 
house to a spot of beauty by the right planting of 
shrubbery and trees; an ugly city lot to a vegetable 
garden; a city or country back or front yard from a 
pile of rubbish to a garden; a street; an ugly fence — 
anything, it makes no difference what it is, that has 
been changed from something ugly to something 
beautiful. 

If so have you pictures that you could send us that 
we could publish? We want to show, in pictures, how 
ugliness can be changed to beauty in any way: and 
we will pay 


$100 For the Best Examples in Pictures 
75 For the Next Best Examples in Pictures 
50 For the Third Best Examples in Pictures 
25 For the Fourth Best Examples in Pictures 
20 For the Fifth Best Examples in Pictures 


And we will purchase any additional desirable pic- 
tures at liberal rates. 

But we must have a photograph of the ugly place 
or object exactly as it was, and a photograph of the 
place as it was beautified and is now: exactly the same 
place or the same object. In other words, the place, 
house, barn, schoolhouse or whatever was made 
beautiful must be shown in at least two photographs: 
in one photograph before it was beautified, and in the 
second photograph after it was beautified. One view 
without the other is of no use. 

And a brief description, not more than 150 words, 
should accompany the pictures showing what was 
done, and how it was done—told just briefly. 

Let the photographs be as clear and sharp and as 
large as possible. We cannot return rejected photo- 
graphs: those will be carefully destroyed: kindly do 
not ask us to make an exception to this rule. The 
work of returning unavailable material in competitions 
of this sort is too great and complicated to be under- 
taken. We reserve the right to withhold all or any of 
the prize awards if the material is not deemed adequate. 
Send as many examples as you choose so as to reach 


us by June 20, to |. 

THe Prize Epiror 

THE Lapres’ Home JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Subscriptions not receiv ed., 
New York: Madison Avenue and 23d Street 
Boston : Barristers Hall 
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What She Did Last Summer 


HIS girl, who is still in school, last 

summer made over $330 by working 
for the Girls’ Club. This summer she 
expects to make more. During three 
years’ membership her earnings have 
averaged $1600 a year. Any girl may 
learn how she did it by writing to the 
Girls’ Club, THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, 
Philadelphia. 


The New Doll Series 


ISS YOUNG, who draws the popular 

doll pages, has been ill, and so we 
cannot begin her new series this month. 
But she is back at work again now, and 
next month an entirely new doll idea will 
begin. And in this new series a delightful 
surprise is in store for every child who 
loves the ‘Lettie Lane” dolls. Lettie’s 
newly married sister and her husband go 
off on their honeymoon, and just before 
they go they take Lettie aside and tell her 
where they are going (brides and _ bride- 
grooms always keep it a secret where they 
go, you know!), and what they are going 
to send her. And Lettie fairly dances 
with joy. But at once she says: “I won't 
keep that treat to myself. I'll share it 
with the children of THe LAprEs’ HOME 
JouRNAL.”” And so Lettie has sent us— 
what do you think? No, it wouldn’t be 
right to tell: it’ll ‘take off the surprise,” 
as Lettie says: so we won’t. We'll just 
go ahead and give THE JOURNAL children 
what Lettie wants them to have: a share 
in her good luck! So be sure and look 
for the next (the July) JOURNAL. 


What One Woman Does on Her 
Friends’ Birthdays 


“LAS it occurred to many of your 

readers,’ writes a Boston woman, 
‘‘how much pleasure they can give their 
friends by making them a present of a 
year’s subscription to THE JOURNAL on 
their birthdays? Thousands think of 
THE JOURNAL as a Christmas gift, but 
some years ago I began remembering 
my friends on their birthdays by sending 
them a year’s subscription to your maga- 
zine. You cannot imagine how much 
pleasure this present gives. Naturally, 
a birthday is more of a personal event 
than is Christmas, and my presents of 
THE JOURNAL on my friends’ birthdays 
ire more appreciated and more enthusi- 
astically received than all the Christmas 
presents I give. ‘Twelve times a year the 
friend is reminded that you thought of 
the day on which she was born, and who 
does not feel pleased and complimented 
at such a personal recognition? Won't 
you let your readers know, at least, what 


one woman does on her friends’ birth- 
days? Perhaps it has never occurred 
to them, and it seems to me that in 


America we make all too little of birth- 
days. Just think how much more do the 
Germans and the English, the French 
and the Dutch, in this way! Why can- 
not we make a little more of the days on 
which our friends were born?” 
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SOME POPULAR BIRTHDAYS 


Of Men and Women Told About by W.T. Larned 





























T IS eight 
years since 
the wonder- 
ful ‘‘Story of 
My Life” was 
unfolded by 
Helen Keller 
for the fortu- 
nate readers of 
THE JOURNAL. 
From another 
pen they were 
_ madeacquaint- 
ed with‘ Helen 
Keller as She 
Really Is.” It 
was their privi- 
lege to be told 
of ‘‘My Future 
as I See It,” 
and to spend with 
her a ‘‘Christmas in 
the Dark.” 

This ‘‘Story of My 
Life” is the only 
autobiography of the kind ever printed since 
the word began, and the reason of that is plain: 
there never before was a human being, blind 
and deaf almost from birth, whose tongue was 
loosed, whose mind and soul awoke under the 
ministrations of loving care and a tuition that 
seems inspired. That would be miracle enough 
—if miracle I may call it against the modest dis- 
claimer of her teacher, Miss Sullivan, whose 
force of character was an essential factor in its 
working. But that is not all. Had Helen 
Keller’s been a common mind its liberation 
were a cause for rejoicing. As it happened, the 
tutor sowed her seeds of education in a soil 
fertile with the germs of a fine talent. That 
talent has budded and blossomed, until the 
literary herticulturist, examining the flower, 
pronounces it not talent, but genius. 

I do not put this forward as my own unsup- 
ported opinion. It is an opinion held by the 
late Richard Watson Gilder, editor of ‘‘The 
Century Magazine,’ and literary sponsor of 
Helen Keller. She had written a paper entitled 
‘*My Dreams,” and not only the phenomena of 
her unique experience but also the manner of 
her report took this poet’s mind by storm. ‘ Con- 
sidered as style,” he wrote, ‘‘it leaves little to be 
desired.” 

That was eighteen months ago. Lately I 
have been turning the leaves of her little book, 
“*The World I Live In,” and it has made me wish 
that I, with normal eyes and ears, could see and 
hear as much. Another thing I note: along 
with her expanded power of expression the 
inward vision of Helen Keller has become clari- 
fied and exalted. It is nearly ten years ago that 
she wrote: ‘‘Sometimes a sense of isolation 
enfolds me like a cold mist as I sit alone and wait 
at life’s shut gate.””, Compare that plaint with 
her joyous ‘‘Chant of Darkness”: 








Blind and Deaf, 
Yet a Genius 











“T walk in the stillness of the night, 
And my soul uttereth her gladness. 
O Night, still, odorous Night, I love thee 
O wide, spacious Night, I love thee! 
O steadfast, glorious Night! 
I touch thee with my hands; 
I lean against thy strength; 
I am comforted.” 


The most of us will agree with Mr. Gilder 
when he wrote: ‘‘One must employ the lan- 
guage of hyperbole to give adequate expression 
to the effect she makes upon us of a wonder- 
child.” 

To Mr. Joseph Edgar Chamberlin, one of 
her oldest and dearest friends, I once put the 
question: ‘‘How do you explain the extraor- 
dinary development of her mind?” And he 
answered: ‘‘It is due in part to her lifelong 
concentration on one thing at a time. You and 
I are distracted each day by a thousand sights 
and sounds to which she is blind and deaf. We 
are assailed on every side by trivial impressions 
from which she is immune. Yes, one word sums 
it up—concentration.” 

And in this, as in so many other aspects of a 
crippled life made whole, we may read a pro- 
found lesson. 








NOTHER Helen 

bornin Juneisthe 
beloved Helen Miller 
Gould. Honor as we 
will her natal day 
we must always remember that Miss Gould 
shrinks from public applause. A cheerful giver 
who courts obscurity, not advertisement, is 
Miss Gould. But for the Spanish War, which 
prompted her gift of one hundred thousand 
dollars to the Government, Miss Gould might 
have gone her unobtrusive way, a Lady Bounti- 
ful incognito. It was the call to arms that 
stirred her patriotism and made the public 
acquainted with an heiress whose annual income 
of one million dollars is mainly spent on others. 
Helen Gould gives tithes—according to a New 
Testament: a tithe to herself, nine-tenths to 
those in need, or to the public service. Hence 
the Hall of Fame, the Woodycrest home, on the 
Hudson, for crippled children, the spacious 
Sailors’ Club near the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 
Hence also innumerable bequests, charities, acts 
ofhelpfulness. Inthe Spanish War a ministering 
angel, bringing comfort to camp and home. In 
time of peace a practical, busy woman, trained 
in the law, hard-headed, soft of heart, laboring 
to bestow as others labor to acquire. 


An American 
Lady Bountiful 














| Helen Adams Keller: 


Charles Frohman: 
Lord Kitchener of Khartum: ‘‘ 
Thomas Hardy: - 


Pius X: fe 
H. Rider Haggard: is 
Otis Skinner: oh 





Born at Tuscumbia, Alabama . : June 27, 1880 
Helen Miller Gould: ‘¢ New York : . . : June 20, 1868 
Mrs. Humphry Ward: ‘« Hobart, Tasmania . ‘ . June 11, 1851 


‘* Sandusky, Ohio. . ‘ 
Ballylongford, Co. Kerry, Ireland 
Dorsetshire, England . ‘ 
Riese, Italy . , . , 
Bradenham, Norfolk, England 
Cambridge, Massachusetts . 


June 17, 1860 
June 24, 1850 
June 2, 1840 
June 2, 1835 
June 22, 1856 
June 28, 1858 

















I spoke of charity. It is a chilling term for 
the henefactions of Miss Gould and the spirit 
that prompts them. She is repairing, as it were, 
the accident of wealth. From the common 
weaknesses of almsgiving she is singularly free, 
avoiding alike its sentimentalities and its mis- 
directed enthusiasms. She is ever seeking for 
those who most need her help. an instance, 
two cots in acertain Babies’ Shelter were endowed 
by her. With her check came the request: 
‘*Please reserve the cots for the two most 
uninteresting babies.” 

Mistress of three homes, when her town house 
is closed she registers at the Martha Washington 
Hotel—an inexpensive hotel for women. Timid? 
Well, she can shoot a pistol with either hand. 
Shy? To be sure; yet she can stir up Congress 
to rejecting a Mormon Representative. Reti- 
cent, a worthy cause arouses her. Doing good, 
she has blushed to find it fame. 


Pr. Humphry 
Ward did not 
inherit a great for- 
tune; yet, like Miss 
Helen Gould, she 
generously devotes 
much of her ample 
means to making 
others happy. The 
lives of the poor in 
London have under- 
gone a great change 
since the niece of 
Matthew Arnold 
wrote ‘‘Robert Els- 
mere,” thereby lay- 
ing the foundation 
for literary fame and 
for a structure of 
abiding sociological 
significance. Many 
thousands of London 
children whose only 
playgrounds were squalid streets have grown 
into healthy men and women since Mrs. Ward 
established the first of the Recreation Schools— 
the Passmore Edwards Settlement, originally 
in Gordon Square. She has given with both 
hands her time, money, influence, energy, until 
the example of private effort has been followed 
by public support. How she finds hours enough 
for it all is a mystery explicable only to those 
who realize the strength and the resources of a 
great heart and an active mind. The care of her 
own children, social duties, travel—these have 
been a part of Mrs. Ward’s routine, along with 
the labor of producing a novel in alternate years. 
Yet she somehow finds opportunity to direct 
and to share in the movement which she origi- 
nated and still inspires. 

Mrs. Ward has made with her pen the money 
she gives so freely. She began by earning six 
guineas (about thirty dollars) in her contribu- 
tions to the“ Dictionary of Christian Biography.” 
‘* David Grieve” netted her £20,000 ($100,000). 








The Author of 
“Lady Merton” 











ROM literature to the drama: theoretically a 

step; in reality ofttimes a mile—or a miss. 
Mrs. Ward, I am sure, would agree with me. ‘To 
Charles Frohman—Colossus—with one foot in 
London, the other in New York; to Charles 
I’'rohman, whose seven-league buskins bestride 
our continent from coast to coast; to Charles 
I'rohman, I say, the space between literature 
and the drama is easily spanned. Call him, if 
you will, a ‘‘commercial” manager. Say he is a 
syndicate; that he 
has ‘‘cornered” the 
actor, and encom- 
passed the play mar- 
ket—all of which is 
to be proved. But grant him, you must, imag- 
ination—a gift which the college may cultivate, 
but not bestow. Would any manager without 
imagination produce ‘‘ Peter Pan”? What is the 
tie that binds Mr. Barrie and Mr. Frohman in 
a bond of mute and mutual admiration? What, 
indeed, but imagination? 

A very singular man is Charles Frohman. 
With an immense acquaintance he has no inti- 
mates. He has practically never been photo- 
graphed. He rarely talks or writes for the press. 
“‘Charles Frohman presents” on the theater 
billboards is the sum total of his personal pub- 
licity. Others of his world may bask in the lime- 
light’s grateful glare; a seat in the rear of the 
gallery is more to Mr. Frohman’s taste. 

Twenty-two years ago Charles Frohman, an 
obscure dramatic agent in New York, watched 
the performance of Bronson Howard’s ‘‘Shen- 
andoah” in a Boston theater. The play was a 
failure. Make it-a spectacle, he said, and it will 
be a success. Mr. Howard agreed. Partners 
supplied the money. It made them rich. 

‘Will it pay?” That, say the censors, com- 
prises the Frohman critical creed. The censors 
have left out a letter. ‘‘Will it play?” is what 
he really asks when he reads a manuscript. And 
he is always reading plays. 

Theaters in London, Paris, New York, Boston, 
Chicago, road companies innumerable, a payroll 
of five hundred actors, keep Mr. Frohman 
pleasantly occupied. His work is a recreation, 
his recreation work. Some persons see in him a 
facial resemblance to Napoleon. Like Napoleon, 
too, he can sleep at any time; but he doesn’t. 

A benevolent despot of the drama, he dispar- 
ages his power. Under his sway the ghost 
walks—not the actor. He has hitched his 
wagon to the ‘‘star.””, Maude Adams and others 
are glad of that. 





The Benevolent 
Despot of the Drama 

















R. Frohman, 

by-the-way, is 
a bachelor. I was 
about to say ‘‘con- 
firmed,’ but I need 
this inseparable 
adjective to em- 
phasize the single 
state elected by 
Lord Kitchener of 
Khartum, Knight 
Grand Command- 
er of the Star of 
India, sometime 
Sirdar of the army 
in Egypt, later ,in 
command of His 
British Majesty’s 
forces in South 
Africa; teday the 
Field-Marshal of the 
Mediterranean, And 
tomorrow ? Viceroy 
of India, perhaps, if 
that is his ambition, 
for there is nothing in the gift of the Crown 
that Lord Kitchener may not have for the asking. 

O. Henry—etcher of life in little—tells the 
story of a New York girl whose hero was Kitch- 
ener. Her home was a mean hall bedroom. She 
had few pleasures, and a tempter came. But 
the clear eyes of Kitchener looked out at her 
from the newspaper portrait on her wall, and 
under the command of that countenance she 
kept to the strait and narrow path. 

A curious choice of heroes when you come to 
think of it. A hero accounted a woman-hater— 
a military hero so at odds with matrimony that 
he will have no married men on his staff. A man 
of blood and iron, a human engine of wondrous 
brain and will and creative genius; a man 
without emotions, who neither gives nor asks 
affection nor friendship when friendship fetters 
the march to victory. And yet, at the Atbara, 
in Egypt, the battalions broke into frenzied 
cheering for the captain who had led them 
through the desert to glory. The quality of 
mercy is not Kitchener’s. With fire and sword 
he laid waste the farms of South Africa. Yet 
the Boers respected him; had Kitchener had 
his way the war would have ended sooner. 

A diplomat, too, at a critical moment. To 
Fashoda came the French, under Marchand’s 
command. About this time Lord Kitchener 
reached Khartum. ‘‘A single false step,’’ wrote 
W. T. Stead, ‘‘might have precipitated war be- 
tween England and France. Lord Kitchener 
did not take that false step. He managed the 
negotiations with the utmost urbanity and skill, 
and extricated both countries from a position 
which might very easily have had different 
results.” 

A chief ‘‘six-feet-two without stocking or 
shoe”; with a slight stoop and a ‘‘swivel” eye. 
A cheerful tyrant, with a soft drawl, saying: 
“*Colonel, will you kindly march at once?” and 
mentally adding, ‘‘If you fail you needn’t bother 
tocome back.” Thinking, planning always; years 
of patient labor and preparation; a foresight 
leaving no contingency unprovided for; victory 
assured as the final step in a mathematical 
proposition. Such was the Sirdar—avenger of 
Gordon, reconqueror of the Sudan. If the 
Mahdi had but known! Then from that desert 
alive with Dervishes would have come a voice: 
‘Don’t shoot, Kitchener! [’ll come down.” 





A Man Who Lives 
Without Love 








AN it be 

that Thom- 
as Hardy, also, 
hates women? 
If this he so 
how, I ask, can 
he be the fore- 
most living 
writer of Eng- 
lish fiction, the 
sole survivor 
of those great 
Victorians 
whose works 
were — classics 
ere they were 
dead? Why 
should his 
wonderful nov- 
elsbesowidely read— 
since on women, we 
are told, hangs the 
fate of fiction? And 
if he be no mis- 
ogynist why should women hate him—Hardy, 
brimming over with sympathy for his unfortu- 
nate heroines— Hardy, who has taken for his text 
the cry of Othello to Iago: ‘‘The pity of it!” 
Yet here comes Professor Phelps, of Yale, to tell 
us how a woman wrote on the margin of a public 
library novel: ‘‘Oh, howI hate Thomas Hardy!” 
It is difficult to understand this. Were I a 
woman I could not even snub, much less hate, 
the creator of Bathsheba Everdéne. Perhaps 
Professor Phelps’s ‘‘female reader” had not been 
properly ‘‘introduced.” The right kind of intro- 
duction is very important to the literary 
débutante. If there are any readers of THE 
JouRNAL who ‘‘hate Thomas Hardy” I ask 
them to think it over on this his birthday. Let 
them meet Mr. Hardy anew, with Professor 
Phelps as introducer and chaperon. In his 
recent ‘‘Essays on Modern Novelists” he holds 
the lock and the key to Mr. Hardy’s dreams of 
fair women. It is a Yale lock at that. 





Do Women Hate 
Thomas Hardy? 











E TURN from Thomas Hardy, great agnos- 

tic, to the infallible interpreter of God’s 
word — Pius X, successor of Saint Peter, Supreme 
Pontiff of the Universal Church—at once the 
most august and the most humble among the 
Potentates of the earth. 

I have been talking with a priest who has 
often been in Rome. He has had audience with 
the late Pope, Leo XIII, and with the present 
Pontiff before and since his accession to the 
Papal chair. ‘‘What,’ 
I asked him, ‘‘is the 
dominant trait of 
Pius X?” And he 
answered—as every 
one made acquainted with Giuseppe Sarto seems 
to answer: ‘‘His humility.” Humility, mind 
you, ingrained in the character of the man, Sarto 
—an outward sign of an inward grace, the expres- 
sion of a mind immune to pride of intellect, of a 
simple nature for whom pomp and ecclesiastical 
power, and the homage of 400,000,000 spiritual 
subjects redound but to the greater honor and 
glory of God. Humility, and obedience to the 
new commandment ‘‘that ye love one another” 
—these are the springs that most do move 
the peasant-prince, Pius X, 263d Pope in the 
Apostolic succession. ‘When Leo received us,” 
said my informant, the priest, ‘‘ we knelt through- 
out a long audience. Pope Pius bade us be 
seated. ‘Holy Father’ is with him no mere 
formal title. Not only holiness, but also a very 
human sense of fatherhood informs his every 
action.” 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes once wrote, in all 
reverence, that as Christ on earth had all our 
human attributes, so he liked to think of Him as 
sometimes smiling—as jesting even with the 
Apostles. And Mr. René Lara, a French visitor 
to the Vatican, has said that a delicate sense 
of humor is possessed by the present ‘‘ Vicar of 
Christ.” Mr. Lara, with a smattering of Italian, 
caught himself addressing the Pope in the second 
person singular. Abashed, he apologized. Pius 
X smiled: ‘‘Why should I mind?” he asked. 
‘*We say thee and thou to God in Latin.” 

Such, in part, is the Pope. 

History will note that under his pontificate 
the canon law was codified—the complete revi- 
sion of the Catholic Bible undertaken. What 
history shall say of his rupture with France 
we cannot tell. The Pontiff himself weighs 
that momentous episode in scales of superior 
size. He reckons time by exons, not by an 
hour-glass. ‘‘Governments prevail by brute 
force,” he has said. ‘‘On her side the Church 
has time, and she can wait.” 

Many Governments, indeed, have devoured 
and been devoured since Saint Peter established 
his See. But the Church, like the eternal ages, 
watches and waits—and prays. 





The Successor 
of Saint Peter 











GAIN to 

England, 
where I note 
that Mr. H. 
Rider Hag 
gard, justice 
of the peace 
and some- 
time bexris 
ter-at-law, 1; 
engaged in 
reviving an 
old acquaint 
ance—on¢ 
Allan Qua- 
termain of 
romantic 
memory. Itseemsa 
long time-— snd it 
is along time, in fact, 
almost a quarter of 
acentury—since Mr. 
Haggard sect us all talking of ‘‘King Solomon’s 
Mines” and ‘‘She.”’ 

This last-named novel—a tale of African 
adventure and mystery, which caught and held 
the most jaded reader’s attention—was no 
ordinary romance, to be devoured and forgotten 
the next dav. Its qualities of invention and 
narration captured the critics as well as the 
public. Mr. Andrew Lang, one of the most fas- 
tidious and authoritative critics in England, pro- 
nounced it a great romance. Himself a writer 
of amazing versatility and exceptional skill, he 
was so much taken with Mr. Haggard’s powers 
as revealed in ‘‘She” that he collaborated with 
him in a novel entitled ‘‘The World’s Desire,” 
in which the wanderings of Ulysses were fash- 
ioned anew for modern readers of adventure. 

Ever since he wrote ‘‘She”—‘‘who must be 
obeyed” —Mr. Haggard has gone on steadily 
turning out a novel a year, easing his imagina- 
tion the while with much practical and helpful 
work in the interest of agriculture and the poor. 
As a novelist he is still a ‘‘best seller” in Great 
Britain. And since ‘‘Popular Birthdays” are in 
order it will not be amiss to remember that he 
celebrated his Queen’s natal day, many years 
ago, by helping to hoist the British flag over 
the South African Republic. 





Author of ““She”’ 
a Busy Novelist 





NE by one the stars of the first magnitude 

have paled and set. Edwin Booth, Mod- 
jeska, Joseph Jefferson, Janauschek—all have 
made their final exit. Each one of them had the 
‘‘support” of Otis Skinner. There were John 
M-Cullough and Mary Anderson, too; and of 
managers, Augustin Daly, under whose watchful 
eye Mr. Skinner acted for five years. It is not 
strange that this son of a clergyman, making his 
débutin Philadelphia 
when only twelve 
years of age, came to 
be a player of excep- 
tional ease and finish 
—one among our handful of actors who can 
really ‘‘read” Shakespeare. Yet he is not of 
those who mourn ‘‘the palmy days.” ‘There 
were giants, yes; but the pigmies, says Mr. 
Skinner—‘‘the bad old actors of the good old 
days”—were even more plentiful. His lines 
have fallen in pleasant places; may his ‘‘lines” 
long continue to fall agreeably on our ears. 





A Youthful Survivor 
of “The Palmy Days”’ 
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THAT REMINDS ME 


Bright Things of All Times That People Have Lau&hed Over 

















Can Any One Tell? 


_ the English tongue we speak 

Why is ‘‘ break” not rhymed with “freak”? 
Will you tell me why it’s true 

We say ‘‘sew,” but likewise ‘‘few”; 

And the fashioner of verse 

Cannot cap his ‘‘horse” with ‘‘ worse” ? 
‘*Beard” sounds not the same as ‘‘heard”’; 
‘*Cord ” is different from ‘‘word”; 

‘*Cow” is cow, but ‘‘low” is low; 

‘*Shoe” is never rhymed with ‘‘ foe.” 

Think of ‘‘hose,”’ and ‘‘dose,” and ‘‘lose”’; 
And of ‘‘goose,”’ and also ‘‘choose.”’ 

Think of ‘‘comb,” and ‘‘tomb,” and ‘‘ bomb”; 
‘*Doll,” and ‘‘roll,” and ‘‘home,” and ‘‘some”; 
And since ‘‘pay” is rhymed with ‘‘say,”’ 
Why not “paid” with ‘‘said,” I pray? 

We have ‘‘blood,” and ‘‘food,” and ‘‘good”; 
‘*Mould” is not pronounced like ‘‘could.”’ 
Wherefore ‘‘done,”’ but ‘‘gone,” and ‘‘lone” ? 
Is there any reason known? 


Anzemic Vocabulary 


WO attractive-looking young women—both 

members of the Freshman class in a large 
university—met on the campus. 

“‘Congratulations, Gertrude! I just heard,” 
said one of them, in the voice of a refined girl. 


‘*Thanks, ever so much, Anne. Who told 
your” 

‘*Harriet Dunning. It’s grand, dear—simply 
grand! I’m so glad for you! When were you 
pledged?” 


‘*This noon.” 
‘*That’s fine, Gertrude! How many others?” 
‘*Only four,” with becoming modesty. 


‘““You don’t say! That’s simply swell, 
Gertrude! It certainly is just grand.” 

“*T think so, too.” 

‘Yes, it’s dandy—perfectly dandy! I don’t 


know that bunch very well, 
Delavan.” 

“Ruth Delavan! I’m not pledged Delta.” 

‘*You’re not? What then?” 

‘*Sigma, of course.” 

“Gertrude! Why, that’s 
grand! Congratulations, dear! 
tainly fine!” 

**T thought you knew it was Sigma.” 

‘“‘No; Harriet said Delta. So it’s Sigma. 
That’s simply swell, dear—no mistake! They’re 
such an intellectual bunch! It’s dandy, 
Gertrude—perfectly dandy! So glad for you, 
dear!—so glad! It’s certainly swell!” 

Then they parted. What would she have 
done if she had had to congratulate Gertrude 
once more? 


except Ruth 


grand—simply 
That’s cer- 





Expensive 


oe | WANT some cloth to make my dolly adress,” 
announced a little girl of seven as she entered 

a store the other day. 

‘‘How much is it?” she asked when the mer- 
chant handed her the package. 

‘*Just one kiss,’”’ was the reply. 

‘All right,” she said; ‘‘Grandma said she 
would pay you when she came in tomorrow.” 


The Pedestrian in 1911 


HUG! 
Chug! 

Gilligillng! 

Gilligillng ! 

The pedestrian paused at the intersection of 
two busy streets and looked about. 

An automobile was rushing at him from one 
direction, a motorcycle from another, an auto- 
truck was coming from behind, and a taxicab 
was speedily approaching. 

Zip-zip! Zing-clug! 

He looked up and saw directly over him was 
a runaway airship in rapid descent. There was 
but one chance. He was standing on a manhole 
cover. Quickly seizing it he lifted the lid and 
jumped into the hole just in time to be run over 
by a subway train. 


Somewhat Ambiguous 


ERE is some graveyard poetry recently 
found on a tombstone in Coldwater: 
‘*Here lies our wife, Samantha Proctor, 
Who ketched a cold and would not doctor. 
She could not stay, she had to go. 
Praise God from Whom all blessings flow !2” 


He Could Come in Then 


LITTLE girl aged three had been left in 
the nursery by herself, and her brother 
arrived to find the door closed. 

‘*T wants to tum in, Cissie,’”’ said Tom. 

“*But you tan’t tum in, Tom.” 

‘*But I wants to.” 

‘Well, I’s in my nightie-gown, an’ nurse says 
little boys mustn’t see little girls in their nightie- 
gowns.”’ 

After an astonished and reflective silence on 
Tom’s side of the door the miniature Eve an- 
nounced triumphantly: ‘* You tan tum in now, 
Tom; I tooked it off!” 


= 


Meager Dividends 


tae lad was sent to college, 

And now Dad cries ‘‘ Alack!” 

He spent a thousand dollars, 
And got a quarterback. 


The Limitations of Science 


B peecpinate! was sent to study mathematics, and 
the teacher told him that it was a true science. 

‘*For instance,” she said, ‘‘if it takes one man 
twelve days to build a house, then twelve men 
can build it in one day.” 

_Johnny replied: ‘‘And two hundred and 
eighty-eight men will build it in an hour, seven- 
teen thousand, two hundred and eighty in a 
minute, and one million, thirty-six thousand, 
eight hundred men will put it up in a second. 
Now I don’t believe they could build even a 
single brick in that time. Again, if one ship can 
cross the Atlantic in twelve days twelve ‘ships 
should be able to cross it in one day. I don’t 
believe that either, so I’m not going to study 
mathematics,” and Johnny left the teacher 
studying it herself. 











A Much-Married Lady 


““C IVE me a license to marry the best girl 
in the world,”’ said the young man. 
“*Sure,’”? commented the clerk; ‘‘that makes 
thirteen hundred licenses for that girl this 
season,” 


Apparently Polite 


AROSE with great alacrity 
To offer her my seat: 
’Twas a question whether she or I 
Should stand upon my feet. 








An Emotional Witness 


- How did the accident happen?” was asked a 
witness in a railroad case at Fort Worth. 
‘*Tell it in your own way.” 

‘*Well, Ole and I was walking down the track, 
and I heard a whistle, 2nd I got off the track, 
and the train went by, and I-got back on the 
track, and I didn’t see Ole; but I walked along 
and pretty soon I seen Ole’s hat, and I walked 
on and seen one of Ole’s legs, and then I seen 
one of Ole’s arms, and then another leg, and 
then over one side Ole’s head, and I says: ‘By 
gosh! Something muster happen to Ole!’” 


Who Got the Profit? 


By (sternly): Three times in a month! 
What do you make of this? 

Rastus (apologetically): ’Deed an’ I don’t 
make nuffin, sir. You fellahs up here seems to 
be de on’y ones dat makes anything of haulin’ 
me up heah. 


Knew He Wasn't Dead 


CERTAIN young man’s friends thought 

that he was dead, but he was only in a state 
of coma. When in ample time to avoid being 
buried he showed signs of life he was asked how 
it seemed to be dead. 

‘‘Dead!” he exclaimed. ‘‘I wasn’t dead. I 
knew all the time what was going on. And I 
knew I wasn’t dead, too, kecause my feet were 
cold, and I was hungry.” 

‘*But how did that make you think you were 
still alive?” asked one of the curious. 

‘‘Well, this way: I knew that if I were in 
Heaven [I wouldn’t be hungry, and if I were in 
the other place I wouldn’t ke cold.” 


Different for One 


HE fifth day drew to its close with the twelfth 

juryman still unconvinced. The court was 
impatient. 

“Well, gentlemen,” said the court officer, 
entering the jury-room, ‘‘shall I, as usual, order 
twelve dinners?” 

‘‘Make it,”’ said the foreman, ‘‘eleven dinners 
and a bale of hay.” 


Hitting the Pipe 


ANITOR: Who was dat whistlin’ down de 

tube? 

HELPER: Woman 
wants more steam. 

JANITOR: Hit de third pipe a couple o’ time 
wit de hammer. 


on de third floor front 
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Too Religious 


|? IS told of a certain lady that she had some 
caracul coats sent up on approval on Saturday, 
and returned them on Monday morning with 
the message, ‘‘ None was suitable.” 

The next day she received a courteous com- 
munication from the head of the fur department 
returning her prayer-book, which had been found 
in the pocket of one of the coats. 





For the Good of the Kitten 


ITTLE five-year-old Mary had seen a baby 
baptized in church on Sunday. Next day 
she was seen digging a large hole, and then 
bringing out a dipper of water from the kitchen. 
Next she a her kitten and carried it to 
the hole. olding the kitten in one hand, the 
dipper in the other, she poured some water on 
the struggling ball of fur and said in a singsong 
voice, just as the minister had done: 
“In the name of the father, and of the son, 
and in the hole he goes.” 


How Many Have Tried It? 


AT: Moike, why is kissin’ your gurril loike 

a bottle uv olives? 

MIKE: Giv it up. 

Pat: Cause ef yez can git one the rest come 
aisy. 


Plenty of Experience 


“*T TRGENT” was written on her card, and the 

attractive young lady was shown into the 
consulting-room of Sir Choppham Fyne, head of 
the famous surgical hospital in Splintshire. 

‘‘And what is the matter with you?” said 
the great man. 

‘*T wish,” she answered, ‘‘to become a nurse 
in this institution.” 

The surgeon tapped a thoughtful tooth with 
his lancet. ‘‘First, one question. Have you had 
any previous experience?” 

She dazzled him with a reassuring smile. 

**Experience!” she cried. ‘‘I should just 
think so. Two of my brothers play football, 
another has tried to cross the channel in an 
aéroplane of his own make, Mother is a suffra- 
gette and Father keeps a motor-car.” 


She Knew Her Business 


OR many years in a certain family in Union- 

town, Pennsylvania, there was an old colored 
cook who was thrifty and economical, but the 
old shanty to which she went home every 
night never had any repairs, and was weather- 
beaten and dilapidated. 

‘*Nancy,” said the mother in the family, 
‘*you scem to be getting along well, but why do 
you not fix up the shanty, add a spare room, 
and so forth?” 

‘*Hfuh,” said the old darky, ‘fan’ I’d have a 
spar nigga every night.” 





A Mutual Examination 


E WAS a terribly ‘‘short” man, but he knew 
a real live business woman when he saw her. 
She was applying for a situation as confidential 
clerk and typist, and he turned upon her a rapid 
fire of questions 
‘Talk slang?” 


‘*No, sif- 

‘Know how to spell ‘cat’ and ‘dog’ correctly ?” 
‘Yes, sir.”’ 

‘Use the telephone every other minute?” 
‘*No, sir.”’ 


He was thinking of something else to ask her 
when she took a hand in the matter and put a 
few queries. 

‘*Smoke cigars when you’re dictating? 

‘“‘Why—er—no,” he gasped in astonishment. 

‘*Slam things about when business is bad?” 

‘* No,” 

‘“Think you know enough about grammar and 
punctuation to appreciate a good typist when 
you get one?” 

‘*T think so.” 

‘*Want me to go to work, or is your time worth 
so little that Ee 

He interrupted her enthusiastically. 

‘*Kindly hang up your things and let’s get 
at these letters.” 


” 









































: Here is a very interesting letter from the Philippines. It shows that some 


people like Ivory Soap so much that they have it brought nearly half way ‘round | 
the globe for them. 





EERE PERTTI 


; 
; 
; 
| 


“Enclosed is a photograph which I have recently 
taken in the town of Bontoc, in north central Luzon, 
with the idea that you may be able to use it as an 
advertisement of Ivory Soap. 

Ivory Soap is furnished by the Philippine Govern- 
ment for each of the seven Igorrote Industrial Schools 
under my supervision. At first the pupils did not like 
it, but now, if the teachers do not keep it under lock 
and key, the boys carry it home. 


wagons to make this trip over the mountains, the 
cases are carried on the backs of pack animals for 
the first three days, at the end of which time they 
reach the town of Cervantes, the capital of the prov- 
ince of Lepanto-Bontoc. From Cervantes to Bontoc, 
Igorrote carriers are used, as the mountain trails are 
very steep. 

The photograph represents an actual, bona fide 
occurrence. 


| The soap, after being landed at Manila, is put on 
! board a little coasting vessel and in a couple of days 
| reaches the town of Vigan, 300 miles north. At 
Vigan, begins a one hundred mile journey into the 
extremely wild and mountainous country, which is 
| the home of the Igorrotes. As it is impossible for 


costume. The little basket hats on their heads serve 
as pockets. The axes in their belts are used as 
implements of peace, or as weapons of war. The 
spears are their constant companions, and the hats, 
| 
\ 
| 


e men are taken in their every-day 


axes, spears, and the “Gee-strings” ‘round their waists 
are all of home manufacture.” 


| It is not necessary for you to send eleven thousand miles for a cake of Ivory 


| Soap. It is on sale in nearly every one of the three hundred thousand grocery 
stores in the United States. 


= 


Ivory Soap... ........ 99440 Per Cent. Pure. | 
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Editorial 


f=} WOMAN will not marry a man in British East India until he goes 
i | out into some neighboring tribe and brings back three heads—three 
AY bleeding, human heads. The men are not of a bloodthirsty dis- 
position, and they have no quarrel with their neighbors, but they 
must get those heads. So the women have decided. It is gruesome, yes, 
but all the same it is a symbol of a universal human fact. In a thousand 
ways —most of them more pleasant than that—this sort of thing goes on 
the world over: what women decide becomes custom and law. 


kL — 








CONSIDER WHAT WOMEN DECIDE. They decide abso- 
lutely about the novels and the plays. Some writers, 
indeed, are obedient to remote ideals and are indifferent 
ees to public patronage. But most of them are trying to earn 
What their living, and that depends upon the women. The 
consequence is that the plays and the novels, for the most 
part, are such as women like and pay for. Women decide 
about the customs of society. They determine the fashions 
of dress, the hours of entertainments, the measure of 
expense, thie dnkait of food and drink, the topics of conversation, the 
proprieties and the improprieties. They are both judge and jury in our 
social courts. And all this they do, not by ballot, not by any formal action, 
not, to any great extent, by public meetings. ‘They do it by the silent influ- 
ence of example, and by looking and talking. They cannot help doing it. 
What they honestly prefer prevails. 








Women 
Decide 


= 3 








WHY WOMAN IS THE MIGHTIEST FORCE in our modern 
American life is because the tremendously important social 
sanction, which simply means the approval of society, is in 


PMS _ her hands. The laws, and the police to apply them, touch 
Men Want Mainly the gross offenders. But the gross offenders are 
Wiaesenta comparatively few in number, and even they are made 

possible, to a great extent, by a lax public opinion. The 
Approval essential thing is public opinion. It is as necessary, and 


as universal, as the atmosphere. It sets those standards 
of behavior which practically determine conduct. ‘Take the old debate as 
to which is the more influential: the human stock or the human society, the 
fact of one’s birth or the fact of one’s neighborhood, and it must be decided 

favor of the neighborhood. ‘Twenty babies, born in Boston of parents 
whose ancestors came over in the Mayflower, and transported at the age of 
six months to Timbuctoo, will grow up not Bostonians, but Timbuctooians. 
The social sanctions of ‘Timbuctoo will settle that beyond any question of 
doubt. 

The social sanctions, so far as our American conditions are concerned, 
are determined by women. The truth is that the men will eventually do 
what the women like. ‘They may bluster about it and talk a lot of independ- 
ent, masculine talk, but in their hearts men wish to be approved by women. 
They make the women promise to obey them when they are married, but 
that is really in self-defense. The man will ae anyhow. He doesn’t need 
to be asked about it in the marriage service. He desires to meet the ideals 
of the women who are about him, to be suc ch sort of man as they admire. 
And this feeling about women is shared by the women. Mothers and wives, 
sisters and cousins quietly but finally decide what is right and what is 
wrong. Woman is absolutely the Moral Law. 


A WOMAN WILL OFTEN ENVY A MAN his chance to go 
| we ' out into the world and make laws. But, in comparison, 
| what is the law-maker to the man-maker? Which, think 


you, will make the better man: the boy who is taught by 


|The Law- his mother to pass a wide-open saloon, or the boy from 
| whose vision every saloon is removed by law?) Which, think 
Maker or the | ¥ : kas de , 

; you, would be more practically effective today: better 
, Man-Maker 


housekeeping and greater competency in the cooking of 
men’s food by women, making it impossible for the saloon- 
keeper to compete successfully with the home, or no-license laws as enacted 
by men? Which can do the greater work today in raising the moral stand- 
ards of our young people: the mother, at the awakening period in a child’s 
life, with the child at her knee and kneeling beside him at his bed at the 
close of day as he offers up his petition for help, or the statutes of the State 
that men have written on the books? Which brings to the little mind of 
the child his first realization of what is moral and what is immoral: the law 
of the State that he cannot read, or the teachings of the mother’s voice that 
the child does understand and knows and loves? Is it the Jaw that man 
has written that tells the child “Thou shalt not steal,” “Thou shalt not 
lie,” or is it the mother with the child in her lap after the first piece of 
sugar has been taken from the bowl or the first untruth spoken? 

Man in the World writing its laws is not to be compared with Woman in 
the Home making its laws! Born of Woman as a babe: led by Woman asa 
child: taught by Woman as a boy: loved by Woman as a Man! 

He the Law-Maker, but she the Man-Maker! 


; 


—— 


THE VERY PEOPLE WHO DEPLORE DIVORCE very often 
themselves do |gast to exalt marriage when it is in their 
power to do so. And just so long as we elders give our 
consent to allow the prevalent spirit of “horse-play” at 





“ Forse- weddings, just so much harder are we making it to instil 
Play” at into the minds of our young people that marriage is a 
sacrament, and not a saturnalia. Every parent or guardian 

piece a i 


from whose home this month there steps forth a bride has 
it within his power to lift the idea of marriage a little higher 
+ insisting that “ horse-play” shall be absent from the wedding under his 
influence. Let us, once for all, get through with this throwing of confetti, 
old shoes and rice at a departing bridal couple, and with the vulgar habit of 
bedecking the bridal carriage and baggage with ribbons and other emblems 
that bespeak the pranks of the ignorant and the fool. It is well we should 
be glad that two of our friends have agreed to unite their lives in sacred 
union: it is proper that we should give expression to that pleasure, but not 
with an impertinence of vulgar nonsense that makes marriage a jest and its 
substance but a play. Young people cannot be expected to see this, and it 
is needless that they should. ‘The parents must step in here into “ daughter’s 
day,” and while giving fullest consent that the celebration of her wedding 
shall be characterized by all the heartiest merriment possible they should 
stipulate and insist that there shall be no invasion of the day by the “ horse- 
play” of stupid custom. Every guest will respect such a position of the 
bride’s parents in their effort to put a stop to a senseless nuisance and a 
positive menace as it has often proved by the direst of accident and calamity 
to the wedding party. We need every straw that blows nowadays that will 
lift the marriage of a man and a woman to a higher plane, and this desecra- 
tion of the wedding is a straw which is easily controlled, and should be in 
no uncertain manner. 








WE LOOK ASKANCE AT THE GIRL we see loitering at the 


f P railroad station, walking aimlessly in amusement parks 
: —“ } ° > 
} | | after nightfall, or on the streets, and when we hear of 


} such a girl going wrong we say: “Serves her right: why 
| Where Shall | does she hang around such places? It’s her own fault!” 
Ty Literally true, of course. But where is this girl going to 

[ee ene | have her fun? For she is a girl as full of the rightful love 
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of fun as any other girl. Where is she going to see her 
fellow-beings, for she craves their companionship as much 
as you orl do! Whoofus donot hunger for the brilliancy of lights, the strains 
of music, the laughter of the young? We say: this girl certainly should 
not meet boys and men on the street corners or in parks or public amusement 
halls. Where, then, must she meet them? Have you ever seen this girl’s 
home? ‘There is no place there: children are spilling all over the two or 
three rooms in which father, mother and a family of five live, sleep and work. 
Where can she receive a man caller? Have we, the public, provided any 
assembly or meeting-place for this girl? Have we given her a place where 
she can sing and dance and have a good time under safe and good conditions ? 
“Ts that exactly for us to do?” we ask. Perhaps, or perhaps not: it depends 
on how we look at our fellow-kind. But one thing is certain: so long as we 
who can do not provide for those who cannot provide for themselves, have 
we a right to criticise a girl if she uses the only places she has: the street 
corners, the park seats, the railroad stations, the amusement parks, to meet 
her kind and try to have a good time? If we do not choose to help this girl 
let us, at least, desist from criticising her. 


Go? 
| 


IN THE SUMMERTIME we often get interested in the 
neighborhood in which we are temporarily living, and the 
- question comes to many a city woman in such a neighbor- 
hood: “What can I do to help it?”? There is much that 
such a woman can do. ‘The first thing to do is to learn 
the actual situation. This is what teachers call research. 
The purpose is to find out the definite needs. What 
are the existing agencies for uplift in the community? 
scar ~ What are the existing perils, hindrances, oppositions? 
What are some of the more obvious differences between the real and the 
ideal? For instance, in other towns similarly circumstanced and accessible 
by correspondence or printed report, what have they got which is better 
than in this particular neighborhood? ‘The next thing is to do that which 
the answers to these questions may suggest. One committee may attend 
to this, another to that. It is a kind of housekeeping on a large scale, with 
some to cook, and some to wash, and some to sweep. It is crudely done in 
many places because it is left to the men, who are not good atit. It belongs 
to the women. The details, in most communities, will be found to include 
such domestic matters as cleanliness, and bread and milk, and recreation 
and the minding of the children. ‘The two classes of society which at this 
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moment are most in need of social service are the children and the women. 
And it should be a source of the greatest pleasure to privileged women with 
leisure to find out what the need is in their summer neighborhood, and to 
provide the service which shall meet it. 
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A WOMAN WAS GREATLY IMPRESSED not long ago by a 
baker’s sign which queried: 
‘*Why toil five hours to bake your bread ? 
Why not let us bake it instead ?” 





Why Bake “ Why, indeed?” she thought to herself. ‘The next day she 
Onets was standing on a platform of the elevated road, waiting 


for a train, when she saw a baker’s wagon drive up to nota 
cheap but a first-class grocery. When the driver opened 
the back doors of his wagon she saw loaves on loaves of 
bread, absolutely uncovered and unprotected in any way, piled on the floor 
of the wagon. ‘The driver counted out a dozen loaves, grasped them as if 
they had been sticks of wood, and, with them hugged to the bosom of his 
dirty coat, carried them into the store, leaving the back doors of his wagon 
wide open. Clouds of dust were blowing, and the woman on the elevated 
platform stood looking down on wooden trays of jelly-roll and other 
delicacies entirely unprotected from the street dust and dirt. Presently a 
junk dealer drove by, his load of filthy rags and junk passing only a few feet 
from the jelly-roll, and the wind providing quick carriage for germs. 
Setting aside all uncleanly possibilities in the baking of that bread and cake 
—and probably no greater care was exercised in the baking of it than in its 
delivery —the amount of street dirt to which much of it would be subjected 
before it reached the stomachs for which it was destined made that woman 
think hard and fast of the labor-saving sign that had impressed her so forcibly 
the day before. She decided that there were certainly worse conditions 
than toiling five hours to bake her bread. And until the grocery loaf of 
bread was better protected than she saw it she decided that it was better 
to eat one’s own home baking. ‘Better,” she wisely argued to herself, 
“to toil five hours and get my bread thoroughly clean to my family than to 
risk that sort of thing.” 


Own Bread? 














AN AMBITIOUS GIRL in a Middle-Western city clerks in 
a bookstore by day and does tutoring six evenings of 
every week, to get money for her own support and to 
send a few dollars weekly home to her mother and sister. 
In consequence of driving herself too hard this girl’s 
health has broken and the doctors tell her that one lung 
is affected tubercularly. The proprietor of the bookstore, 
aided and abetted by several well-to-do woman customers, 
has offered the girl a long vacation on leave, with all her 
expenses paid, to go West and recuperate. Her mother and sister live in 
the West and she could go home to them, but she refuses to go. “ I could 
never let them know I had come to taking charity,” she says. ‘I cannot 
accept favors I may never be able to repay,’ she says, with what she considers 
a fine pride, a praiseworthy spirit of “independence.” Many gentle-hearted 
folk who want to help her are much distressed about her; but to their distress 
she is splendidly callous. ‘That there may be “‘a ministry of being served” 
she either has not dreamed, or, if she knows there is such, she declines so to 
minister. ‘The sweet and tender feelings her frailness arouses she promptly 
chills. No plan of hers would it ever have been to save the world by 
appealing to the world’s compassion. If she lives and “gets on” she will 
doubtless be like a man resident in her own adopted city. He is self-made 
and successful. He has a fine house, a costly automobile, numerous 
servants, all the luxuries. He delights to have people come to his house, 
eat his fine dinners, ride in his car. But he refuses to go to the houses of 
other people, to eat their dinners, to ride in their automobiles. ‘Let them 
come here,” he always says when any social scheme is broached. And he 
wonders that they won’t come. He doesn’t see why people tire of praising 
his dinners, admiring his ‘‘ machine,” attesting to his success by flocking 
around him. He thinks he’s generous. He is; and grossly selfish, as many 
generous persons are. 

The girl sincerely thinks she’s self-respecting. She is; and grossly 
selfish withal, as many self-respecting persons are. If she had money she 
would doubtless like to give it, and would relish the fine feeling of having 
been generous, of having “ helped.’”’ But she is unwilling to give any one 
the happiness of helping her. There is a proper pride which makes one 
insist on doing for himself and for others what he can to the uttermost. 
But there is also a vain, cheap conceit which refuses to accept neighborli- 
ness. If the man who went down to Jericho had refused to be lifted to 
another wayfarer’s ass—a despised wayfarer, too—and to have his board 
at the inn paid by that stranger to him, the world would have had no 
Good Samaritan story for its uplifting. It is not half so hard to give 
graciously as it is gracefully to receive. And more: any one who has with 
ill consideration refused a gentle offer of neighborliness has something to 
answer for. It is the voice of Love that speaks in Kindliness, and we may 
not be rude to Him. 





The Girl 
Who Could 
Not Receive 
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MUTUAL LOVE Is COMMON ENOUGH—far more common 
than the divorce statistics would lead us to think, or the 
newspapers, with their scandals of marital unhappiness, 
would have us believe. Vice is humanly attractive, and 
makes “a good story”? which the best of us will read, and 
therefore it is written about and makes such a noise. But 
virtue! What is there interesting in virtue: in a case of 
mutual love,in a happy home, to write about in a newspaper, 
and who would read it if it were there? The very presence 
of such a quiet, colorless tale would lead us to ask “Why?” We should 
remember this when we are prone to become pessimistic; when we hear of 
this domestic unpleasantness or read about that scandal or divorce. These 
make a noise and that is why we hear of them. But happiness is quiet, and 
there are many millions of quiet families in this land of ours where every 
day the work that falls to the hand of each is done, and well done, where 
the evening lamp shines brightly over an unbroken family circle, and where 
each morning is welcomed as a new day of willing endeavor and achievement 
fullofhappiness. But they are quiet—these homes of contentment—because 
contentment is quiet and never gets into the papers. But they are there 
tens of thousands of them. 





: Those 
| Millions of 
| Quiet Homes| 





DOES A WIFE REALIZE, when she wears her hat at the 
table, and is not going out afterward, that it is just as 
much of a mark of disrespect to her husband and to the 
men at the table as if the men wore their hats? We see 
The this foolish practice so often at hotels where there is abso- 
lutely no excuse for it save that of an exhibition of the hat 
or of personal vanity. ‘The fact that a woman thinks she 
looks better with her hat on is no excuse for bad manners. 
The notion that some women have, that “it is the thing” 
to do, savors of the shallow mind. As a matter of fact, the wearing of a hat 
at table by a woman, unless it is legitimately justified, is not “the thing” 
to do except among the bourgeoisie. A woman with the slightest claim to 
ladyship would never think of doing it. It is easy enough for us elders to 
make this distinction, of course, but this distinction is not capable of being 
made by the young girl who sees some woman come to the table with a 
becoming hat,-is impressed, and immediately adopts the notion, or becomes 
“grumpy” because her mother will not allow her to do so. Except where 
haste is imperative after a meal there is not a particle more excuse for a 
woman to wear her hat at table than there is fora man. It invariably marks 
the woman who does it. 





Woman’s 
Hat at Table 











A WIFE IN A DIVORCE CASE gave as a reason for wishing 
to be divorced that her husband had got so that he no 
longer wanted “to have a good time.” Of course her 
statement was absurd, since every human being on the face 
of the earth wants a good time. ‘That is why we struggle 
and toil. But “having a good time ”’ means a good many 
different things. Some find “a good time” in work: 
others in books: others again in sports: others in the 
theater, and so on. What this wife really meant was that 
she and her husband did not like to “have a good time” in the same way. 
They had grown apart, and there lies the pivot of a great deal of unhappiness 
between husbands and wives. As children they play together: as young 
people they have good times together, but as adults their lines of interest 
diverge. ‘The wife sometimes insists too strongly upon “a good time”’ 
which means a frivolous one, forgetting that the time has come to put away 
childish and girlish things. ‘The husband sometimes forgets that the wife 
has not so many diversions in her contracted home life as he has in his 
greater business world, and insists too strongly upon his slippers, his cigar, 
and the newspaper or the book under the lamp. Whatever the cause they 
cease to play together: they cease to be chums: they cease to have their 
“good times” together. Find the cause as we like: that the husband is too 
engrossed in his business: the woman too immersed in her clubs and the 
like: the fact remains that the American husband and wife are by far too 
often the husband and wife only, and not the chums and the playmates that 
they should be and once were. And when we cease to play together we 
cease to work together. A little more chumminess: a little more playing 
together: a little more “having a good time” together, and there would be 
fewer cases of married unhappiness, and a decided shrinkage of the present 


disturbing divorce statistics. 
| hard, and he is sorry that she gets so tired and nervous. 
| And there, in hundreds of cases, is where the average 
' understanding of the work of husband and wife ends. For 
If Each Only| mutual understanding on this point is about as rare as the 
‘Knew the | 
Other’s Work 
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Good Time? 
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to be a certain taken-for-granted air. ‘The wife knows her 
husband’s days are hard because he says so. He knows 
his wife has troubles because she tells him about them. But 
each has about as much intimate comprehension of the other’s burdens as 
an untraveled South Sea Islander has of the inner life of the Esquimaux. 
The more common attitude of the husband is that he cannot possibly 
imagine why his wife should be so tired and nervous, since she’s “ been 
home all day.” And then he usually adds: “ Heavens, I wish I could be!” 
And the wife’s usual idea of the man’s work is that he goes to his office, 
meets other men, and does “ something ” that makes money and keeps the 
home and her and the children going. And as ‘“‘all men do it,” she thinks to 
herself, ‘it must be easy.” ‘At least,” she says to herself, “he sees some- 
body: can talk to some one: he can broaden!” There, at least, is where the 
business girl who marries has an advantage: she knows how men work. And 
if every young woman of marriageable age could be obliged to go out into 
the strife and tension of the business world for a year and earn a living for 
herself and a family, she would change her mind very quickly whether the 
work was “easy.” But, then, you would still have the husband without an 
actual knowledge of the wife’s work, unless every marriageable young man 
could be obliged to solve household and servant problems for a year — 
perish the thought! The man lives not who would stand it fora year. A 
week, yes—perhaps! A full morning or afternoon in entire control of child 
or children, with the mother out, is usually sufficient for most men to 
increase their respect for the work of the wife and the mother, or give them 
an honest desire to increase the wages of the nurse. 





A WOMAN WROTE TO A FIRM in New York State and 
asked that some of its advertised literature be sent to her 
which would tell her “how to renew her youth.” ‘All 
communications would,” said the advertisement, “‘ be held 


Women | inthe strictest confidence.” In about two months she was 
as “Easy | surprised to receive some literature from a firm in Indiana, 

and later from another firm in Georgia. ‘ How they got 
Marks” 








my correct name and address I cannot imagine,” she told 
her husband, who was infuriated to find his wife the subject 
of curious gossip at the village post-office! 

How true it is, as a “patent-medicine” manufacturer once said: ‘‘ Women 
are easy marks.” 


A WIFE IS SORRY THAT HER HUSBAND has to work so’ 
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DRAWINGS BY FRANK DESCH 
‘What a superb lily!’’ said the Girl. 
‘“Tsn’t it ?’’ said the Man. 
He was going to marry her. 
‘Let me show you something,’’ he said. 


““T am going to tie this string around this lily,’’ said the Man. 
‘“But why?’’ asked the Girl. ‘‘ You’ll hurt it, won’t you?’’ 
‘“ You'll see,’’ said the Man. 


The next day the Girl and the Man came back to the lily. It was dead. 
The juices could not rise to the flower and it starved to death. 
‘“Oh, what a shame,’’ said the Girl. 


But That Evening the Girl Loosened Her Corset! 
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Down Home With Jennie Allen 


Ate 


oe “%. Cuictooset, MAINE, May 15. 
EVE reached-the Promised Land. My 





Mandy, my¢poor afflictuated sister that 
takes:fitssthough not to sech an excess 
as formally and having more gleams 
now evéfy day of her life so she can 
1 be trusted’ to wash the glasses and Ed 
and me. After living ten years in the 
b citty whereéwe was very plessantly siti- 
® ated and:longing all- the time to come 
back for a’vissit aS soon as we could 
lay* by enough money to the old home 
: 47 ‘2 where me and Jim and Mandy -lived 
with Mother—here we are at last. And here I—jest plain 
Jennie Allen that..was—here I have become Edward 
Spinney’s wife. It aint but 2 weeks since I’ve been his wife 
and it wan’t sech a very long spell ago that I didn’t even 
know the world held a.man like him. When I think that 
before that I was agoing round.like one scizzer, as you might 
say, it’s hard to realize that I felt so happy and useful. 
aint calling every person that’s single a scizzer, though. 
Some of them does very excellent work as gnives or some- 
thing else that don’t’ have to go in pairs at all. But I 
think I am distinckly a scizzer. 

“Shear nonsence,’ says Ed who is alooking over my 
shoulder. 
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CHICTOOSET, May 16. 

T’S jest beautifull for us all to be back together in the old 

Chictooset home, and for a whole month too, because’ the 
summer fambly we let the house to don’t come till first: of 
June. Sis (my brother Jim’s the only brother I have got’s 
little girl) says it’s like the Israelites entering the Promised 
Land and all her father needs to be almost exactly like 
Aaron when they was personally conducted by him is to 
have a double inishel to his name—like Jjim. I aint any 
doubt that the Israelites was tickled enough for one reason 
and another to get into Canan, but when you consider that 
none of them had ever been there before (like us older folks 
had been born and raised in Chictooset and even Sis was 
born here and had some little recollection of it) and when 
you consider that everything was new to them I’d like to 
put it to any one how it could compair with us acoming 
back after ten yéars-to our old home where we lived with 
Mother. And I guess the answer would always be in the 
neglitive. As for Jim, great big loving feller, he don’t put 
much of his happyness into words but Mame (she’s his wife) 
says she believes he kissed the ground soon as he come when 
no one was looking. But Ed says he aint. He says he’s 
found something more risponcive and acks accordingly. 


May 17. 

E HAD a beautiful time atraveling down here on the 

Frederick Morrison which is called the floating pallis by 
the shores and indentations of our native state. It has got 
lovely red plushed furnitur and lace curtains and all the 
lugsurys of the season. They say they set a beautiful table, 
too, but as it was covered with a cloth when we peaked into 
the dining-room we couldn’t say as to that. We had talked 
it over a long time before and we had settled down that we 
had better pay one $ extry and have a state-room seeing 
we had so many bundles of vareous discriptions, including 
the baby’s bath tub which we drawed strings to see who 
would sleep in it, and much to Mandy'’s intence joy the 
longest one was drawed by her. Her and Sis had made‘a 
bargain beforehand if one of them drawed it they would 
invite each other to ockupy it with them so they done so 
with the addition of little Gussy. The rest of us slep in 
the lady’s and gentlemen’s cabbin which was fixed up very 
neat and Sumptuous, with plessant people around that 
was as easy to get acquainted with as ever I see. 

When we went up to the state-room in the morning we 
found Mandy and Sis and Gussy in great sperrits and all 
dressed and waiting for us. We had left our vittles in their 
care and it was our plan to take our camp-stools out and eat 
them on the deck. While we were agetting things together 
Mandy told us all that hapened the night before. She says, 
“The children was asleep and I was saying my prayers 
when a tall pleasant faced boy came in and asked me what I 
wanted. I excused myself from my prayers and told him I 
had everything I wanted but I thanked him kindly jest the 
same. 

“But,” she continued, ‘I told him long as he was there 
he could help me on with my life-preserver for the night 
seeing | didn’t know jest how it went and he done so jest as 
nice and handy as could be, laughing and‘ smiling all the 
time. I dont know when I’ve seen sech a nice cheerful boy. 
Then I says, ‘The children is used to washing their hands 
and faces in warm water and*I: want to know if we can’t 
have a little from the kitchen in the morning when the tea- 
kettle boils if so be it is convenient.’ 

““* Nothing easier,’ he says; ‘when you want it jest push 
on that button’ (he called it a button—that little gnob set 
into the wall that I’d jest been examining before he came 
in), ‘jest push on that butten and you'll get all the hot-water 
you want.’ 

““*Sakes alive!’ I says, ‘what a contrivance that is! 
What’ll they be agetting up next!’ 


22 ‘But this morning soon as light when I held the empty 
pitcher under the gnob and pressed onto the gnob, although 
I pushed with all my might there wan't a drop come. I 
suspitioned it was out of kilter because I could hear a loud 
buzzing sound inside the works. While I was aholding it 
there the boy come arushing in and when he saw me he 
hollers out, ‘Leave go o’ that! Leave go o’ that!’ 

“Tt ain't come yet,”-I says, speaking very gentle, seeing 
I-knew it wan’t his fault and not turning my head round 
very much for fear it might spurt out sudden after all and 
me get scalt. ‘There ain't a drop come yet though I been 
apushing a long while, I guess the works is out of kilter. 
You better find out and see. I'll hold it here while you’re 
gone. 
_ ‘With that he laughed and grabed the pitcher and brought 
it back full of boiling water in a whiffle of an eye. It shows 
how much them new contraptions amounts to and foarcing 
you to go back to the old-fashioned way after all.” 

By this time we'd got the lunch ready and all had gone 
out on the deck. My! if it didn’t taste good! I’m atalking 
about the lunch. There was a nice high-toned gentleman 
with a sad and depressed expression of countenance asetting 
near and when Mame cut the pie Jim made motions for her 


brother Jim: and all his fambly and 
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Author of “The Letters of Jennie Allen” 


to offer him a piece. She done so which he declined but 
seemed awful pleased and his face lighting up with a merry 
smile as if he had been to breakfast. He looked like a man 
that was having trouble but was atrying with all his power 
to keep it down. You can’t help respecting a person of that 
discription. @ 3 
ates CHICTOOSET, May 18. 

HIS plan about writing everything down in a diary I got 

from Miss Musgrove. When we was leaving Providence 
she says, ‘‘Jennie, you probbly wont have no more time to 
write them nice long. letters you have been asending me 
ever since our friendship begun seeing you'll have so many 
new dutys of vareous discriptions to perform and,” with a 
sigh, “I’m agoing to miss them more than I can say.”’ 

Ed remarked that was putting it mighty strong for a 
woman. 

‘“‘ But,’’ she went on, ‘‘ why don’t you, seeing you have got 
this happy fasillity of converting your thoughts to paper, 
why don’t you keep a diary ?”’ 

“It would be very hard for me to keep it,” I says, ‘‘or to 
keep any book of the kind that has got blank leaves in it, 
the young ones is so apt to tear them out for their sums and 
ooilins Seeoia, to say nothing of tickets for pin-shows.. Me 
and Mame has had more, than one receipt book badly 
mutillated up in sech a manner. That is the way we lost 
our rule for eggless cake which was made up and give to us 
by a friend that has now passed on. 


3eyond the shades of earthly joys, 
“ call‘of her little boys, 
f “ reach of whatever annoys, 23 
She lays asleeping. ae 
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That was what was wrote and put in the paperthe time she 
died. There was 3 versesin all. It was her husband’s wish 
to have them calved on her tombstone and he gave orders to 
that effeck. But Salomy, his second wife (stone cutters 
as well as everybody else is kind of slow in bussiness mattars 
in Chicktooset and he’d married again before Sol Perkins 
got around to doing the job), Salomy said that sech things 
was no longer considered to be in good taiste and jest a 
neat little stone with her bare name on it (she wouldn’t 
even include Wife Of Solomon Dunkery because she said it 
made her shudder to see her dear husband’s name mefitipned 
even incidentally upon a tomb-stone) was what was used in 
the highest cercles, and sothem verses was lost to prosterrity. 

Maybe it aint good taiste as she says, to have sech things 
on monnyments but the way things is going now the grave- 
yard of the futur will be a terrible dull and uninteresting 
place to spend an afternoon in. There wont be no more 
Sunday afternoons of whole famblies and friends spent there 
areading the pretty verses and the children spelling out 
them beautiful passidges from the Bible (it was there me 
and Jim and Mandy partly learned to read) and no more 
getting down on your gnees and gently scrouging the 
grass away from the bottom of the stone to see what the 
last line of the verse was, and commiting them off by heart 
and. being a comfort to you when trouble came because 
so many held blessed words of comfort. 


WZSH But to go back to that eggless receipt. Mame can 
remember parts of it very distinck and I can remember parts 
but the parts we remember is the same ones and that’s where 
the diffikilty comes in. I often think if she could recall the 
molasses and sody, for instance, and me the flour and 
shortening and creamy tarter all might yet be well. As it is, 
nothing but the creamy tarter and the molasses clings to 
either of us memories and the rest is gone forever. And 
when you consider that all Bub wanted of the other side 
of it was to play tit-tat-toe with Farley Tortrum on, it 
dont seem right at all. It seems all out of proportion, as 
you might say. 

Well, Miss Musgrove said so much about how nice it 
would be to write down the incidents and happiness of 
every day as it went along and all the people and events 
that transpired that I made up my mind to try it. And 
oh! it’s jest beautiful. Some of my happyest moments is 
when I’m all alone and athinking right straight down on the 
page same as I be now. Sometimes there’s only time for a 
few lines and other days I’m so rushed with work and inter- 
rupshens that I can’t get at it at all. But I write when I 
can and it averidges up lovely. 

May 19. 

BEAUTIFUL Sabbath Day. Clear and bright and 

warm. Mr. Wadkins preached a beautiful sermon. He 
told us not to set downand waitfor fortunetocometous. He 
says, “It’san awful ancient and wore-out idea that the earth 
stands still and waits for the sun to come along and light up 
any part of it. Now we know that it’s the sun that keeps 
still and the world has to wiggle itself round every day to 
get light on it everywheres.’’ And he said the best test of 
how we done our work was to pursew our daily avocations 
in sech manner so that when the vale was lifted we could 
keep on, if need be, in the nex world with whatever we was 
adoing in this. 

I thought that was jest beautiful. 
Ed he was almost smiling. 

He was athinking how he’s in fire-insurance. 

When we came out of the church, everybody gathered 
round us and shook hands and said again and again how 
pleased they was we was here and they are agoing to have 
their bean supper this month instead of next jest on our 
account. We aint decided yet what we'll cook for it but 
we’re atalking it over, and we're kind of leaning towards an 
apple-foam pie. 


But when I looked at 


May 20. 
T WAS late this afternoon and me and Ed and the boys 
was coming home from along walk in the woodsall wrapped 
in Our winter coats and overcoats because it’s one of the 
hardest things in the world to convince a Maine May that 
winter is over. You can quote the calendar all you want to, 
but down there it don’t do to take the calendar too serious. 
When the calendar says May the merkery says mustn't 
(so Jim declares) if it’s a question of leaving off your over- 
coat or mittens. As for the Maine winters they’re tough 
accordingly. When Mame said she was surprised to see 
how heavy lined Pamelia Newcome’s face was Jim said the 
weather required it. ‘‘A nice heavily lined face,” he says, 
“is about the right thing for this climate.” 
Well we was walking kind of slow for whatever the weather 
was jest suited us, when one of the boys (they'd all gone 
faster than us and got home first) come rushing back and 


calls out, “O hurry up! Hurry up! Poly Blittery’s in 
there and it’s the most fun there is. Come on quick!” 

So we hurried upped and follered him in. There we 
found Mame awiping the tears from. her eyes and Jim 
arolling round in a parrotsism of laughter. And we didn’t 
wonder. Jest to see him was enough, I mean Poly Blittery. 
I’d been brought up along side of him and his face hadn’t 
changed from what it was then, but the queer part of it 
was that now it was on top of a man’s body and about the 
biggest man I know at that. He had the same round-moon, 
happy face that had made itself at the school-teacher so 
often, and on top of this fat giant’s body it looked like a 
false head. The chairs was all too tight for him. He tried 
the. biggest of them and it wan’t comferble and when he 
got up it come with him and Jim says politely, ‘‘ Allow me 
to help you off with your chair.” 

So he was, asetting on the lounge and the young ones was 
all around him listening to his yarns—all but Sis, and she 
set a little ways off hemming one of our new dish towels 
she had give us for a present, and looking at him by spells 
like he was some newly dug-up curiousity. 


ZS He'd been the bad boy of Chictooset and it was his 
proudest boast same as it always is to any man. But by 
the time he was 15 he had sowed all his wild oats and had 
settled down into a lazy harmless critter that dont do much 
of anything but wander around the country eating and 
sleeping where he gets the chanst. He calls it canvassing 
because most alwers he has some little contraption with him 
that he has got up himself but he says he dont do as much 
with them as he might on account of hating to pester folks. 
He is so good-natered and full of queer yarns that folks 
usuelly are glad to see him at the farmhouses where things 
is so dull and lonesome. 

When Jim introduced him to Ed as our old friend, Mr. 
Napoleon Blittery, Ed says, ‘‘Named Napoleon is he? I 
don’t see the Bony part.” 

He was saying when we went in that he was sorry our 
visit hadn’t been the summer before so we could see his 
eddicated eels him and his brother Jethro had took to the 
fair. They was some that they had got out of the Chictoo- 
set river and trained with untiring laber and -skill (so he 
said) adding that the job presented so many difficultys at 
times they was tempted to give up in despair. ‘‘And there 
was jest one thing that kep us from doing that.” 

“And what was it?” we asked. 

“Why, we hadn’t been to work on the job a great while 
before we discovered that the eels themselves was showing 
an interest and putting forth an effort to learn such as you 
would scarcely believe an eel was caperble of.”’ 

Even Mame looked up surprised. ‘How did they -bow 
it?’’ she asked. 

“In a dozen ways! We’d been trying to learn them to 
coil up a certain way and once when we come upon ’em 
unawares I'll be blessed if they wan’t trying it by them- 
selves—having a kind of rehearsal, as you might say, prob- 
ably with the intentions of giving us a little surprise later. 
Course some would say eels was always acoiling and uncoil- 
ing and acoiling and uncoiling again and ——”’ 

Here his voice got kind of indistinck and all his chins was 
asinking down on his chest when the boys hollered out: 
‘“‘O please don’t go to sleep now, Mr. Blittery. Tell us -vhat 
the eels done.” 


ZH) He roused himself with an efforte. ‘Well, I was asay- 
ing that some folks would say that that was the only way eels 
have to amuse themselves—to keep acoiling and uncoiling; 
and I admit the little critters resoarces for killing time is 
sadly limited. But look here! Ever you see an eel wiggle 
himself up into a letter of the alphabet—S for instance? 
Or a couple of eels co-operating to form the letter D?” 

“No,” the little boys admitted breathless. 

“Well, that’s what we saw and if you don’t believe it you 
can ask my brother Jeth when you see him. I wish he was 
here this minute to constantiate what I’ve said.” 

“O there aint no need for that,’ says Mame politely. 
‘We wouldn’t believe it any more after he said it than we do 
you.” 

“Well now that’s kind, uncommon kind,” he says, and 
riz right up (the young ones dropping from him like worms) 
and went over and grapsed her hand and shook it. 

“Aint you ever going to tell us about the eels?”’ says one 
of the boys, who didn’t doubt a word of the story. 

“Yes, yes, to get back to the eels again. As I was saying, 
when we saw what them poor dumb slippery things was 
adoing, trying to improve and express themselves and above 
all striving to please us we was teched to the heart. And 
was we going to give up then? We certainly was not. We 
wan’t doing much else at that time, and we devoted several 
months to this task. At the end of the time (though I say it 
that shouldn’t) we was pretty proud of the results that had 
culminated. Our pets could now answer 10 questions.” 

‘“How’d they do it?” asked all three boys to once. 

“Well, we kep ’em in a tub that was very large round at 
the top where they had plenty of room to spread themselves. 
We named the biggest one and the one that appeared to be 
the head of the family Diogenees. We'd say to them, 
‘Who do you like best?’ and they’d throw themselves 
wholly into the task of answering. It would be like this,” 
and he took an old blank book out of his pocket and with a 
stump of a pencil he drawed a picture like this: 
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‘‘And when we asked what they was the most afraid of 
they would fix themselves like this: 


” 





“Then to the other 10 questions —— 

“TI thought,” says Gussy, “there was 10 altogether.” 

“Yes, and that was right. I had a couple in mind when I 
spoke that we was foarced to give up on account of them 
taking a stubborn fit and refusing to carry out our plans 
further. 12 was the number we planned on but when we 
planned we hadn’t reckoned on this obstinacy in the eel’s 
character.” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 46 
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My Experiences in New York 
The True Story of a Girl’s Long Struagle in the Big City 


A FOREWORD — Probably no question has been so often asked this magazine by girls single experience is colored or exaggerated. 

as: ‘‘ What are my chances if I go to New York to earn my living?’’ or by parents: ‘ 

are the conditions our daughter will find if we let her go to New York?”’ 
When the following recital of a girl’s experiences in New York came to us we felt for the 


As Told by the Girl Herself 


first time that in this lay the best answer we have ever read to the question that has soinsistently and worse. This we know. 


come to us for so many years. And we recognized in the experiences of this girl not those 
that came to her alone, but those that have come, as we know from personal knowledge, to 


hundreds of other girls. 


No one, unless he has experienced it, can begin even to picture, let alone appreciate, the 
utter and heartbreaking loneliness that is suffered by thousands of self-respecting girls amid 
all the clatter and glitter of New York life. No loneliness is so great and so keen as the 
loneliness in a great city, particularly to a young girl whose goings and comings must 


Nor were the dangers, the temptations and 


What the pitfalls of this girl’s seeking: they could not be foreseen nor guarded against. It will 
be said by some that it is not necessary for every girl to go through what this girl has. Not 
every girl, it is true, but ninety out of every hundred girls encounter these terrific dangers 


Some will take offense at the frankness of this human document: it is, without ques- 
tion, the most outspoken experience ever published in this magazine. But it must be 
so if the facts are to be told and the real conditions truthfully pictured. We believe 
that the good this story of a girl’s life will do to thousands of girls throughout the country, 
and particularly in acquainting parents with the real conditions as they exist in this big, 
cruel and brilliant city, will more than outweigh the jars which the recital will unques- 
tionably give to some sensitive natures, who, sheltered in quiet homes, do not realize how 


always be rigidly circumscribed if she is to preserve her self-respect and standing. This dangerously widespread is the ambition of thousands of unsophisticated girls to come to 


story is taken directly from life and is absolutely true. 


II—Paul Forsythe 


HEN I reached NewYork 

after my hurried flight 

from Bayside—and Paul 
Forsythe—I at once sought Mrs. 
Grey in the downtown apartment 
where she spent each afternoon. 
She looked up dumfounded as I 
opened the door. ‘What does 
this mean?’’ she demanded, but 
I caught the welcome in her 
voice. 

“Tt means that I want to go 
to work. Holidays don’t agree 
with me.” 

Mrs. Grey surveyed me critic- 
ally. ‘‘You don’t look as fit as 
you ought to, that’s a fact. - ve 
What’s the matter?” ' 

“Oh, nothing,’ I protested 
nervously. ‘‘I shall be all right 
as soon as I’m in harness. You 
know I’m not used to a life of 
leisure, and a little of the rest- 
cure goes a long way with me.” 
The work piled up on her desk 
caught my eye. ‘‘What shall I 
do first ?”’ 

“Well,” she took up a memo- 
randum,‘‘I havean appointment 
here with an East Side district 
visitor at four o’clock. You 
might see her for me and let me 
start uptown. I have to stop at 
the Girls’ Club on the way and 
a Settlement House committee 
is coming to see me tonight.” 
Then with her usual directness 
and brevity she so perfectly put 
me in touch with what had hap- 
pened in my absence that I 
picked up the varied threads of 
routine and went on as if there 
had been no interruption in the 
work. 

But otherwise there was a dif- 
ference. The morning after mny 
return I receiveda note. Itread: 





““ Wy dear Miss Baldwin: 

‘*Do you call it playing the game 
to run away like this and take your 
address with you? If it hadn’t been 
for Mother I should never have 
found out —so easily! But never 
mind: it ismy move now. I’m com- 
ing to New York. The game will 
be continued in our next. 

“Yours till the finish, 
‘*PAUL FORSYTHE.” 


With mingled emotions I read 
this, pondering what to say. I 
wanted to say something while 
he was still at Bayside which 
should deter him from coming 
to my boarding-house as_ his 
mother had intimated he might 
do. I knew that I couldn’t go 
on “‘playing the game,’ as he 
had phrased it, but I didn’t want 
him to know it, too. So this is 
what I wrote: 


“My dear Mr. Forsythe: 

‘‘Just a word or two about the 
game! It was a pleasant summer 
pastime, for which I have not the 
leisure in New York. Summer is 
over now and the game is ended, too. 
Honors are even, I believe. 

“*Sincerely yours, 
‘*DoroTHY BALDWIN.” 
lo this there was no reply and 
I tried to think that I was glad 
of it, despite the fact that I caught myself watching for 
the postman every day. 

A week went by and I oscillated between the office and my 
hall bedroom in Mrs. Mead’s boarding-house. There was 
nowhere else to go! A man, of course, even though he were 
alone, could have found diversion when the day’s toil was 
done; for instance, he could have visited a roof-garden, 
heard some music, or, lacking all else, could have spent the 
evening on an open car. None of these, I realize, represents 
the height of a lonely soul’s ambition, but it does afford the 
Opportunity to change the current of one’s thoughts and 
offers an alternative to solitary hours in the hall bedroom of 
a boarding-house, where the lighted gas, if one attempts to 
read, heats the room to the boiling point and attracts 
mosquitoes by the score. Some one may insist that even a 
woman unaccompanied is not forbidden to patronize the 
open cars of an evening, and I grant there is no law against 
it, provided that she has the fare—and also has the courage 
to run the risk of street-corner insults and the leer and smile 
ot loungers. After one or two trials I gave up the attempt. 
Somewhere in my consciousness, too deep to be explained, 
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We are assured that not a New York. 





FROM A PAINTING BY COLIN CAMPBELL COOPER 


was the conviction that a nice girl didn’t go anywhere 
alone at night. 

At times I persuaded one or another of the old ladies in 
the boarding-house to accompany me on the open cars, 
but the old ladies didn’t like the crowds; they objected, too, 
to the whiffs of tobacco smoke and much preferred a quiet 
time in Mrs. Mead’s front parlor. Truth to tell, I didn’t 
relish overmuch the old ladies’ society, whether indoors or 
out. While I endeavored to show them the respect and 
deference due to age, their extreme sensitiveness to draughts 
rather bored me, who never had a cold, and their conversa- 
tion, largely in reminiscent strain, was flat, stale and unprof- 
itable to the ears of twenty-one. Youthful companionship 
was what I craved, but outside the girls of the tenements 
among whom I worked I didn’t know a single young person 
in New York, and the week following my return from 
Bayside I felt more than before the holiday the prostration 
which the same routine occasions when no special interest 
directs it. 

Early in the second week Mrs. Forsythe sent me a mag- 
azine, and with it a note in which —after mentioning casually, 
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“Before I forget it, I want to 
tell you that Paul was glad to 
know of the boarding-house; I 
shouldn’t wonder if he gave it a 
try’’—she called my attention 
to an article she had marked in 
the magazine entitled: ‘The 
New Woman’s Realm.” “] 
thought of you when I read it,” 
she wrote. ‘‘Of course your life 
work in the slums brings you in 
contact with different activities 
from those mentioned by the 
author of the article, but the 
viewpoint is similar: the sanity 
is the same.” 


WES This letter I tore through 
and tossed into the scrap-basket ; 
the magazine, unopened, found 
the same resting-place, and I sat 
and stared at it in a passion of 
resentment. I wasn’t a new 
woman! I was as primitive as 
Eve! Whyshould Mrs. Forsythe 
take for granted that my “‘life 
work” was a cut-and-dried affair 
at twenty-one? What warrant 
had she for assuming that I was 
happy in my isolated state when 
I only tried to make the best of 
it? Just because one didn’t wear 
her heart on her sleeve was one 
to be accused of having no heart 
at all? Wasn’t that what it 
amounted to? Why should 
people insist on my being ‘‘sen- 
sible’”’? Was it—here the resent- 
ment fled and only misery re- 
mained — because they knew 
there was no chance of success 
for me in any other realm? I 
was well aware that I was not 
a beauty and that I had no ad- 
vantage of wealth or station to 
recommend me. I was just an 
ordinary girl alone in a big city, 
working for my living as were 
thousands of other girls. I was 
willing to work, too, but to be 
looked upon as incapable of any- 
thing but work, to be considered 
as some strange, sexless creature 
with no share in the common lot 
of womanhood — that was hard 
to bear. 

When Mrs. Forsythe gave me 
the opal I told her that I was 
not superstitious, and as regards 
the minor interests of life what 
I told her was the truth; but 
touching the possibility of hap- 
piness I was superstitious be- 
yond words. Affection was all 
I wanted, and I wanted that so 
much that the very longing 
seemed to doom me to defeat. 


ZS ‘Don't set your heart on 
anything,” I said aloud, gazing 
at the scrap-basket, ‘for if you 
do you can't get it.” 

This belief resulted—at least 
soit appears as I look back upon 
it now—in a dogged determina- 
tion to cast out Paul Forsythe. 
If I could only regain the old 
indifference to him, then, per- 
haps, he would like me. This 
possibility was too vague to give 
much comfort, but it did light 
up a ray of hope, and I was so 
constituted as to be capable at that time of any outlook 
that was impersonal and unemotional. The clatter of a 
chambermaid coming down the hall called me back to earth, 
and the clock in the steeple of the church across the street 
sounded the warning that it was high time I started office- 
ward. Quickly I rose, donned coat and hat, and, with a fare- 
well glance at the disturbing letter in the scrap-basket, set 
out for the day’s work. 

It chanced to bea particularly busy day and I was detained 
at the office till long past the usual hour of leaving. When I 
reached the boarding-house that night I was so tired that 
I deliberated whether it would not be better to dispense 
with dinner and go straight upstairs to bed. But I knew I 
couldn’t sleep so soon, and the chatter of the old ladies, as 
they dallied with their food, seemed less terrible than the 
silence and solitude of my tiny room; besides, it was so late 
there would be less chattering than usual in the dining-room, 
for the few season guests who had returned to town were 
already gathered in the parlor. 

“Pretty late for dinner, Miss Baldwin,” called out one of 
them as I passed the door on my way downstairs. 
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“Better late than never, though,” chimed in another 
voice, “especially tonight.” 

The meaning of these words and the smile with which 
they were accompanied did not dawn on me till I opened 
the door leading from the basement stairway to the lower 
hall. Glancing thence into the dining-room beyond I 
caught sight of Paul Forsythe! 

He sat with his back to me at the foot of the long 
table in the place next mine. No one else was there. 
For an instant, clutching at the door-knob, I stood and 
looked at him. I remember that outside a hurdy-gurdy 
played and I could hear the laughter of some children 
who were dancing down the block. This intensified the 
stillness in the house. Suddenly he turned. I took one 
step forward and he started up to meet me. Halting on 
the threshold and stretching out both hands he drew me 
very gently into the dining-room, then pulled out my 
chair, seated me, pushed the chair back into its place 
and quietly resumed his own place at my right? All this 
time neither of us spoke. 

Then the waitress came in from the kitchen and 
Mr. Forsythe broke the silence with a flow of small talk 
which lasted through the meal. 


2465 But even at the first I recognized a change in him, 
and every day that followed the change grew more pro- 
nounced. In his manner now there was nothing of chal- 
lenge. It was as if the letters we had exchanged on 
the subject of ‘‘the game” had never been thought of. 
Badinage, which had formed the basis of our companion- 
ship at Bayside, was banished now and in its stead he 
emphasized the note of tenderness, of seriousness, of 
protective care. He said little: he implied everything. 
Beneath even his most commonplace remark was the tacit 
implication, which formed the perfection of appcal to 
a lonely, tired girl, “‘You’re working far too hard and 
I’m glad I’m here to look after you.” 

So thoroughly was this looking-after attended to that 
the dear old ladies in Mrs. Mead’s boarding-house believed 
that a beautiful romance was budding beneath their very 
eyes. From the day of Paul Forsythe’s arrival, when he 
mentioned to the landlady our meeting at the seashore— 
which she promptly communicated to her guests—they 
fairly bubbled over with anticipation and sympathy. 
The young man’s good looks, his distinguished air, 
devoted manner to myself and exquisite courtesy to 
them, made a great impression on the elderly company, 
and individually they insisted on telling me that I was a 
lucky girl. From this time on I fought no more against 
the thought of him; I banished melancholy musings on 
the past and sad forebodings for the future. I just lived 
from day to day and was happier than I had ever been. 

Summer lingered late that year. September was like 
June and the evenings we usually spent outdoors. Here- 
tofore I had seen nothing of New York at night, but Mr. 
Forsythe now introduced me to many forms of enter- 
tainment, many diverting scenes, and found much enjoy- 
ment, so he said, in watching my fresh, enthusiastic 
interest. On our way home from my first visit to a roof- 
garden, where I thought everything as wonderful as 
fairyland, we dropped in at the restaurant of a quiet, 
dignified hotel. This, too, was a new experience, and I 
was so taken up with my surroundings and so impressed 
with the waiter’s deference as to be quite indifferent to 
the bill-of-fare which Mr. Forsythe was studying. 

At last he looked up. ‘‘What are you going to have to 
eat?” he asked. 

““Oh, I don’t want anything to eat,”’ I cried, as if eating 
were the last activity appropriate in a restaurant. 

“It is pretty hot to eat,” he agreed. ‘Well, then, 
what are you going to have to drink?” 

Promptly, triumphantly, I brought out the name of 
my favorite beverage: ‘‘A chocolate ice-cream soda.” 

He laughed, and, with a long look from his considering, 
caressing eyes, replied: ‘‘ You’re a very inexpensive young 
lady. Here I was prepared to spread the wine list at 
your feet.” 

‘“And that’s where it belongs—underfoot,” said I. 

He laughed his velvet laugh again. ‘‘Miss White 
Ribbon, | make you my apologies. For the moment I 
forgot that in your native State they down the demon 
rum. I suppose you signed the pledge as soon as you 
learned to write?’’ I acknowledged it. ‘‘And so the 
Band of Hope is going to have a chocolate—ice-cream— 
soda?’’ The words seemed a mile long as he drew them 
out. 

“The Band of Hope may possibly have two,” I warned 
him. ‘‘But why that long-distance tone? Don’t you 
like ice-cream soda yourself ?”’ 

He hesitated. ‘‘Yousee, I can’t remember. It’s fifteen 
years at least since I’ve been face to face with a proposi- 
tion of that sort.”” Then to the waiter, who hovered 
expectantly, he said: ‘‘ Bring a chocolate ice-cream soda 
for the young lady, and for me—h’m—well”’—throwing 
down the bill-of-fare—‘‘ Lalla Rookh.”’ 





ZH This was too much for my gravity. ‘“I’veheard they 
had Bibles in some New York hotels for the use of the 
guests,’’ I confided to Mr. Forsythe when the waiter 
disappeared, “but I never supposed they had poetry too.” 

It was now his turn to be mystified. ‘‘Whatever do 
you mean?” In mock alarm he bent toward me. ‘I 
shall never forgive myself if that rotten roof-garden show 
has produced temporary abcrration of mind. Who said 
anything about poetry?” 

“Why, you said ‘Lalla Rookh.’ I’ve never read it, but 
it is poetry, isn’t it?”’ 

At this he sank back in his chair and sat watching me 
with indolent amusement. ‘‘Wait and see,’’ he said. 
“One never can be sure beforehand. It all depends upon 
the chef.” 

“Oh!” said: I. 

When the ice-cream soda was set before me I was—to 
tell the truth—a little ashamed of it, as my companion 
still seemed to look upon it as a joke; but all of a sudden 


! remembered the fable of the country mouse and the 
city mouse, and, with a desperate resolve to be loyal to the 
traditions of my college days, I drained the chocolate 
ice-cream soda to the dregs. Meantime Mr. Forsythe 
had attacked in the guarded manner of the connoisseur 
his own dessert. ‘Yes, it’s poetry,” he announced with 
an enchantingly judicial air. ‘‘Won’t you have a copy 
for yourself? There’s more where this came from.” ~ 

“No, thank you.”’ But the words were a little wistful 
and i eyed his glass with interest. 


‘Well, then,”’ he suggested, pushing the glass toward 
me, ‘‘have a verse of mine.” 

Gingerly I dipped in a spoon and tasted the punch. 
“What's it made of? Oh, it’s good!” I said. 

“‘ As good as a chocolate—ice-cream—soda ?”’ 

“Better,” I declared. ‘‘And,’’ wonderingly I looked 
at him, ‘“‘to think that I had never even heard of it! 
It’s a—a sort of liberal education to know you.” 

My hands were toying nervously with the menu card, 
and he reached across the little table and held them for an 
instant in his own. ‘‘ You're an apt pupil, Dorothy,” he 
said in a low voice. “I'll teach you all I know.” 


243 The first interruption in this course of training (which 
then concerned itself with dinners, drives and theaters) 
came three weeks later when on Friday he announced 
that he was going out of town for the week-end. From 
what he said I assumed that he was to join his mother at 
her sister’s in New England; on his return, however, he 
made no reference to the trip nor did he give me any 
message from Mrs. Forsythe; of course I asked no 
questions. 

As a rule we breakfasted together before the other 
boarders were astir and of the two Mr. Forsythe was 
usually the more prompt; but on the third morning after 
his return it happened that I reached the breakfast-table 
first. As I had never seen a letter addressed to him at 
tie boarding-house I was under the impression that he 
received his mail elsewhere. This morning, however, 
there was a letter at his place and I could not help seeing 
that it was addressed in a dashing feminine hand and bore 
the postmark of a suburb of Boston. When he came in 
later and caught sight of the envelope an expression of 
annoyance crossed his face. Two days later the same 
thing occurred, and again in three days more. But on 
the last occasion the near-Boston missive was accom- 
panied by a letter from his mother. This he opened, 
begging my pardon, and then said with a sigh: 

“Poor Budge!”’ (his pet name for his mother). ‘She 
hasn’t seen me for a month. I’ve never been away from 
her quite so long before and I suspect she doesn’t like it. 
She’s coming to New York. That means,” musingly, 
“that I go East again’’— the “again” slipped out as if 
unconsciously —‘‘and bring her back with me.” 

The arrival of Mrs. Forsythe at the boarding-house 
introduced a disturbing element. I was conscious of some 
subtle change in her attitude to me. It may have been 
that she had pondered on the perils of propinquity even 
with the “‘safest”’ of girls and it may have been that she 
was not well. I have no wish to judge her: I only know 
that I could do nothing right. She would ask me to sit 
with her in her room to keep her company and then she 
would criticise everything I said; when in despair I held 
my peace she would chide me for silence. She even 
publicly found fault with her son. At mealtime I was 
on pins and needles, for I never knew what to expect from 
her; her son, too, was ill at ease, nor were we the only 
individuals concerned. Every one at the table where we 
sat showed embarrassment in the presence of a situation 
which it would be indiscreet to recognize. 

I saw little of Paul alone. His mother would scarcely 
let me out of her sight save to go to business or to bed. 
But in one chance meeting on the stairs during that first 
week he told me that he had engaged an apartment for 
the winter for his mother and himself at the Meriden, a 
family hotel two blocks away. ‘It will be easier for all of 
us,” he said, and then with an accent which was a caress, 
“Just trust me, Dorothy.” 


WH) Years afterward some one told me that theday before 
they left one of the old ladies in Mrs. Mead’s boarding- 
house, weary of beating about the bush, asked Mrs. 
Forsythe pointblank if Paul and I were engaged. 

‘‘Engaged?” she cried. ‘‘My son engaged? Of course 
not. Not to anybody.” 

I knew nothing of this then, and on her departure for 
the Meriden Mrs. Forsythe was in high spirits. ‘‘ You 
must run in to see me very often,” she told me. “It is so 
near that it won’t be any trouble for you at all and it will 
cheer meup. Paul has so many places to go and so many 
friends to sec that I have to fill the empty hours as best 
Ican. And I know,” she added with a keen, shrewd look, 
“that you aren’t the girl to ignore me just because my son 
is out of sight. I’m familiar with the type of girl, of 
course, that cultivates me for what she can get out of 
Paul, but we both saw at first glance that you were 
different. I shall look for you very soon.” 

It is safe to say, however, that her anticipation would 
have been long unfulfilled had not Mr. Forsythe begged 
me to give his mother as much time as I could. ‘“ Please 
be good to her. She really likes you more than she likes 
pipe else. She can’t bear to have it mentioned, but 
she suffers from a disease which makcs her irritable at 
times and you can help me very much by bearing with 
her moods.” That was enough for me and I went fre- 
quently to see Mrs. Forsythe when I was sure her son 
was not at home. Him I saw less often than before, but 
every few days he would write to me, calling my atten- 
tion to some newspaper article, suggesting that I read 
certain books and magazines, sce some picture at an art 
gallery or view some new purchase at the Metropolitan 
Museum. ‘“‘It is needless to say,’ he wrote many times, 
“how great an interest I take in your development. I 
am living for the future now.” 

It is easy enough to see in retrospect how futile it all 
was: but to a simple-minded, inexperienced girl whose 
life has been singularly devoid of tenderness, this friend- 
ship opened up rosy vistas by whose light I saw the 
present only as a training-school in which I might become 
the woman Paul Forsythe wanted me to be. To be sure 
he had never in so many words said he loved me, and at 
times I reminded myself that no woman had a right to 
take for granted an affection that was undeclared; but 
at the reminder every drop of blood in my body would 
protest against the charge, insisting that I assumed noth- 
ing. I asked nothing now or for the future. Love was not 
a matter of barter: it was a gift. How could any one 
help loving Paul? He had asked me to trust him and I 
did trust him implicitly. 

During that winter Mrs. Forsythe came to rely upon 
me more and more to do errands and keep her company, 
and although I responded to her frequent summons first 
of all for Paul I had a very genuine sympathy for her and 
I am grateful to remember now that she often spoke to 


me of my “charity” and my unwillingness to criticise. 
‘The trouble is with myself,” said she to me one day ina 
burst of confidence. ‘I’m out of tune with everything.” 
At times she was very kind to me. Perhaps in a shop to 
which she had asked me to accompany her she would 
purchase some dainty, delicate-hued material for a frock, 
and then carrying the package home would toss it over 
to me, saying with a smile: ‘‘That’s what suits the likes 
o’ ye. See that you have it made up becomingly.” Or 
some stormy morning she would dispatch a note to me at 
breakfasttime full of affcctionate regret that on such a 
bad day I could not stay indoors. 

Unless by invitation I never went to the Meriden in 
the evening, nor at any time when I had reason to believe 
that Paul was there; but if I did not report at least twice 
a week on my way home from business in the late after- 
noon—an hour when | was almost sure to find Mrs. 
Forsythe alone—she called me to account. Often she 
invited me to dine and go to the theater; sometimes she 
accompanied Paul and me; at other times she sent us off 
without her. In return she scemed to expect me to spend 
the night with her when Paul was away from home. 


ZS Dropping in at the Meriden one afternoon in early 
spring I found with Mrs. Forsythe a stranger whom she 
introduced as Miss Dillaben, from Waban. The name of 
the town struck home, for it was that of the Boston 
suburb which postmarked the envelopes I had seen 
addressed to Paul the preceding autumn at the boarding- 
house. The color flamed in my cheeks as I gave Miss 
Dillaben a swift, embarrassed glance; she in turn was 
narrowly, although smilingly, observing me; each of us, 
beneath her surface cordiality, searching the other’s face 
for some betrayal, and shrinking from finding what she 
sought. 

Miss Dillaben was a tall, fine-looking woman who 
would attract attention anywhere. She was older than 
I and had more repose of manner, yet I noted that her 
own color deepened as Mrs. Forsythe explained that she 
had come for a week’s visit, but through some mischance 
Paul—here the mother turned anxiously to the clock— 
had failed to meet her. ‘‘The poor girl had to find her 
way down here alone. I can’t think what is keeping him,” 
she said. 

Presently he himself appeared and for a moment 
stared blankly at Miss Dillaben. ‘I’ve been waiting at 
the station all this time: when did you get in?” 

Then it came to light that she had carelessly mis- 
informed him about trains; his evident annoyance 
heightened her embarrassment and there was an awkward 
moment for us all which I attempted to cut short by 
making my escape. Paul went with me to the elevator; 
it was only a few steps and I was conscious that his eyes 
were on me, but I wouldn’t look at him. I wanted to get 
away as soon as possible and impulsively reached out my 
hand to ring the elevator bell. In my hurry I had not 
put on my gloves. Quietly he covered my hand with his 
own and prevented me from summoning the lift; then 
he drew me to an alcove near. The halls were not yet 
lighted; no one was in sight. 

“‘T shall be more tied up than ever this week, Dorothy,” 
he said. ‘‘But Mother’s guest goes home on Saturday. 
Will you dine with me—just you and I—that evening as 
a reward of merit for what I must endure this week? 
Will you?” 

““Yes,”’ I said at last, lifting a tremulous glance to 
his face. Swiftly he bent and kissed my fingers, and a 
moment later I was in the elevator counting the hours till 
Saturday. 

When the day came he sent me word that he was called 
away, so the dinner would have to be postponed. ‘An 
annoying piece of business has called me to Vermont,” 
he wrote. ‘‘We own some property up there and I make 
a flying visit now and then.’ At his mother’s request I 
went to stay with her at the Meriden and remained until 
his return the following Monday. 


WES Lent came late that year, and it was two months 
after Miss Dillaben’s visit to New York that one evening in 
Easter week I sat in Carnegie Hall listening to the annual 
concert of an oratorio society to which Paul belonged. 
Ostensibly I was listening, but in reality I was deaf to all 
the music and blind to everything except one figure on 
the stage. When Paul brought me the ticket for this 
orchestra chair instead of assigning me to the gallery, 
where the members’ friends usually sat, he said that he 
didn’t want me to climb all those stairs; but to me the 
immense advantage of the orchestra was that I could see 
him better. In the intervals he would smile across the 
footlights to the aisle-chair where I sat demure and happy 
in a new Easter frock and hat; yet despite the fact that 
I could watch him the concert did seem rather long, for 
had he not said that afterward we would have supper at 
my favorite restaurant? I didn’t care for supper, but he 
had been very busy lately and I had seen him much less 
often than usual. 

In the restaurant I gave myself up to complete enjoy- 
ment of the setting he had provided for the téte-a-téte. 
Our table was in a quiet corner where, secure in the 
shelter of his conspicuousness, I could peer out on the 
gay scene with a delicious sense of being spectator, not 
participant. ‘‘How lovely everything is,’’ I sighed 
luxuriously, half-way through the meal, glancing around 
the room and then across the flowers, between the rosy 
candle-shades, back to his face. Never had he seemed so 
dear, so adorable. 

“Yes, but you’re not eating enough to keep a bird 
alive.” 

“Oh,” toying with a fork, “I’m too happy to eat 
tonight.” 

“And what makes you so happy, little girl?’’ His 
voice was very low. 

“‘I—I—don’t know,” I faltered. ‘‘ Just everything, I 
guess.”’ There was along pause. I felt his eyes compel- 
ling mine; finally I looked at him and then swiftly looked 
away. 

“So you think it’s a pretty good world?” he asked 
gently. Silence gave consent. ‘‘ Well, so do I—tonight,”’ 
he said in tones that filled my cup of joy to overflowing. 
“And it’s going to be better still.” 

After that, for the most part, there was silence and in 
the little that was said neither seemed to speak deliber- 
ately. At last we rose to go. The short distance to the 
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HE POACHER WHO 


HAD NEVER 


BEEN ARRESTED 


By Frances Wilson Huard 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY CHARLES HUARD 


P = IS real name is 
Joseph Louis 
Jean Batiste 
Benoit. But he has 
had many aliases: 
“Father Benoit,” 
some call him, or 
“Benoit of the 
Lower Mill’’; most 
commonly, however, 
he was known as the 
‘‘mudlark.”” He is 
one of our tenants, 
and perhaps the 
most curious type of 
humanity I have 
ever encountered. 
There has always been a 
Benoit at the Lower Mill, 
and to judge from the nu- 
merous progeny of the pres- 
ent there will still be Benoits 
when we are dead and gone. 
There has always been a miller in the family, and every 
miller has joined to his trade a host of petty occupations 
which have rendered him the benefactor of humanity and 
indispensable to the population of the little community 
which clusters about our chateau. Painter, mason, car- 
penter and blacksmith—aside from his own trade Benoit 
is much in demand. Not a clock in the district needs 
repairing, not an animal is ill, but that our tenant’s services 
are solicited. No distance is too great for him, and never 
knowing for just what he is called he has a knapsack that 
contains tools, ointments, surgical instruments and _ paint- 
brushes, so that no matter what the nature of the case he is 
always sure to be prepared. And his sovereign remedies, 
though not always efficient, are given with such good will 
that the patient cannot help feeling better after his visit. 








ee 





WZ The Lower Mill is situated on the edge of a tiny river, 
and is so called to distinguish it from the big Upper Mill, 
which is near the entrance to our property. It isa miserable 
conglomeration of wood, stone, bricks and mortar, so old 
and so mouldy from moss and rust that only an extraor- 
dinary force of habit seems to bind the atoms together 
and prevent them from tumbling into the limpid stream 
which goes rippling by beneath the reeds and lily-pads. 

The Upper Mill, which has water all the year round, 
stands at the edge of a carriage road, and therefore has 
always had the most trade—the Lower Mill grinding only 
for the very poorest people. 

The interior of Benoit’s cottage resembles on a larger 
scale the inside of his knapsack, for anvils, paint-pots, saw- 
horses and tool-boxes, not to mention fishing-tackle and 
microscopes, can be seen standing about in picturesque 
disorder covering every available inch of room. 

‘“Madame, there is a window-pane blown out!” 

“Go and fetch Benoit,” is my reply. 

‘Madame, there is something the matter with the lock 
on the cellar door. And the spit refuses to turn.” 

‘““You’d better show them to Benoit.” 

And Benoit arrives, gay and smiling, sure of 
his victory! Door-locks and spits have long since 
delivered up to him their secrets! 

Getting down on his knees the old man shuts 
one eye and blinks into the keyhole with the other. 

““Humph!”’ says he, ‘‘I can’t see as there’s , 
anything the matter.” 

This statement never surprises us. Benoit 
always commences by remarking something sim- 
ilar. Then he pulls a complicated jackknife out of his pocket 
and begins fussing about the lock. All this to no avail! 

“Perhaps it’s the lock, 

perhaps it’s the spring; but 

I’m not a sorcerer. Now 

then, we'll see 
about that.” 

And presently 
heseizeshisham- 
mer anda regu- 
lar rain of blows 
falls on to the 
rebellious lock. 
Once the storm 
is over the key 
still refuses to 
turn. 

“The King 
himself couldn't 
mend matters,” 
explains Benoit; 
“IT shouldn’t be 
at all surprised 
if I had to re- 
move it.”’ 

“Very well; go 
ahead.” 

Once again the knife is drawn forth, the screws drop one 
by one, and when Benoit holds the lock in his hands the 
rusty point of his trusty weapon is thrust into every imagin- 
able crack of the unfortunate object. 

“Tt needs oil,”” he pronounces gravely. The can is brought 
and he greases its springs most copiously. Then he puts it 
back on the door. And I am obliged to admit that some- 
times I have come across locks which, thanks to this treat- 
ment, make a temporary resolution to behave themselves 








properly. Benoit 
does not boast of 
his victory; the 
triumphs of his 
art are no surprise 
to him. 

Sometimes, 
however, the lock 
is out of humor 
and no amount of 
coaxing will persuade it to work. Then Benoit pronounces 
his ultimatum: ‘There’s nothing to be done—no, noth- 
ing. You can send it to Paris if you like, but they'll do 
no more than I can. If you’re in a hurry I'll remove this 
lock and make you another!” 

When Benoit first offered to do this I imagined that he 
was laying out a long day’s work for himself, but I soon 
learned that he procures his locks already made in town, 
and by merely unscrewing one and screwing up another he 
had thus acquired the renown of an ‘‘expert workman.” 

But Benoit’s real passion is poaching. It seems to be in 
the blood! Generation after generation the family have 
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been poachers, and of the 
whole long line Joseph Louis 
is the most cunning. 

Whenever there is to be a big dinner in Villedieu, at the 
Mayor’s, the Justice’s of Peace or the Under-Prefect’s res- 
idence, the cook is sure to drop in at the mill. 

‘‘Benoit, we’re going to have a Senator to dine. 
There will be twenty covers laid.” 

“Then you’d better have salmon; I can get 
you one—somewhere around ten pounds. Will 
that do?” 

“Nicely. Then how about a hare?” 

“Can't promise, but I'll do my best.” 

Sy . I can count on your” 
7S ‘Surely. 

And Benoit, on the night before the dinner, starts out 
along the highroad with his hands in his pockets, only to 
dart into some well-known bush, there to find his hidden 
gun, at two steps from a rabbit hole! 





WES “There'll never be another like him,’’ exclaim the 
awe-struck peasants and the grateful housewives. 

And it is true in a sense, for what the old man can deduce 
from which way the grass is turned, or how the leaves of a 
bush are bent, is really prodigious. My husband, who has 
often hunted with him, has told me how many a time he 
has found Benoit consulting the wind, the sun, and all the 
other elements, putting himself in the hare’s place and 
reasoning that for such and such a cause the animal would 
finally come to a halt in such and such a place. And it 
is rarely that Benoit is mistaken. 

In the whole course of his long career Benoit was never 
known to keep any one waiting. In fact, it was the point of 
honor of this honest old man’s existence. 

For years he had lived thus, avoiding the gendarmes and 
the forest guards, sure that none of his customers would pur- 
posely divulge his secret. 
As age came on it ought to 
have brought with it glory 
and a certain amount of 
comfort, for Benoit had 
always been a hard worker 
and extremely economical, 
in spite of his phenomenal 
appetite. 

But man is not master 
of his destiny. Misfor- 
tune willed that a certain 
high-ranking gendarme 
was called upon to retire, 
and was succeeded by a 








young and ambitious Corsican determined not to remain 
long in the lower ranks. Before leaving the elder gendarme 
happened to mention Benoit, the poacher who had never 
yet been arrested. This made the young man open his eyes, 
for he had won his epaulets during three years’ service 
on the Spanish frontier, where he had to deal with danger- 
ous and cunning smugglers. 

‘‘T’'ll settle his business. Your Benoit doesn’t know whom 
he’s got on his track!”’ This saying with numerous com- 
mentaries was carried to the Lower Mill. 

“Bah!” said the old peasant, ‘I’ve seen others who 
boasted the same way. Where are they now? Humph! 
Besides, what’s he got to do with it? He’s an outsider; I’m 
not hurting him. If I hunt the fish out of season it’s only 
to oblige my customers. We'll see who’s the smarter, he 
Orele 

And in spite of all his diligence during long weeks and even 
months the young gendarme was unable to capture Benoit, 
and hardly a fortnight passed in the little city close by 
but that there was talk of the marvelous pike served at 
Mademoiselle B’s wedding, or of the wild duck 
offered to the Bishop by the senior Curate. 


NZS One day while making their rounds of in- 
spection the gendarme and his companion were 
caught ina terrible rainstorm; the hail that came 
pouring down prevented their horses from ad- 
vancing, and, although they donned their heavy 
cloaks, the two men were soaked to the skin. 

The older muttered something about a cup of 
coffee, and at the very thought of a steaming 
beverage they both smacked their lips. Presently 
their road led them before the inn, and, though 
discipline absolutely forbade mounted police to 
put their feet on the ground while on duty, the 
gendarmes looked at each other and then turned 
their horses’ heads toward the stable. 

When they came into the inn they were so busy 
stamping and blowing their fingers that they paid 
no attention to an individual with a large sack 
who beat a hasty retreat on seeing them enter. 
It was Benoit, who, unable to resist the tempta- 
tion, had profited by the downpour to drag a 
neighboring river for crawfish. 

When he saw the two soldiers seated with their 
feet stretched out toward the comforting blaze, 
while their cloaks and hats adorned several neigh- 
boring chairs, our Benoit softly opened the door 
which led to the stables, managed to back out their two 
horses, and, jumping on to one of the saddles, he galloped 
some four or five miles into the country, where he finally 
attached the mounts to a telegraph pole. 

No one ever betrayed Benoit’s secret, but the young 
Corsican had his suspicions aroused as to the mischief- 
maker, and he 
conceived a dire efi 
hatred for the Ae 
old man, who tri- j 
umphed secretly 
but insolently. 
Vengeance, that 
spirit of his race, 
fairly made his 
blood boil, and 
he threatened to 
become a kind of 


Sherlock Holmes 
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when one even- 
ing, as the old 
peasant was 
about to slip 
through the pri- 
vate door of Doc- 
tor T’s garden, bringing beneath his blouse a superb trout 
and a pair of young hares, the gendarme laid his hands on 
him, it was certainly the proudest day of his life. 

“In the name of the law, Benoit, I arrest you!” 

For the first time Benoit was dragged into court and 
arraigned before the Judge, but, thanks to his universal repu- 
tation for honesty, he was fined the minimum and released. 

He returned! And then a terrible war with traps and 
ambushes was declared between him and the gendarmes, 
who, if they had not gained a decisive victory, at least had 
been partially rewarded for their pains. One month later 
Benoit was caught in the act. 

Seeing the turn matters were taking my husband put on 
his hat and went down to the old mill. 

‘Benoit, it’s too stupid that you should be condemned. 
Wouldn't it be wiser to stop hunting and fishing rather than 
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LIFE STORIES 


AS TOLD BY MEN AND WOMEN WHO HAVE LIVED THEM 


What I Went Through as a Drunkard’s Wife 


The Fearfulness of -Intemperance in Family Life Shown by One Wife’s Experience 


ing when I was young. I had never 
even known any one who drank liquor. 
We never discussed the subject at 
home; there intemperance did not 
exist any more than hanging. Of course 

was vaguely aware that men were 
sometimes hanged and that certain 
poor miserable creatures were occasion- 
ally found lying in gutters and carried 
off in the ‘“ Black Maria”’ to jail; but 
all the men I knew about were good 
citizens, came home regularly to their 
meals, and, as a rule, spent the evenings in the house with 
their families. Up to the time of my marriage I supposed 
that this domestic schedule was universal among respect- 
able people. It was the only one I had ever heard of, and 
naturally I expected it to prevail in the handsome establish- 
ment where my young husband and I set up housekeeping 
with our beautiful wedding presents. 





My Friends Generally Regarded Me as a most fortunate 
girl because I had made what they believed to be ‘a splendid 
match”; for my husband came from a good family, and was 
the only son of a rich father. He had been away from home 
for several years, and upon his return there was a hurried 
courtship and marriage, and I was supposedly settled for 
life. In reality I had all unwittingly shouldered one of the 
heaviest burdens ever laid on a young bride. 

At first I was puzzled: I did not comprehend the situa- 
tion. But instinctively I realized that it was something to 
keep to myself. I was proud and brave, and my main idea 
in life was that no one should know. Only,soon after we had 
returned from our wedding trip, I told my mother about the 
curious illness to which my husband was frequently sub- 
ject—illness which caused me much anxiety because its 
nature was strange and wholly unfamiliar to me. 

My mother regarded me thoughtfully while I was speak- 
ing: then she asked me a number of questions. As I replied 
to them I noticed with a sickening sinking of the heart that 
she grew very grave and still and white. Finally, with tears 
brimming her eyes, she clasped me in her arms, exclaiming: 
“‘ My poor, poor child!”” Although I saw that she was greatly 
distressed I did not know what she meant then. 

Years afterward I found out that my mother went in state 
that very day tocall upon my father-in-law, and what passed 
between them was not of a kindly character. My mother 
was an austere woman, a grand dame in a way, and when 
she entered the presence of the man she sought she did not 
accept the proffered chair, nor even notice the courtesy. 

“T will detain you but a moment,” she said coldly. “I 
came to ask one question, and let your answer be ‘yes’ or 
‘no.’ Did you know that your son drank before he asked 
my daughter to be his wife?”’ 

The man evaded the question and sought to explain. 

“Yes or no!’’ insisted my mother. 

“ec arric r 4 4 ” 

We thought marriage would reform him,” was the reply. 
“So you knew it, and you dared to sacrifice my daughter!” 
“Yes,” said the man, “if you choose to put it that way.” 
“T will bid you good-day,’’ was my mother’s sole response. 
I think my misfortune broke my mother’s heart. She 

never spoke of it to me as a condition of my life, nor yet to 
others, as I learned long after. But I am sure the fact that 
my life was a ruin as compared with the life she had marked 
out for me was the means of shortening her days, for she did 
not live long afterward. 


It was Not the Custom in Those Days to have recourse to 
the divorce court. Women endured and waited and prayed. 
They were not released. My husband's father saw to it that 
we were always well provided for, and so in that way I did 
not feel the sting of poverty that so often goes with the drink- 
ing habit. My husband drank his liquor “like a gentleman,”’ 
drank the best and plenty of it, and made a beast of himself 
in the way that others do, as I have since come to know. 
He was never unkind in his treatment of me. Indeed he was 
not always under the influence of liquor; he had periods 
of drinking—‘‘lapses”” they were euphemistically called. 
During the intervals between these ‘‘lapses’’ we were often 
almost happy; but as he grew older the intervals became 
shorter and the “‘lapses”’ longer. 

Still the only particular in which he ever found fault with 
me was because we had no son. One after another five 
daughters were born. At first he contented himself by con- 
stantly expressing his disappointment that one of them was 
not a son; but when the fifth girl came he made no secret 
of his displeasure. Now sometimes—indeed often—I look 
back into the past and think how wise are the ways of Provi- 
dence, and I wonder if I did right to keep on living with my 
husband all through the long years without a strenuous pro- 
test. Providence gave me ample time to avoid bearing a son 
to such a father. I wonder if I should have done differ- 
ently, and I wonder what I should have done. — In the face 
of the facts such reflections are, of course, idle, but there 
are times when I cannot help going over the old ground 
and wondering! If I did wrong truly I was punished for it. 

A son was sent to us at last. Could I have foreseen the 
future would I have felt the sudden joy that thrilled meas I 
held my son in my arms for the first time? I wonder. For 
when I speak of my son I touch upon the one real sorrow in 
my life. The maternal feeling in me was so strong that for 
years my whole happiness was bound up in my children, and 
their father’s failing did not affect me so seriously while they 
were little and needed my care as it might have affected me 
had I been childless or of a different temperament. With 
my son it was different—dreadfully different! But I am 
forestalling my story; I have other things to tell before 
coming to that part of it. 

My husband grew in time to be a very large man, and I 
can see him now as he came home late at night and lay on 
the floor until morning because I had no strength with which 
to lift him into bed. At first I used to go to bed at the usual 





hour and then lie awake waiting to hear him comein. But 
presently I found it impossible to do this; and I can remem- 
ber, when my first child was a baby, passing night after 
night with her in my arms—such a young, almost child-wife 
I was—straining my ears for the first sound of my husband’s 
unsteady footsteps coming up the walk. Sometimes, in my 
distress, during the early months of her life when it was 
summer, I would sit on the front steps nearly all night long, 
with her little body clasped tightly in my arms, and wait. 
Afterward, with my children tucked safely in their beds and 
the knowledge that they were well and happy and innocent, 
I found it possible to wait patiently and even philosophically 
for the click of my husband’s latchkey in the lock. Butoh, 
the hours I have spent listening for the click of that key! 


As Long as Possible the Family Skeleton of intemperance 
was, of course, hidden away from the children as carefully 
as I could hide it. At first it was fairly easy; but as they 
grew older and my husband took to coming home in the day- 
time the task became more difficult. I can see him stum- 
bling in of an afternoon in his cups, and hear myself saying 
hurriedly to the children: 

“Sh! Papa’s sick. Make nonoise. Papa’s very sick.” 

Then doors were closed, and trained servants whisked the 
children away into other rooms and diverted them. This 
was not difficult to do with the means at hand. But when 
my father-in-law died conditions changed: expenses had to 
be curtailed, and the children learned to know what their 
father’s sickness meant. How often it took three of us to 
help to boost him up the stairs to his room! He weighed 
more than three hundred pounds. Then, too, my mother- 
in-law found it necessary to come to live with us, and she 
was a nervous woman and had neither patience nor toler- 
ance with her son’s weakness. I can see her now as she 
paced the room, excitedly wringing her hands and repeating 
over and over: “Tom’s drunk again! Tom’s drunk again!” 
This behavior of ‘‘Grandma’s” made a deep and lasting 
impression upon my‘children, and the family skeleton at 
last came to dwell with them, as with their elders, con- 
tinually. I saw it reflected in the scared look in their 
little faces. I saw them exchange glances of understanding, 
and sometimes—oh, the fearful pang of it!—I saw them 
when their eyes were red from crying. When little children 
go quietly away by themselves to cry, alone, uncomforted, 
it wrings the heart as nothing else can do. 

We had a pleasant home, but we never entertained com- 
pany at any time. We spared ourselves the humiliation of 
having any one outside the family see what was a common 
occurrence. We suffered in silence and kept our skeleton 
concealed as well as we could. I never seemed to be able 
to make my husband realize the enormity of his offense. 
Perhaps, as [ have said, I did not protest strenuously enough ; 
but I could not bring myself to reproach, to denounce, to 
engage in altercation. I could only deal gently with the err- 
ing, and so monstrous was my husband’s conceit that he 
could never be brought to acknowledge that he was different 
from other citizens who were ornaments to the community. 
As years came and went I gradually withdrew from all social 
intercourse, and my older daughters were sent away to 
school so that their lives might not be continuously clouded. 

I had found by this time that I did not crush easily; [had 
found that I had a talent for managing the family finances, 
and managing them successfully. Gradually this talent had 
developed and filled my life, and it no longer seemed to make 
much difference to me what the—shall I say it ?—what the 
family drunkard was doing. I confess it: I had grown 
almost indifferent to his conduct. Long habit had dulled 
my sensibilities in this respect; I had ceased to expect any- 
thing from him, and his reformation was not to be considered. 


It was Just at This Time That a Message Came to me, and 
it came from my own son. Late one night I returned from 
a business conference which I had been obliged to attend 
to find my son waiting up for me. He must have been about 
sixteen years old, certainly not more, at the time. He was 
sitting by the fire in his nightgown. Without a word of 
greeting he rose from the chair when I entered, and as he 
turned toward another door leading to the back hall he said 
in a voice cold with scorn: 

“Your husband came home tonight dead drunk, and / 
have just put him to bed.” 

He did not say that his father had come home dead drunk; 
he told me that my husband had come home dead drunk. 
Our son had begun to think, and youth is always intolerant. 
He had no respect for his father because he drank, and he 
had no respect for his mother because she tolerated it. In 
the emphasis he placed on the “I”’ he expressed to me 
clearly all the youthful contempt he felt for me and for my 
feminine weakness in enduring what seemed to me to be 
mine only to endure, not mine to battle with, certainly 
never mine to repudiate. Had I not been his mother | 
might have analyzed less kindly the feeling he expressed. 
But now, through what little understanding has come to me 
with advancing years, I seem to see him in a different light, 
my poor boy, with his burden of a sad inheritance. 

At the time I went to bed and lay awake nearly all night 
wondering with bitterness what it was best to do. “Your 
husband came home tonight dead drunk, and J have just 
put him to bed.”’ How those words kept ringing in my ears! 
How they still ring in my memory! The brutality of them 
appalled me then. It appalls me now. I had no reply to 
them then. I have none now. In their hard intolerance 
and scorn was conveyed to me in that hour the first hint of 
the deeper affliction that was soon to fall upon me. I thought 
that I had plumbed the depths of suffering in the summer 
nights long before, when I used to sit on the front steps wait- 
ing for my husband’s return with my baby in my arms, But, 
as God liveth, | never knew what the anguish of waiting was 
until I began to wait through the small hours of the night 
for the sound of my son’s latchkey in the lock! 

I thought I had watched and waited and prayed and lis- 
tened and suffered before; but never, never had I done so as 
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I did after my boy followed in his father’s steps. I can 
speak now gently and resignedly of this grief in the inner- 
most room of my heart, the room with the long-closed door; 
but oh, how the speaking hurts! The curse fell upon him 
when he was twenty years of age. It is said that children 
cannot inherit this failing, and, indeed, I have no argu- 
ment since my five daughters were not afflicted with their 
father’s weakness. 


“Like Father, Like Son,” is the old-fashioned adage. And 
my son was like his father—as like him as it was possible 
for one human being to be like another. But, strange to tell, 
the traits which I had endured with comparative equanimity 
in the father I could not tolerate in the son. I recognized 
and detested the selfishness, the irresponsibility, the seeming 
hopelessness of it all in the young man, where I had seen 
and been able to ignore them in the older man. My mental 
attitude was totally different in the two cases; my influence 
equally futile in both. 

Time went on. In all my experience nothing had 
approached the nerve tension I endured when I was listen- 
ing for the sound of my boy’s uncertain footstep and his 
fumbling hand at the door. For I have yet the worst to 
relate. Can you believe me when I tell you that my son 
always inspired me with fear after he became a man? I trem- 
bled in his presence when he had been drinking. It seemed 
as if his spirit repudiated me for giving him birth and my 
spirit cowered before him. Doubtless it was alla fancy, but 
my son was never kind to me after he had tasted liquor, and 
his whole attitude seemed to demand of me what moral right 
I had to be the mother of the children of a drunkard. 

My one consolation was that my daughters had come to 
me fair and perfect. Whatever our trials were they only 
served to weld together our love for one another. I meant 
to ask nothing of them, but stood ready at all times to give 
them all. But always, always I had a feeling of apology to 
them for having brought them into the world. A father is 
such an ideal character to a child that the child who is not 
so endowed is, indeed, deprived. When my husband at 
length passed away we laid him to rest dry-eyed. Fora 
long time back he had ceased to be our common scrrow; 
the other later sorrow was so immeasurably greater. 


It was at This Period That a Second Message came to me, 
and this time it came from astranger. Late one night I was 
trying to help my son into the house. He was in a worse 
state of intoxication than usual and had fallen on the side- 
walk in front of our door. Years of dissipation had begun 
to affect him, and he was growing to be a very large, heavy 
man like his father. I was endeavoring unsuccessfully to 
get him to his feet when a man suddenly appeared beside me. 
Afterward it seemed to me that there was something very 
strange in the incident, for the man went as unexpectedly 
as he had come and I[ never saw him or heard of him again. 

“Let me assist you,” he said kindly. He raised my son 
to his feet and aided me to help him into the hall where a 
light was burning. Then he turned and said ina quiet, kind 
voice so gently that I could not feel offense: ‘‘What do you 
do when your son comes home like this? Do you put your 
arms around him, or do you scold him?”’ 

“ : ” : ra a : ” 

I do neither,” I replied. ‘‘I say nothing. 

The stranger shook his head. ‘‘He is weak and you are 
strong, and what are the strong for but tolift the weak ?”’ 

I looked at him doubtfully a moment. Then, ‘What 
should I do?” I asked. 

“Put your arms around him,” was the reply. 

“But how can that help him? He has been a drunkard 
for years,’’ I objected. 

“Tove can save him,” the stranger answered quietly. 

Just then my son, who had been swaying in the chair 
where we had placed him, sagged forward, and I bent to 
steady him. When I turned back the stranger had gone. 

I got my son to his room, and then went to my own and 
locked myself in, and paced the floor and wept and prayed. 
My hour of reckoning had come. I saw myself in a new 
light—as an actual stumbling-block to my son’s possible 
reformation in my attitude of helpless resignation to seem- 
ingly hopeless conditions, in my open detestation of his 
habits, in my cowardly cringing before him. 


But Still the Thought Would Persist that I was only one of 
many; hundreds of times I had reasoned this side of it all 
out. Once more I reflected in bitterness that the Govern- 
ment gathers the gold of the liquor tax into its treasury 
only to spend much of it on prisons and other places of 
confinement in which to keep those whom drink ruins. 
I understood Carrie Nation and her methods, for in her I 
saw personified all the rebellion of helpless womankind 
against drunkenness and the source of it, the protests of 
the mothers, the anguish of the wives, and the sorrow of the 
sisters and the children. I saw it all represented in the 
crashing of the hatchet in the hands of a woman. She had 
the right idea, I thought, for I had suffered and I knew the 
feelings of proud, heartbroken wives, and of frightened 
mothers of children of drunkards. It was all plain to me. 
If women were not all so prone to conceal the skeleton of 
their unhappiness I believed they might be found marching 
in throngs in one vast army of revolt against the attitude 
of civilization toward the liquor traffic. 

It was long past midnight and I was still sitting on the 
floor before the blackened fire when there came a faint tap 
at the door. I rose and unlocked the door and my daughter 
Elsie came tiptoeing into the room. Somehow it seemed 
perfectly natural that she should come to me just then. 

‘What is it, Mother?” she asked as she put her warm 
arms about my neck. 

“It's about Rob,” I said wearily and dry-eyed, for my 
tears had all been shed. “A stranger helped me to get him 
in tonight, and he said Rob needs to have us put our arms 
around him. He said he is weak and we are strong, and 
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The New Thing in Her Heart 


The Story of a Girl Who was the Town Wall-Flower 


By Clara E. Laughlin 


Author of “ The Evolution of a Girl’s Ideal,” “The Parlor That Waited for Lily,” etc. 


Part Two—I 


k.OW,” said Godmother the very next 
| morning after she had told Mary Alice 
the secret, ‘‘to see how it works! This 
{evening I am going to take you toa 
most delightful place.” 

‘“What kind of a place?”’ Mary Alice 
’ begged to know. Already, despite the 
secret, she was feeling fearful. 

Godmother squeezed Mary Alice’s 
hand sympathetically; and then, be- 
% cause that was not enough, she dropped 
a brief kiss on Mary Alice’s anxious 

= Pee young forehead. ‘I know how you feel, 
Dear,” she whispered. ‘‘All of us, I guess, have fairy 
charms that we’re afraid to use. Others have used them, 
we know, and found them miraculous. But, somehow, 
we're afraid. I’m all undecided in my mind whether to tell 
you about this place we're going to, or not to tell you about 
it. I want to do what is 
easiest for you. Now you 
think! It probably won’t 
be a very large assembly. 
These dear people, who 
have many friends, are At 
Home on Friday evenings. 
Sometimes a large number 
call, sometimes only a few. 
And in New York, you 
know, people are not ‘in- 
troduced around’; you just 
meet such of your fellow- 
guests as happen to ‘come 
your way,’ so to speak— 
that is, if there are many. 

Je’ll go down and call 
this evening—take our 
chance of few or many and 
try out our secret. And 
I'll do just as you think 
you'd like best; I'll tell 
you about the people we're 
going to see and try to 
guess as well as I can who 
else may be there. Or I 
won't tell you anything at 
all; just leave you to 
remember that ‘folks is 
folks,’ and to find out the 
rest for yourself. You 
needn't decide now. Take 
all day to think about it 
if you like.” 

‘Oh, dear!” cried Mary 
Alice. ‘I’m all in a flut- 
ter. I don’t believe I'll 
ever be able to decide, but 
I'll think hard all day 
And now tell me what I| 
am to wear.” 


WZ She went to her 
room and got her dark blue 
taffeta and showed the 
progress of yesterday with 
the new dark net sleeves to 
replace the ugly, ruffly 
white lace ones. 

‘““That’s going to be 
fine!” approved God- 
mother. ‘*‘ Nowthis morn- 
ing I am going to help you 
make the new yoke and 
collar; and then ” she 
squinted up her eyes and 
began looking as if she 
were studying a _ picture 
the way so many picture 
lovers like to do, through 
only a narrow slit of vision 
which sharpens perspec- 
tive and intensifies detail 

“T think we'll go shop- 
ping. Yesterday, when I 
was hurrying past and 
hadn’t time to stop for 
longer than a peek, I saw 
in a Broadway shop win- 
dow some short strings of 
pink imitation coral of the 
most adorable color, for—what do you think? Twenty-five 
cents a string! I’ve a picture of you in my mind, with 
your dark blue dress and one of those coral strings about 
your throat.” 








WES Godmother’s “picture” looked very sweet when 
she came out to dinner that evening. It was astonishing 
how many of her fairies Mary Alice had found in two short 
weeks! The lovely lines of her shoulders, which she had 
never known were the chief of all the ‘‘lines of beauty,’’ were 
no longer disfigured by stiff, outstanding bretelles and 
ruffled-lace sleeves, but revealed in all their delicate charm 
by the close-fitting plain dark net. And above them rose 
the head of such unsuspected loveliness of contour, which 
rats and puffs and pompadour had once deformed gro- 
tesquely, but which the wonderful new hairdressing accen- 
tuated in a transfiguring degree. The poise of Mary 
Alice’s head and the carriage of her shoulders were fine. 
But she had never known before that those were big points 
of beauty. So she did look lovely with the tiny touch of 
coral at her throat, the pink flush in her cheeks and the 
sparkle of excitement in her eyes. It was her first “ party” 
in New York and she and Godmother had had the most 
delightful day getting ready for it. Mary Alice couldn't 
really believe that all they did was to fix over her blue 
‘jumper dress” and invest twenty-five cents in pink beads. 
But it seemed that when you were with a person like 
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Godmother what you actually did was magnified a thou- 
sandfold by the enchanting way you did it. Mary Alice 
was beginning to see that a fairy wand which can turn a 
pumpkin into a gold coach is not exceeded in possibilities 
by a fairy mind which can turn any ordinary, common- 
place, matter-of-fact thing into a delightful ‘‘experience.” 


24 But something had happened during the afternoon 
which decided what to do about the party. They were 
walking west in Thirty-third Street, past the Waldorf, 
when a lady came out to get into her auto. Godmother 
greeted -her delightedly and introduced Mary Alice. But 
the lady’s name overpowered Mary Alice and completely 
tied her tongue during the moment’s chat. 

‘“‘T used to see her a great deal in Dresden,’’ said God- 
mother when they had gone on their way, ‘‘and she’s a dear. 
We must go and see her as she asked us to, and have her 
down to see us.’’ Godmother spoke as if a very ce!ebrated 





prima donna at the Metropolitan Opera were no different 
from any one else one might happen to know. 

Mary Alice couldn’t get used to it. ‘I—I guess I manage 
better when I don’t know so much,”’ she said, remembering 
the man of many millions to whom she had been “nice” 
because she thought he was homeless and hungry. 

So to the “party” they went, and never an inkling had 
Mary Alice where it was to be or whether she was to see more 
captains of finance or more nightingales of song, ‘‘or what.” 


HE house they entered was not at all pretentious. It 

was an old-fashioned house in that older part of New 
York in which Godmother herself lived—only farther 
south. But it was a remodeled house; the old, high 
“stoop” had been taken away and one entered from the 
street level what had once been a basement dining-room, 
but was now a kind of reception hall. Here they left their 
wraps in charge of a well-bred maid whom Godmother 
called by name and seemed to know. And then they went 
upstairs. Mary Alice was ‘“‘all panicky inside,’’ but she 
kept trying to remember the secret. 

Their hostess was a middle-aged lady, very plain but 
motherly-looking. She wore her hair combed in a way that 
would have been considered ‘‘terribly old fashioned’’ in 
Mary Alice’s home town, and she had on several large cameos 
very like some Mary Alice’s mother had and scorned to wear, 


Mary Alice was reasonably sure this lady was not ‘a 
millionairess or anything like that,’’ and she didn’t think 
she was another prima donna. The lady’s name meant 
nothing to her. 

“Well!” their hostess said as Godmother greeted her, 
“‘now the party can begin—here’s Mary Alice! Two Mary 
Alices!’’ she added, as she caught sight of the second one. 
‘‘Who says this isn’t going to be a real party?”’ 

Evidently they liked Godmother in this house, and 
evidently they were prepared to like Mary Alice. Then, 
before she had time to think any more about it, three or 
four persons came up to greet Godmother, who didn’t try 
to introduce Mary Alice at all—just let her ‘‘tag along” 
without any responsibility. 

Mary Alice found that she liked to hear these people 
talk. They had a kind of eagerness about many things 
that made them all seem to have much more to say than 
could possibly be said then and there. She felt just as 
she thought the lady must 
have felt who exclaimed, 
after the man standing be- 
side Mary Alice had made 
one or two remarks about 
the Children’s Theater: 
“Oh! I want to talk to 
you about that.’’ And 
they moved away some- 
where and sat down to- 
gether. 


NZS Mary Alice didn’t 
often know what the talk 
was about, but she was so 
interested in it that she 
found herself wishing they 
would talk more about 
each thing and wouldn’t 
break up and drift off the 
way they did. They had 
such a wide, wide world 
—these people—and they 
seemed to see everything 
that went on around them, 
to feel everything that can 
go on within. 

She was so interested 
that she forgot to be afraid. 
And by-and-by, when God- 
mother had drifted off with 
some one and Mary Alice 
found herself alone with 
one man, she was feeling 
so ‘“‘folksy’’ that she 
looked up at him and 
laughed. 

‘Seems as if every one 
had found a ‘burning 
theme’—all but us!’’ she 
said. 

The young man—hewas 
young and very good look- 
ing in an unusual sort of 
way—flushed. ‘I don’t 
know any of them,” he 
said; ‘‘I’m a stranger.” 

‘So am I,” said Mary 
Alice, ‘‘and I don’t know 
any one, either. But I’d 
like to know some of these 
people better; wouldn’t 
you?” 

“IT don't know,’ re- 
turned the young man. 
“‘T haven’t seen much of 
people, and I don’t feel at 
home with them.” 

“Oh!” cried Mary Alice 
quite excitedly, ‘“ you need 
a fairy godmother to tell 
youa secret.” 

The young man looked 
unpleasantly mystified. 
“What secret ?”’ he asked. 


WEES She started to ex- 
plain. He seemed amused 
at first in a supercilious 
kind of way. But Mary 
Alice was so interested in 
her “burning theme” that she did not notice how he looked. 
Gradually his superciliousness faded. 

“Let us find a place where you can tell me the secret,” 
he said, looking about the room. Every place seemed taken. 

‘‘There’s a settle in the hall,” suggested Mary Alice. And 
they went out and sat on that. “But I can’t tell you the 
secret,”’ she said. ‘‘ Not yet, anyway a 
‘*Please!’’ he begged; ae may never see you again.” 

She looked distressed. ‘*¢ dh, do you think so?”’ she said. 
sutanyhow, Ican’ttell you. Icanonly tell you up to where 
the secret comes in, and then—if I never see you again you 
can think about it; and any time you write to me for the 
secret I'll send it to you to help you when you need it most.” 

‘‘T need it now,” he urged. 

‘“No, you don’t,’’ she answered. ‘‘I thought I needed it 
right away, but I wouldn’t have understood it or believed 
it if I’d heard it then.’’ And she told him how it was 
whispered to her, after she had been kind to the man of 
many millions. 

“And does it work?"’ he asked, laughing at her story of 
the toast and tea. 

“T don’t know yet,” she admitted; “I’m just trying 
it. That’s another reason I can’t tell you now. I have 
to wait until I’ve tried it thoroughly.” 


a 


‘You’re a nice, modest young person from the back- 
) £ 
woods,” laughed Godmother when they were going home, 
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“selecting the largest, livest lion of the evening and 
running off with him to the safe shelter of the hall.” __ 

“Lion?” said Mary Alice wonderingly. ‘‘ What lion?” 

“The young man you kept so shamelessly to yourself 
nearly all evening.” 

‘I didn’t know he was any kind of a lion,”’ apologized 
Mary Alice humbly. ‘He just seemed to be——’’ She 
stopped, and her eyes danced delightedly. ‘I was try- 
ing the secret on him,” she went on, ‘and I believe it 
worked.” 

“IT think it must have,”’ said Godmother, “for he came 
up to me before I left and exhibited all the signs of a 
gentleman who wants to be asked to call. So I invited 
him to come in tomorrow for a cup of tea.” 

“Is he—is he coming?” asked Mary Alice; ‘‘and won't 
you please tell me what kind of a lion he is, and what’s 
his name?” 

“He is coming,” said Godmother, smiling mischie- 
vously, ‘‘and I don’t know whether to tell you his name or 
not. Maybe he'd rather do that himself.” : 

“I don't care if he doesn’t,” laughed Mary Alice, “he’s 
a nice man, and he seemed to be real ———’’ And then 
she stopped again and looked mysteriously knowing. 
And Godmother nodded approvingly. 

“T loved the party,’”’ murmured Mary Alice happily as 
Godmother bent over to give her her last good-night kiss. 
“I never supposed a party where one didn’t know a soul 
could be so nice.” 


HE next morning Mary Alice wanted to know who 

everybody was, and Godmother told her—every one 
but ‘‘the young man lion,’’ as she called him. The home 
they had been to was that of a celebrated editor and man 
of letters, who numbered among his friends the most 
delightful people of many nations. The guests repre- 
sented a variety of talents. The large, dark, distinctly 
foreign-looking man was the great barytone of one of the 
opera houses. The younger man, with the long, dark 
hair, was a violinist about whom all New York was talk- 
ing. The gray-haired man with the goatee was an 
Admiral. The gentle-spoken, shy man with the silver 
hair was a famous Indian fighter of the old frontier 
days. The man who spoke informedly of the Children’s 
Theater was one of the best known of American men of 
letters. The lady who was anxious to interrogate him 
about it was one whose fame as an uplifter of humanity 
has traveled around the globe. This one was a painter 
and that one a sculptor and another was a_ poetic 
dramatist. 

“My!” sighed Mary Alice, ‘‘I’m glad you didn’t tell 
me before we went. But I hope no one thought me too 
ignorant for any use.” 

“On the contrary,’’ Godmother reassured her, ‘they 
probably enjoyed you very much. Most real people, I 
think, like to be taken for what they are rather than for 
what they may have done. That is one of the things I 
learned in my long years in Europe, where I was con- 
stantly finding myself in conversation with some one I 
did not know. We always began on a basis of common 
humanity, and we soon found our mutual interests, and 
enjoyed talking about them. It taught me a great deal 
about people and the folly of taking any of them on other 
people's estimates.” 





WEES But all this was only mildly interesting now com- 
pared with ‘‘the young man lion.” 

Of course they had to tell him the first thing when he 
came that Mary Alice did not know who he was. He 
looked a little surprised at first; then he seemed to relish 
the joke hugely. When Godmother added certain explana- 
tions he grew grave again. 

“T like that,” he said. ‘‘I think it’s a fine game, and I 
wish I might play it. I can’t most of the time. But I can 
play it with you, if you’ll let me,” he went on, turning to 
Mary Alice. She nodded assent. ‘‘That’s splendid!” 
he cried; ‘‘I haven’t played a jolly game like this since I 
was a boy. Now you're not to think I’m a King in 
disguise or anything like that. There’s really nothing 
about me that’s at all interesting; only on account of 
something that has happened to me people are talking 
about me—for nine days or so. I'll be going on in a day 
or two and every one will forget. Now let’s play the 
game. May I make toast?” 

‘““You may,” she said. 

In a little while some one came to call on Godmother, 
who took the caller into the library, and the toast-making 
went on undisturbed. 

Whoever he was he seemed to know something about 
campfires; and squatting on the rug before the glowing 
grate, toasting bread, reminded him of things he had 
heard strange men tell, when the intimacy of the night 
fire in the wilderness brought their stories out. It was 
fascinating talk, and Mary Alice listened enthralled. 

“T didn’t know I had that much talk in me,” he 
laughed a little confusedly as he rose to go. ‘‘It must be 
the surroundings that are responsible—and the game.” 

Godmother, whose caller was gone, asked him to stay 
to dinner. 

“IT wish I could!” he said wistfully, noting in the 
distance the cozy dinner-table set for two. ‘If you could 
only know where I must dine instead !”’ 

‘““You seem to dread it,’’ said Mary Alice. 

‘“‘T do,” he answered. 

She looked at Godmother. ‘I wish we could tell him 
the secret,’’ she suggested shyly; ‘‘it might help.” 

Godmother looked very thoughtful, as if gravely con- 
sidering. ‘*Not yet,’’ she decided, shaking her head, ‘‘it’s 
too soon.”’ 

“TI think so, too,” he said. ‘I’m afraid you might lose 
interest in me after you had told me. I’d rather wait.” 


224) The next day was Sunday. He had engagements 
for luncheon and dinner, but he asked if he might slip 
in again for tea; he was leaving town Monday. 

So they had another beautiful hour at what Godmother 
loved to speak of as “‘candle-lightin’ time,’”’ and, while 
Mary Alice was in the kitchen cutting bread to toast, 
Godmother and her guest made notes in tiny notebooks. 

“There!” she said when she had written the Gramercy 
Park address in his book. ‘‘ Anything you send here will 
always reach her, wherever she is.” 

“‘ And any answer she may care to make to me, if you'll 
address it to me there,” handing back her book to her, 
“will always reach me, wherever I may be.”’ 


“It is a splendid game,” he said when he was going, 
“and I’m glad you let me play. If more people played 
this game I’d find the world a lot pleasanter place to 
live in.” 

“When you know the secret you can show other 
people how to play,’ Mary Alice suggested. 

“That’s so,” he said. ‘Well, I sha’n’t let you forget 
you are to tell it to me.” 


IV 

ODMOTHER’S charming drawing-room seemed 

intolerably empty when he had gone, and they two 
stood by the fire and looked into it, trying to see again the 
jungle scene he had pointed out to them in the bed of 
coals. But the jungle was gone; the vision had faded 
with the seer. And Godmother and Mary Alice began 
picking up the teacups and the toast-plate almost as if 
there had been a funeral. 

Then Godmother laughed. ‘‘How solemn we are!” 
she said, pretending to think it all very funny. 

But Mary Alice couldn’t pretend. She set down his 
teacup which she had just lifted with gentle reverence 
off the mantel where he left it, and went closer to God- 
mother. Her lips were trembling, but she did not have to 
speak. 

“TI know, Precious—I know,” whispered Godmother. 
She sat down in a big chair close to the fire—the chair 
he had just left—and Mary Alice sat on the hearthrug 
and nestled her head against Godmother’s knees. 

Neither of them said anything for what seemed a long 
time. They just looked into the glowing bed of coals 
and saw—different things. 

Then, ‘I think,’’ Mary Alice began, in a voice that 
was full of tears, ‘‘I think I wish we hadn’t played any 
game. I think I wish I hadn’t seen him at all.” 

‘Lovey dear!” 

“Yes, bdo !”? wept Mary Alice, refusing to be comforted. 
“Everything was beautiful before he came. And now 
he’s gone and I’m so—lonesome!”’ 

Godmother was silent for a moment. ‘‘There’s the 
secret,” she suggested at last. ‘‘It was—it was when I 
felt just as you do now that I began to learn the secret.” 

Mary Alice made no reply; there seemed to be nothing 
that she could say. But after they had sat silent for 
a long while she got up and kissed her godmother 
with a new passion which had in it tenderness as well as 
adoration. 

“TI don’t believe I can be brave and lovely about it 
as you must have been to make people love you so. But 
I’m going to try,” she said. 


ZH The success with which Mary Alice’s trying met was 
really beautiful to see. At first it was pretty hard for her 
to care much about the secret or about people. Every 
assemblage just seemed to her an empty crowd where he 
was not. But when she began to wonder to how many of 
those selfsame people the others seemed the same as to 
her, she was interested once more; the secret began to 
work. 

It worked so well, in fact, that Mary Alice began to be 
quite famous in a small way. People in Godmother’s 
distinguished and delightful ‘‘set’’ talked enthusiastic- 
ally of Mary Alice’s quiet charm, and she was asked here 
and asked there and had a quite wonderful time. 

Her “poor” friend came in, whenever he could, for 
tea and toast; and sometimes he made what he called 
“‘a miserable return” for this hospitality by asking 
Godmother and Mary Alice to dine with him at his palace 
on upper Fifth Avenue and afterward to sit in his box 
at the opera. He was a widower, and his two sons were 
married and lived in palaces of their own. His only 
daughter was abroad finishing her education, and his 
great, lonely house was to serve a brief purpose for her 
when she ‘“‘came out” and until she married. Then, he 
thought, he would either give it up or turn it over to her; 
certainly he would not keep it for himself. 

At first Mary Alice found it hard to remember the 
secret ‘‘with so many footmen around.” But by-and-by 
she got used to them, and, other things being equal, 
could have nearly as good a time in a palace as in a flat. 
For this she had a wonderful example in Godmother, of 
whom some one had once said, admiringly, that she was 
“never mean to anybody just because he’s rich.” It 
was true. Godmother was just as ‘‘nice”’ to the rich 
as to the poor, to the ‘‘cowering celebrity” (as she was 
wont to say) as to the most important nobody. It was 
the secret that helped her to do it. It was the secret 
that helped Mary Alice. 

And so the winter went flying by. Twice letters came 
from him; and Mary Alice answered them, giving the 
answers to Godmother to send. Once he wrote from 
London, and once from somewhere on the Bosphorus. 
They were lonesome letters, both; but he didn’t ask for 
the secret, though he mentioned it each time. 


V 


N MARCH Godmother said: ‘‘I am going abroad for 

the summer, Dear, and I’ve just had a conference 
with my man of affairs. He reports some unexpectedly 
good dividends from my small handful of stock in a 
company that is enjoying a boom, and so if we’re careful 
—you and I—there will be enough so I can take you with 
me.”” Mary Alice was too surprised, too happy to speak. 
““Now you'll want to go home, of course,’’ Godmother 
went on, ‘‘and so we'll agree on a sailing date, and then 
you may fly back to Mother as soon as you wish and stay 
till it’s time to go abroad.” 

They decided to sail the first of May; so Mary Alice 
went home almost immediately, and on an evening late 
in March got off the train on to that familiar platform 
whence she had so fearfully set forth only four short 
months ago. 

Father was at the station to meet her, and, at home, 
by the soft-coal fire burning beneath the white marble 
mantel in the sitting-room, Mother was sewing and 
waiting for her. 

Mary Alice was thinking, as she and Father neared the 
house, of that miserable evening in the autumn when she 
had stolen past her mother and gone up to her room and 
wept passionately, in the dark, because life had no 
enchantment for her. There would be no stealing past 
dear Mother now! For the secret was for Mother, too— 
yes, very much indeed for Mother, as Mary Alice and 
Godmother had agreed in their wonderful “tucking in” 
talk the night before Mary Alice came away. All the 


way home on the train she had hardly been able to wait 
till she got to Mother with this beautiful new thing in 
her heart. 

Perhaps Mother had dreaded her girl’s homecoming, 
in a way, almost as much as she yearned for it. But if 
she had Mary Alice never knew it; and if she had Mother 
herself soon forgot it. For in all the twenty years of 
Mary Alice’s life her mother had never, it seemed, had 
so much of her girl as in the month that followed her 
homecoming. Hour after hour they worked about the 
house or sat before that grate fire in the unchanged 
sitting-room and talked and talked and talked. Mary 
Alice told every little detail of those four months until 
her mother lived them over with her, and the light and 
an of them animated her as they had animated Mary 
Alice. 


WES Little by little, in that month, Mary Alice came at 
least to the beginning of a wonderful new understanding: 
came to see how parents—and godparents!—cease to 
have any particular future of their own and live in the 
futures of the young things they love. Mary Alice’s 
bleak years had been bitter for her mother, too; perhaps 
bitterer than for herself. And her new enchantment 
with life was like new blood in her mother’s veins. 

Mother cried when Mary Alice told her the secret. 
“Oh, it’s true! it’s true!’’ she said. “If only everybody 
could know it what a different world this would be!”’ 

And as for the—Other! When Mary Alice told her 
mother about him and what his coming into her life and 
his going out of it had meant, Mother just held her girl 
close and could not speak. 

The precious month flew by on wings as of the wind. 
Mary Alice was ‘‘the town wonder,” as her brother 
Johnny said, and she enjoyed that as only a girl who has 
been the town wall-flower can; but after all, everything 
was as nothing compared with Mother and the exultation 
that had so evidently come into her life because out of 
her love and pain and sacrifice a soul had come into the 
world to draw so richly from the treasures of other hearts 
and to give so richly back again. There is no triumph 
like it, as Mary Alice would perhaps know some day. A 
mother’s purest happiness is very like God’s own. 

But at last the sailing date was close at hand. Mary 
Alice’s heart was heavy and glad together. ‘‘If I could 
only take you!” she whispered to her mother. 

Mother shook her head. ‘I wouldn’t go and leave 
your father and the children,” she said. ‘‘ You go and 
enjoy it all for me. I like it better that way.” 


VI 


HEY had an unusually delightful voyage and landed 

at Naples, where they stayed a fortnight, going thence 
to Rome, to Florence, to Venice, to the Italian lakes and 
through Switzerland to France. It was July when they 
got to Paris, and August when they tore themselves away. 
In London, where it seemed to Mary Alice she must stay 
forever to be satisfied, Godmother had great wealth of 
friends, even beyond what she had in Italy and France; 
but for the first fortnight she gave up her time entirely 
to Mary Alice’s sightseeing. By-and-by, however, her 
friends began to find out she was there and to clamor 
insistently for her. And as the exodus from town was as 
complete as it ever gets most of the invitations were 
from the country. So that Mary Alice began to see some- 
thing of that English country-house life she had read 
so much about, and to meet personages whose names 
filled her with awe—until she remembered the secret. 
And thus she came to the great event of her life. 

Godmother had what Mary Alice called ‘‘a Duchess 
friend”’ of whom she was very, very fond. The Duchess 
was a woman about Godmother’s age, and quite as 
lovely to look at as a Duchess should be. She was 
mistress of many and vast estates, and wore—on occasions 
—a coronet of diamonds and strings of pearls ‘‘ worth 
a King’s ransom,” just like a Duchess in a story. But 
she seemed to Mary Alice to have hardly the mildest 
interest in the jewels she wore and the palaces she lived 
in; Mary Alice found it hard to bear in mind that to the 
Duchess these were just as matter-of-fact, as usual, as 
unvariable, as the home sitting-room and the “good” 
hat had once been to Mary Alice. And like Mary Alice 
the Duchess found her happiness in reaching out for 
something new and different. The Duchess liked the 
world that Godmother lived in—the world of God- 
mother’s lovely mind—and she loved Godmother’s 
companionship. 


WEE That was how it came about that Mary Alice found 
herself very often in exalted society. The exalted per- 
sonages did not notice her much; but every once ina 
while, by remembering the secret, she got on happy 
terms with some of them. 

And presently a very unusual thing happened. The 
King was to honor the Duchess with a visit; he was 
coming to see one of the Duke’s ancient and famous 
estates, the like of which no King owns and which are the 
pride of all the kingdom. Many sovereigns had stayed 
at this splendid old place on England’s south coast, a 
place as famous for its beauty as for its six hundred years 
of history; so it was no unusual thing for it to house a 
King. The unusual part of it all was Mary Alice’s being 
there. By the King’s permission a wonderful house party 
was asked to meet him. Godmother couldn’t be asked; 
she had never been presented and the King was unaware 
of her existence. The Duchess would not have dared to 
present Godmother’s name on the list submitted to the 
King. Much less, therefore, would she have dared to 
present Mary Alice’s. ‘‘ But ——’’ said the Duchess and 
went on to unfold a plan. 

If Mary Alice would not mind staying on with the 
Duchess while Godmother paid another visit; and if she 
would not mind having a room somewhere in a remote 
wing; and would not mind not being asked to mingle 
with the party in any way, she might see something of 
such sights as perhaps she would never be able to see 
otherwise. Mary Alice was delighted. So she was moved 
out of the fine guest suite she and Godmother had been 
lodged in, and over to a room in a far wing of the vast 
house. From this wing she could look down on to the 
terraces for which the love and genius of none other than 
quaint John Evelyn — greatest of England’s garden 
philosophers — were responsible. To these terraces the 
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The Little Woman and the Busy Man 


_In Which is Told How the Busy Man “Mixed” in Society 


By Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd, Author of the “Belinda” 


ILLUSTRATION BY PAUL MEYLAN 


%,HE Busy Man does not shine in 
#=1| general society. He has the necessary 
equipment, but he has, too, fixed ideas 
! about the conservation of energy, and 
no one has ever been able to convince 
him that he can confer a benefit upon 
himself or his fellowman by balancing 
a cup of coffee in one hand and an ice 
in the other, while he unwinds himself 
from the flowing draperies of passing 
women, and talks about something in 
which he is not interested to some one 

AS \ LBS Ye whose name he does not remember 
and whose face he does not like. 

“You women are gregarious by nature,” he explained to 
the Little Woman during one of their periodical arguments 
on the subject. ‘‘ You weren’t even created until there was 
somebody already on hand who would be company for you. 
And then you are trained from babyhood to distribute 
small talk and subjugate your hands and feet. Petticoats 
have something to do with it, too. I believe I could sit on 
a Louis-Quinze gilt chair and hold assorted crockery and 
food on my knees and look pleasant, if I knew that a skirt 
was concealing the fact that I was toeing-in in an effort to 
keep my knees plumb, and if I had a lap that would catch 
vagrant sandwiches and cakes.” 

“Tf you had to wear petticoats for just one day 
began the Little Woman, but he interrupted her. 

“Yes, I know they’re dreadful. I don’t see how you 
navigate in them, but they are a help in a social way: you 
know they are. You never could pull off social plays in 
knickers that are mere child’s play to you in trailing skirts; 
and as for trousers ——”’ 

The Little Woman refused to be lured away from the 
matter in hand. 

“We don’t go anywhere. It’s simply disgraceful. People 
will stop inviting us.”’ 

“Hooray!” 

“Yes, that’s all very well for you—you are meeting men 
all day long—but what about me?” 






” 


ZH The Busy Man looked at herdoubtfully. If she were in 
earnest he was willing to talk seriously; but surely—surely 
she couldn’t be as dissatisfied as her tone implied. 

“Don’t you like quiet evenings at home,” he asked 
ruefully, with a hint of reproach in his voice. 

“In moderation.” 

The reply was a trifle—just a trifle—crisp. 

“But you go to lots of afternoon affairs.” 

“All women!” 

She made the statement tersely and without undue 
emphasis, but it conveyed the idea that the companionship 
of her own sex palled upon her. 

The Busy Man looked surprised. 

‘“Am I to understand, my dear, that you are hungering 
and thirsting for the society of other men?” he inquired 
with mock seriousness. 

“That’s it,’’ confessed the Little Woman brazenly. 

“You abandoned young person; I’m ashamed of you.” 

She elevated her chin a fraction of an inch and grimaced 
at him disrespectfully. 

“Now, Jack Reynolds, why shouldn’t I want to meet 
other men? [likemen. I alwaysdid. They are interesting 
even when they aren’t admirable. I wanted to marry only 
one of them, but I want to talk to hundreds of them. And, 
do you know, I find that they talk better since I’m married 

if they are willing to talk to me atall. You see, when they 
find I’m not the flirty kind they realize they can’t talk 
sentimental trash and they have to fall back on things—real 
things. Naturally they talk about the things they are 
most interested in—and there you are! I’m beginning to 
realize that I didn’t do your sex justice when I was a girl. 
Men talked to me about me then, and I underrated their 
intellects and conversational powers; but now I find that 
even the stupidest of the creatures has ideas about some- 
thing. That hopeless Mr. Martin, who always bored me to 
death when I visited Kate in Boston, was at the Wilsons’ the 
other night and he talked to me about snails for an hour. 
He’s a professor or something and he’s positively illuminat- 
ing about snails. It seems he’s chased them all over the 
world, and, do you know, Jack, they’re really fascinating. 
If he had told me about snails, instead of talking about my 
eyes and hair, in those old Boston days he’d have been 
tremendously popular with me. And then there’s Harvey 
Ritter. He was so heavy in the gay, young Pittsburg flirt 
role that we girls couldn’t stand him, but the other night at 
the dinner he told me all about a Bessemer converter, and 
he was downright eloquent. He made me feel that I could 
love a Bessemer converter. Of course I want to talk to 
other men. Why shouldn't I?” 


The Busy Man shook his head sadly. ‘‘Who am I that I 
should stand between you and a Bessemer converter—but 
if I’d learn how to make the things couldn’t we talk about 
them comfortably here at home?” 

The Little Woman ignored his levity. 

“‘Seriously, Jack, it isn’t good for us to shut ourselves off 
from people this way.”’ 

‘‘Why not if we are contented ?”’ 

She tried to think why it wasn’t good for them, but at first 
the reasons were coy. 

“Well, because—because we get stupid and dull, and for- 
get how to exert ourselves and make things pleasant for 
other people; and then we two will be completely talked out 
and bore each other after a while. There's a mental stim- 
ulus about meeting people even if they aren’t clever, and 
everybody is interesting if you get at him the right way.”’ 





WES‘ Madam, that last remark is worse than a bromide. 
It’s smug. Howare you going to get at men and women in the 
right way when you meet them as you do in general society ? 
All the conditions are artificial. Nobody is himself, and you 
only have a few minutes with each person you talk to, so 
you fill those few minutes with conversational flimflam and 
move on to the next victim. It’s a dead loss, Honey.” 

‘But dinners, Jack a ‘ 

“Oh, they are a little better. You don’t have to hold 
your food on your lap, and you can sit down on a sturdy, 
reliable chair; but it’s just about once in a dozen times that 
I draw a dinner companion who doesn’t make me feel like 
drowning myself in the soup by way of timely escape.” 

The Little Woman was grieved and judicial. 

“I’m afraid the trouble is in yourself, Jack. You're too 
critical—or too lazy. Don’t you want friends?” 

a | want friends, but I don’t care a hang about acquaint- 
ances. 

“But all your friends were acquaintances once.” 
rhey’d never have been anything else if I'd met them 
only at crushes like this Worthington affair.” 

“You don’t even like informal things unless they are 
given by somebody you're especially fond of.” 

““What’s the use of accepting hospitality from some one to 
whom you're indifferent or whom you actively dislike, and 
letting yourself in for spending money and time on them 
in return?” 

“T can’t argue about it, Jack, but I know it would be good 
for us to go out more. Everybody says acquaintance has 
such a lot to do with business success. Mr. Brown says the 
good mixer is the man who succeeds, and he ought to know. 
He’s worth twenty million dollars.” 

““Yes-—and he’s mixed all right enough. He’s made his 
twenty million dollars out of all kinds of people. Sometimes 
he’s left them their skins and sometimes he hasn't. He's got 
twenty million dollars and what else has he that I would 
want? I'll take you, and my pipe, and my book, and a few 
real friends, and some music or theater occasionally, and 
3rown and his sort can keep their millions and go right on 
with their mixing.” 

“Don’t you like to study human nature, Jack?” 

“That’s my business all day—every day—and then, in 
the evening, I’m tired and I come home!" 


667 


WES She liked the way he said “home,” and the way he 
looked at her when he said it—though she still believed in 
general society—so she smiled at him in a fashion which he 
construed as an invitation, and he kissed her. 

“You won’t go to the Worthingtons’ reception?” 

“Of course I will. Don’t I always go wherever you want 
me to go?” 

si Y-e-6," 

“And amiably?”’ 

‘“Y-e-e-s,”’ 

‘Well then?” 

‘“‘ But you are bored.” 

Iam.’ He spoke fervently. 

“How can I have a good time when I know you are being 
bored? I’m always looking to see where you are and rushing 
to rescue you from some impossible person, and just as soon 
as I leave you alone for a minute you get into trouble again. 
I honestly believe, Jack, that there’s something about you 
that draws bores—like a magnet, you know.” 

“There is, my dear. It’s my amiability. That’s what 
utterly unfits me for general society. [I’m not brutal 
enough. I just go on listening. I never have the heart to 
break away.” 

“Well, at any rate you will go to the Worthingtons’?”’ 

““My angel child, I will accept every invitation that 
is hurled at us during the next month. You sha’n’t be 
deprived of your rightful entertainment any longer. I will 
emulate Brown. I will mix! Watch me! Maybe I'll grow 
fond of it. Who knows? The French insist that ‘appetite 
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Stories, etc. 


comes with eating.’ And then we'll have such a lovely, gay 
time that we'll wonder how we ever stood these dull, stupid 
evenings alone together.” 

“Don’t be nasty, Jack.” 

“I’m not nasty. I’m resigned. I’m even more. I’m 
enthusiastic.” 


4H They went to the Worthingtons’, and five minutes after 
they had greeted their hostess the Little Woman found her- 
self backed into a corner and talking to a fat woman in a 
purple frock, who was conscientiously striving not to omit 
a single detail from the story of her small boy’s attack of 
scarlet fever. Jack was not in sight. The poor boy was 
probably already in the clutches of some hopeless bore. He 
must be rescued, but the Purple Lady prattled on and on, 
without pauses, without periods, and one really couldn’t 
be rude. 

Only when the scarlet-fever patient was entirely restored 
to health and had gone back to school did the Little Woman 
see a chance to retreat with honor, and she had not moved 
a dozen steps before Mrs. Worthington stopped her to 
introduce a lank, solemn-faced, masculine personage who 
allowed himself to be transferred without protest, as with- 
out apparent pleasure. 

“‘He’s terribly clever about something, my dear,” the 
hostess murmured in an aside. ‘I don’t remember just 
what it is, but I rather think it’s microbes. I wouldn't 
bother you, only you are always so sweet and dear and I 
know you won’t mind looking after him a bit.” 

It wasn’t microbes, after all. It was Chaldean inscrip- 
tions, but the Littke Woman did not find that out until after 
she had spent fifteen minutes flitting lightly from microbe 
to microbe in an effort to awaken a responsive chord. Then 
she tried to warm up to the ancient Chaldees, but the room 
was close, and people tangled themselves up in her frock, 
and the terribly clever man was a dead weight, and she did 
wonder where Jack was. 

At last she managed to convoy her charge into the library 
where there was a little more air and space. A familiar 
laugh drew her glance toward a distant corner. 

There was Jack! But was he bored ? 

He was not. An uncommonly handsome woman was 
attending to the matter and was apparently enjoying the 
experience. So was Jack. 

The Little Woman’s interest in Ur of the Chaldees 
faltered perceptibly, but she rallied promptly. It was 
delightful to know that Jack was amusing himself, that she 
needn't have him on her mind. And, consequently, she had 
him very much on her mind during a stupid evening; but 
she wouldn’t for worlds have admitted that fact when they 
talked the reception over on the way home. 


\O4S5 ‘That was a pleasant surprise,”’ announced the Busy 
Man cheerfully. ‘‘I had a rattling good time. There 
certainly is something in this idea of yours about finding 
amusement anywhere if you limber up and go gunning for it. 
We didn’t have anything on for tomorrow evening, did we?” 

‘“N-no,’”’ admitted the Little Woman hesitatingly. 

“T thought not, so I asked the Lindsays, and their friend, 
Mrs. Bentson, to go down to that new restaurant for dinner 
with us. They say the place is quite worth while.” 

“That will be very nice.” 

The Little Woman’s tone lacked conviction. 

It was only asshe was saying good-night that she remarked 
casually—dquite casually: 

“T thought you didn’t approve of that Bentson woman, 
Jack: 

“That Bentson woman"! The phrase expressed much, 
but the Busy Man ignored its eloquence 

“Oh, I don’t know. She seems rather a good sort. I 
guess I misjudged her. You're right about people being 
interesting if one gets at them the right way. I’ve turned 
over a new leaf, Child. I’m going to stop being critical and 
mix!” 

He did it. 

From the night of the Worthington reception life was a 
lively affair for the Litthe Woman, and the Busy Man was 
busy at all hours. They spun from one social function to 
another. They cultivated people with whom they had 
nothing in common. They entertained improbable men 
with impossible wives because the men were desirable 
business acquaintances. When a gap occurred the Busy 
Man devised some highly social way of spending the even- 
ing. He insisted upon learning bridge—he who had always 
detested cards—because, as he explained, one could always 
make up a table or two of bridge if there were nothing else 
going on. He developed an unsuspected passion for danc- 
ing, and he adopted a gallant and devoted air which women 
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Her Way of Convincng Him 


The Story of a Woman’s Wit and How it Prevailed Against a Man’s Will 


S29. DO not intend,” she declared to him, 

‘to decide at once whether I am a suf- 
fragette or not. The subject is one 
which needs great consideration, and I 
want to make up my mind carefully. 
This has nothing todo withthat. What 
I do know is that I do not at all like 
the joking attitude of most men toward 
what is a vital, burning question of the 
day. I donot approve of your attitude 
toward it and toward a great deal of a 
like nature.’ 

She paused, smiling a little at her 
own looting grandiloquence as she looked at him reproach- 
fully over a big jar of jonquils upon the piano. The room, 
which was in a measure apart in the big town mansion, was 
one much affected by her. The piano might have led to its 
designation as a music-room if there had not been so many 
books—from the newest novels to old and rare editions—as 
also successive heaps of current foreign and American peri- 
odicals, which could easily have caused the apartment to 
be described as a library, but for the piano and the music. 
The window was open, and the city noises of the bright, 
early spring day came without disturbance through the 
wide, high casement. Across Fifth Avenue the trees of 
Central Park were taking on the first faint fringe of green. 

Their engagement had lasted longer than either of them 
expected when first he asked her to marry him in the dusk 
of the November eve on the terrace of the Long Island 
country house. They had planned their honeymoon long 
before, but one family consideration after another had pro- 
duced delay. The unexpected illness of a favorite aunt 
had brought about the last postponement; but now they 
had decided to be married in June. 

After luncheon they had strayed into this more sequestered 
part of the house, as they often did, and she had seated 
herself at the piano. He was leaning over it and watching 
her in a manner which pleased her, but of which she strove 
to appear unconscious. In connection with one of her 
friends actively interested in the vote for women he had 
made some careless masculine jest, and she had replied in a 
more serious manner. 


ZH “Oh,” she continued, ‘‘when men are so progressive 
about so many things how can they be so fearfully old- 
fashioned about women? You yourself are perfectly willing 
to receive every new discovery and every other new idea, 
but about women you would be prepared to accept the 
mustiest, fustiest old Tennysonian theory in regard to their 
being the lesser man, with blinder motions bounded by a 
shallower brain and all the rest of it. I tell you we have 
changed all that; no, not changed it, for it’s always been 
the same. We are only recognized now for what we can do 
—not necessarily in a man’s way, but in our own way, which 
works better.” 

“‘T have never thought about it,” he admitted lazily. 

“That is the only reason why I forgive you,”’ she con- 
ceded. ‘‘Womankind and girlkind are things which you 
have accepted on tradition, only your traditions date from 
the time of your great-great-great-great-grandfather.”’ 

She opened her large eyes and waved her small hands as 
she repeated the words with increasing emphasis to assist 
in conveying the remoteness of time to which she wished 
him to understand that his opinions belonged. 

“In your heart you think that women are good for noth- 
ing,” she continued, speaking more strongly than she really 
felt, partly in joking exaggeration and partly to cause him 
to realize that she was not without deeper interest in the 
matter, ‘‘good only to darn the symbolic stocking of house- 
hold economy.” 

“I think that a woman should be womanly,” 
tained stoutly. 

“By which you really mean narrow and ignorant and 
practically useless. You don’t realize that we are the glove 
of velvet on the hand of steel—that we civilize it, and keep 
it not only from rusting, but also from smashing things. 
My comparisons may be mixed, but I assure you that my 
ideas are not. Oh, I have no patience with men. You be- 
lieve that you can do everything because you are big and 
strong, and go about knocking down insolent ruffians.’ 

‘Personally I don’t spend my time in that way,” he 
urged gently. / 

“You did once, because I heard about it,’’ 
“You think that we are pretty. 
you think that lam?” 





he main- 


she declared. 
I believe I may say that 
she paused to ask. 


WES “You can with perfect safety go as far as that without 
danger of overstatement,” he gravely assured her in a tone 
which thoroughly satisfied her, so that she continued less 
aggressively: 

“You accept us as you would a pleasant day—as some- 
thing nice." You don’t know how much women do that you 
don’ t know. All nice women are always working for some 
man’s good without his being conscious of it, and often 
unconsciously themselves. Mostly it’s in fashions which 
they have of their own. Do you remember in Scott's 
‘Talismz an,’ where Richard drives through the bar of iron, 
I think it is, with a sweep of his two-handed sword? That 
is the man of it. Also the manner in which Saladin cuts the 
silk cushion in two with his simitar by a turn of his wrist ? 
There is the woman’s way. We women and girls are con- 
tinually undoing the hardest kind of Gordian knots with 
our skill or the wit of woman, and you may be very thankful 
—cynics to the contrary—that we generally interfere for 
your help and not for your harm. ‘Take care, bew: re, re 
she quoted as she stood up, “‘‘she will be fooling thee,’ but 
really for your own good in some manner you will least 
suspect.” 

“All right,’’ he answered, ‘‘I’m perfectly willing to be 
persone ally conducted by you.” 

“That,” she exclaimed, turning swiftly, ‘‘is exactly the 
belittling way in which I object to your regarding our—my 
administrations. You take it so condescendingly. Because 
a woman is pretty and attractive she may be allowed to 
believe that she has a finger in the pie. Whereas you would 
resent it awfully if you thought that we really prevented 
you from following your own opinion, even if we were sure 
that it was best for you. 


By George Hibbard 


Author of “Iduna,” “The Governor,” etc. 
Both looked toward the door as a servant entered. 
‘“‘A telephone message, sir,’ the man announc ed. “y 
was to say in something of a hurry, sir, and important.” 
‘‘Some one knew that I was here,’’ he said as the servi- 
tor’s form slowly receded. “I had better see about it.” 
“There is the telephone there,’”’ she answered, pointing 
to where the instrument stood inconspicuously on a light 
table ina corner. ‘‘ You do not need to go downstairs.” 


4 He took up the receiver and after a few sentences of 
inquiry remained for some time listening intently. She had 
arisen and occupied herself in arranging with gentle touch 
the flowers upon the plano. At length he rose abruptly. 

“T’ve got to go at once,” he announced. ‘It’s rather 
urgent. I’m afraid that I may be too late as it is.” 

“Yes,” she said without any questioning inflection. ‘‘ We 
can go out in the motor later if you get back.” 

“T sha’n’t be long,” he continued impatiently. 
only to tell some people to go to the mischief generally.” 

‘You are angry. 

“Through and through,” he answered. 
Trades School on the East Side. 
taken in it.” 

“It was magnificent in you, I thought, and I realize the 
work and study that you have given to it.” 

““You remember how the newspapers have denounced my 
being on the Board of Directors, declaring that I was useless 
and unpractical. ‘A kid-glove idealist,’ I think, was one of 
the names they called me. Why, the fact is that my 
grandfather years ago started it and carried it on—every- 
body’s forgotten that—and I’ve only been trying to follow 
his plans, which I knew, and nothing else ever since. 
don’t say that politics have come into it, but there’s a 
clique in control of the management which wants to run 
things its own way, and one or two who run the others 
for their own advantage. If I didn’t stand out for a good 
deal there would be a great loss of efficiency, and the 
institution is doing excellent work. Thompson has just 
telephoned that there is a meeting of the board this after- 
noon, and that the question of turning me off it will come 
up, and very likely that’s what they'll do.” 

“It’s outrageous!” 

“Pe rfec tly; but they sha’n’t have a chance.” 

“Why 

— haere,” he replied, ‘‘only one possible course. I shall 
go directly to the meeting. There need be no delay. I 
shall orally offer my resignation.” 

He took a step away. Her hand placed immediately and 
lightly on his arm arrested him. 

“It is not so sure. They may not do it, 
drew nearer to him. 

‘That makes no difference. I will not endure the inso- 
lence of a doubt. I will not stay to be kicked out.” 

“You are going—now.” 

‘At once. The motor is at the door. 
that I do not care.” 

‘‘Is—is that wise?’’ she demanded while her fingers 
tightened a little on his coat-sleeve. 

I don’t know. I know what I am going to do.” 


ae 


“Tt’s about the 
You know the interest I’ve 


” 


she urged as she 


I will show them 


ZS ‘ There is a chance that their action may justify you— 
be an answer to the criticisms in the newspapers which make 
you so provoked. Won't resigning look as if you feared what 
they might do—in a way admit that you have not been 
right, should not have the place? Won't it be giving up 
your own case { ft 

“Let the newspapers—let people—say what they like,” 
he denounced with the furious unreason and recklessness of 
a thoroughly angry man. ‘‘I’ll show them that what they 
want to take away is nothing to which I cling. I won’t have 
them believe that I am willing to continue on sufferance— 
because the family have done so much. I can’t let them 
think that I might even beg them as a favor to keep me.” 

‘‘No, of course not,’’ she assented readily. ‘‘ But if you 
do not care for the wisdom, the selfish personal policy of it, 
you will be willing to think of what you can do for others in 
making the school better. You will be willing to consider 
the good that you can accomplish and which will be impos- 
sible if you give up. In resigning you are resigning the 
power to help those who cannot help themselves.”’ 

For an instant he looked at her doubtfully. The argu- 
ment had struck him strongly even in his wrath. 

‘“No,”’ he went on, the strength of his indignation and 
injury overriding him. ‘‘ There are times when a man has 
the right to think wholly of himself. Ina case like this to 
be passive is out of the question. One should assert one’s 
self.””. He wheeled about and stepped a pace forward. 

‘No, no; you must not,” she insisted. ‘‘I am sure this 
is unwise. My instinct is 

‘“That woman’s instinct,” he said, not unpleasantly. 

“There is something in it,” she maintained, “just as 
there is in a woman’s knowing how to get what she wants 
when she thinks that it is best. Iam right. Please wait; 
think.” 

‘It might be too late. 

“That is my wish.” 

“It isn’t mine,” he replied intemperately. 

‘“‘T feel that perhaps I should not interfere,” 
“T can’t help it, though.” 

“T would do anything you like,” he answered more 
calmly. “This, though, concerns me entirely. I must tell 
them what I think of them for my own satisfaction, if for 
nothing else.” 

“You will go?” 

“Ves.” 

“I can’t,” she asserted suddenly, 

‘“‘How can you stop me? 





” 


she declared. 


she demanded earnestly. 
“T won’t let you.” 
he asked in surprise. 


2S Before he had finished the words she had darted away. 
As he watched her she sped across the room. The big 
carved door stood half-closed. With a swift motion she shut 
it altogether. For an instant she fumbled with the lock. 
Next she turned back to him, her fingers for a moment 
busy at the laces about her neck, then drawn quickly away. 

‘““Now!” she exclaimed, defiantly confronting him. 

“WwW hat did you do that for?” he asked sharply. 

‘As you will understand, so that you shall stay here and 

not do something unw orthy of you—hurtful to others.’ 


“How can you expect to keep me?” he inquired incredu- 
lously. 

“Can you go?”’ she replied with conviction. 

 Why—the key —— 

‘You are a gentleman. Would you take anything from 
me by force? I do not believe, if 1 merely held something 
in my hand, that with your training and traditions you 
would dream of seizing it from my fingers, much less’’— 
she went on as she touched her throat—“‘here!” 

He stood in baffled doubt, but immediately, with a new 
and quick view of the situation, he laughed. ‘The tension of 
voice and manner which had suddenly come and increased 
with both of them with almost equal suddenness in a measure 
disappeared. She laughed, too, a little excitedly as he 
continued to smile. 


WES ‘So this,” he said, “is the woman of it, the woman’s 
way of which you boasted.” 

‘Perhaps,’ she answered. 

“It seems effective,” he commented. ‘I can’t jump out 
of a window of this height without certainty of serious and 
wholly incommensurate injury. I can’t call or raise a 
disturbance in your house, for that would be ridiculous, a 
thing which under no circumstances would be permitted to 
one’s self.’ 

“You may blame me,”’ she insisted with rather a quiver- 
ing voice, ‘but I am not willing that you should act in a 

way which is bad for you if I can help it. 

‘You appear to have been able to help it very decidedly,” 
he stated with some grimness. ‘‘ May I ask how long Iam 
to be held in captivity?” 

“Until you cannot do what you said.’ 

‘“Then I may be released,” he ae. “As I cannot help 
myself I suppose that I shall have to ac knowledge that you 
have conquered. That you, as a woman, can accomplish 
results because you are a woman; for, of course, if you were 
a man I'd have that key in no time. Still | am not sure 
that you have quite established the matter. You maintain 
that a woman gains her object by strictly feminine means. 
It seems to me that you are holding me in durance by 
‘force majeure’; that I am a prisoner by a compulsion 
which even a man might employ. Simply by his lock- 
ing the door and throwing the key out of the window I 
might be held here until such a time as the door could be 
opened ——”’ 

“True,” she replied. 

“You will not give up and let me go?” he asked suddenly. 

‘“No,” she replied firmly. 

The horns of the automobiles passing in the street sounded 
not far off. The call of a newsboy crying an “ Extra’’ rose 
clearly, but for a moment both seemed to themselves cut 
off from the world in the conflict of the suddenly arisen 
condition. 


W244 The telephone jangled and he watched her as she 
walked to it and listened. 

“It’s for you,” she informed him. ‘As you telephoned 
from this room before they have called you here.” 

He took the receiver from her hand and she advanced to 
the window, where she stood looking out until at length an 
exclamation caused her to glance about. 

‘It’s from Thompson,” he announced, hanging up the 
receiver on its fork. ‘‘He says he’s just heard from one of 
our friends that it’s all right. They held the meeting earlier 
than was announced on purpose to take the vote about me 
before our people all got there ——”’ 

“Yes,” she said intently. 

“‘It didn’t even come toa vote. It all fizzled out. They 
lave retained me by acclamation, as it were, and indorsed 
my policy completely.” 

She did not speak, but turned away so quickly that he 
could not see if she smiled. 

‘I suppose,” he said, ‘‘that it’s my part to say you told 
me so.’ 

“It’s your part now,” she answered, looking at him so 
that he could see that she was indeed smiling, “‘to open the 
door and let me get ready to go out in the motor.” 

“But I can’t,” he objected. 

“Try!” she directed. 

‘‘What do you mean?” he demanded in amazement as he 
walked to the entrance. 

Automatically he placed his hand on the knob. Equally 
mechanically he turned it. Under the slight unconscious 
pressure which he exerted the door swung back 

“Why,” he cried, ‘it’s open! It has not been locked.” 

““No, no. Don’t you understand?”’ she half laughed and 
half sobbed, meanwhile drawing nearer to him with her 
hands joined pleadingly together. “I could not have 
locked it. There has not been a key in it for I don’t know 
how long. Of course you never observed that. There is no 
key at all. I have not got one. I had to make you believe 
there was one—that I locked the door and had it, though I 
told you nothing that was not so.” 

“And,” he exclaimed, ‘‘I could have walked out all the 
time!”’ 

‘““At any moment.” 


22% Again foran instant he stood in uncertainty, but again 
he laughed. “I give in,” he said. ‘‘ There are more things 
in a woman’s philosophy than are imagined by men. You've 
kept me a prisoner with nothing to hold me.” 

“Do you admit,’ ’ she demanded with her hz ind against 
his shoulder, ‘‘that women count for some thing?’ 

‘If I never believed it before,’’ he replied, ‘‘I’d have to 
acknowledge it now. Men are mere blind, “lB a stupid 
idiots.” 

‘I should not go so far as that,’’ she conceded generously. 
He put his arm about her, holding her closely and pre- 
venting her from moving away. ‘Women can,” he con- 
tinued, “arrange all to please themselves. You have said 


lg 
“Certainly ; of course they, can,” she answered incau- 
tiously. “ Didn’ t Ike ep you? 


“‘And now,” he said, ‘‘I am keeping you. Of course, if 
you were not willing you’d find a way 

“That’s not fair,” she objected indignantly, as he 
swiftly drew her toward him and she hid her face against 
his shoulder. 
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RED PEPPER BURNS 


The Love Story of a Country Doctor: By Grace S. Richmond 


and I’m the loser. Ches and I’ve hada 
bet on since we saw the Green Imp tear 
off just as the first guests were coming. 
I vowed it was a fake call and you’d 
never get back till the musicians were 
green-flanneling their instruments.” 

“‘T knew he wouldn’t do us a cut-away 
trick like that,’’ declared Arthur Chester 
with an affectionate, white-gloved hand 
on Burns’s black-clad arm. ‘‘ Not that 
I’d have blamed you on a night like 

: = e%3 this. What people want to give dances 
for in August with the thermometer at the top of the tree 
I don’t know.” 

“Go along in, old man, and see the ladies. Take out 
Pauline. Mrs. Lessing isn’t dancing. Make a sitting-out 
engagement with the lovely 
widow, then bolt out here. 
That’s my advice,” urged 





Author of the “Juliet” Stories, etc. 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY C. M. RELYEA 


“‘No way out; I'll have to go, Ches,”’ said he with ill- 
concealed joy. 

“But you'll hustle? You'll make one more try of it?” 
begged Chester. ‘This thing won’t break up early: not 
with Pauline pushing it. You'll be back in time to be taken 
out and fed?” 

Dey: toy 
porch. 

“Lucky dog,’’ gloomed Macauley. ‘‘The call’s five 
miles out on the road to the city. I'd like to be in the 
— for the spin Red’ll make of it. By George! 

He broke off suddenly, gave a hasty look around and 
bolted off the end of the porch into the semi-darkness of 
the lawn. He ran across behind the houses to his own back 
porch, procured a dust-coat from within and dashed back, 
regardless of the bodily heat he was generating. As the 


and Burns disappeared off the end of the 


pretty eager to get away from the glories of your wives’ 
entertaining.” 

‘“‘It’s one curious thing,’’ admitted Macauley thought- 
fully, ‘‘that no matter how harmonious a couple may be 
they’re bound to differ on what does and does not constitute 
entertainment.” 

“Of course a girl like Pauline always wants to dance, no 
matter how torrid the night,’’ explained Chester. ‘‘Win 
and I have to consider our guest’s wish. But you can bet 
Paul isn’t getting her wish—not with R. P. Burns running 
around the country all the evening and only making five- 
minute stops at her side.” 


WES By the speed with whichthe Green Impswallowed the 
ground it looked as if Burns might make several such trips 
and still interpolate a number of ‘‘five-minute stops”’ 
before the affair at the Chester house should be over. Before 
his passengers were well 
aware of the distance they 








had covered he pulled up in 





Macauley. 

“Much obliged, I will. 
Wouldn’t have come if 
Winifred hadn’t cornered 
me.” 

“She’s doing her duty 
by Pauline, and she con- 
siders her duty isn’t done 
till she’s secured the men 
Paulinewants. But I say— 
when you geta look at Ellen 
you'll forget the rivulets 
coursing down your neck. 
It’s the first time she’s worn 
anything not suggestive of 
past experiences. It’s only 
white tonight, but——”’ 
Macauley’s pause was 
eloquent. 

Burns pushed on into the 
house, through whose open 
doors and windows came 
sounds of revelry. A 
stringed orchestra was 
playing somewhere out of 
sight, and to its music the 
late arrival, holding his 
head well up that he might 
keep his collar intact until 
the latest possible moment, 
set his course toward his 
hostess. 


W2ZE5 Outside,inthe bower 
which had been made of 
the porch, Chester, dis- 
gracefully shuffling off the 
duties of host and lounging 
with Macauley and two or 
three other of the married 
men, reported through the 
flower-hung window the 
progress of the victim led 
to the sacrifice. 

‘“He’s shouldered his way 
to Win—he’s shaking hands 
and trying not to look hot. 
Hi! Pauline’s sighted him 
already. She’s making for 
him like the arrow to the 
target fe 

“Or the bullet for the 
hippopotamus,” suggested 
Macauley under his breath 
in Chester’s ear. 

He, too, began to recon- 
noiter. ‘ He’s asking her if 
she saved the first one for 
him, and she’s telling him 
she did till the last minute. 
Her card is full now, but he 
shall have the last half of 
this next one. Doesn't he 
look overjoyed ?”’ Chester 
chuckled wickedly. 

“Where’s Ellen? Why 
isn’t she on deck now just 
as Red comes?”’ Macauley 
began tofume. ‘She's be- 
haved nobly all the evening 
so far—she might have a 














rational being now for a 
partner as her reward. But 








front of a small cottage. 
They settled themselves 
comfortably to await a fif- 
teen-minute stay, but in 
five he was out again. Both 
dust-coat and clawhammer 
were off—his sleeves were 
rolled to the elbow. 

“I’m in for it, boys,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Can’t get away 
under two hours at the 
shortest. Sorry. But they 
didn’t let me know what 
they wanted me for, and 
I’m caught. You'll have 
to drive home. Call up 
Johnny Caruthers and let 
him bring back the Impand 
Miss Mathewson. I can’t 
be spared long enough to go 
myself, so take her this note 
to tell her what to bring. 
Get busy now.” 

He handed Macauley a 
hasty scrawl on a prescrip- 
tion blank, and smiled at 
the discomfited faces of his 
two friends showing plainly 
in the lights which streamed 
from the house. 

“You look blamed 
pleased over your job,” 
growled Macauley. 

“T like the job all right,’’ 
admitted Burns, ‘‘par- 
ticularly when contrasted 
with “; 

“You wouldn’t say it if 
you'd caught one glimpse 
of Mrs. L— Fe called 
back Chester as the Imp 
responded somewhat er- 
ratically to Macauley’s un- 
accustomed touch. Butall 
the answer they got was an 
emphatic ‘‘Don’t change 
gears as if you were running 
a thrashing machine, Mac.” 


WWZE5 It was two hours and 
a half later that he came out 
of the small cottage again, 
wiping a damp brow, his 
white shirt-front a pathetic 
ruin, his hastily reassumed 
white waistcoat and tie de- 
cidedly the worse for having 
been carelessly handled. 
But his face, when he 
turned it toward the stars 
as he crossed the tiny patch 
of a flower-bordered yard, 
was a contented one. 

“It pays up all the ar- 
rears when you can leave a 
chunk of happiness behind 
youas big as that one,” he 
said to himself. 

Johnny Caruthers had 
gone home by trolley long 
ago, and Miss Mathewson 
was to remain for the night 

















I presume she’s sitting out 
somewhere with that chump 
of a Wardlaw—he follows her like a shadow and she’s too 
kind-hearted to shake him. She's si 


RES Avoice speaking softly from the lawn below the pore h 
iterrupted him. ‘‘Is Doctor Burns here?’’ it asked. 

Chester went over to the rail. ‘‘ He’s only just come, you 
know, Miss Mathewson. You don’t have to call him out 
this minute, do you?”’ 

‘I’m sorry, Mr. Chester, but I’m afraid I must. The 
call is very urgent.”’ 

“Tell ’em to get somebody else.” 

“Doctor Burns wouldn’t like it—they’re special friends 
of his.”’ 

‘Oh, well—I suppose he'll see the bright side of getting 
out of that Turkish bath in there, but I must say I wish I 
didn’t have to pull through this whole affair without his 
Support,” grumbled Chester as he went in to find Burns, 
now disappeared into the rooms where the music came from. 
_ Red Pepper came out looking the name more than usual, 
for three rounds of the floor had brought, as it seemed to 
him, every drop of blood to his face, and his hair clung 
damply to his brow. He held a brief colloquy with his 
office nurse. 


Green Imp backed out of the barn Macauley swung himself 
into the unoccupied seat. 


Burns, also in dust-coat pulled on over his evening clothes, 
grinned cheerfully. ‘* Deserter?’’ he queried. 

‘You'll be back within the hour, won’t you ?”’ 

‘‘Less than that, probably. The Imp’s running like a 
bird tonight: show you her paces when we get out. Hi, 


there! Who's that chasing us? Well, of all the—you, too, 
Ches?”’ 

Panting, Chester flung himself upon the running-board 
just as the car turned out of the yard. ‘‘Had a hunt for 
my coat—nearly lost you!’’ he gasped. 

‘Burns stopped the car. ‘‘See here, Sonny,” he expostu- 
lated. ‘‘You happen to be host, you know. I might be 
detained out there, though I don’t expect it.” 

“I'll take the trolley back if you are,’’ replied Chester, 
settling himself. “I can’t stand it to see you fellows cut 
away out of the powwow and not go, too, I'll take my 
chances.” 

““So be it!” and, laughing, with a glance back at the 
gayly-lit house, Burns sent the car on its course. “You 
two are always bragging up the married life,’’ he remarked 
as the Green Imp gathered speed, “ but it strikes me you're 


and return with the Doctor 





when he came in for his 

morning-after visit. Burns 

sent the Green Imp off at a moderate pace, musing as he 

drove through the now moderated and refreshing air of two 
o'clock in the morning. 

“Party must be about over by now; think it’ll adjourn 

without seeing any more of Red Pepper and his misused 


dress clothes,’’ he reflected “TI suppose those dancing 
puppets think they've had a good time, but it isn’t in it 
with mine. Bless the little woman: she’s happy over her 


first boy! He’s a dandy, too. As for Tom, I could have 
tipped him over with a nod of the head when he was thank- 
ing me for leaving the merry-go-round to stand by. It 
must feel pretty good to be the father of a promising speci- 
men like that. Must beat the adopting business several 
leagues. And that’s not saying that Bobby Burns isn’t 
the best thing that ever happened to R. P.” 
Philosophizing thus, he presently sent the Green Imp 
at her quietest pace in at the home driveway. The Chester 
house was still brilliantly illumined; his own dark except 
for the dim light in the office and—he discovered it as he 
rounded the turn—a sort of half-radiance coming from the 
windows of his own room, where Bob slept in the small bed 
beside his own. Burns gazed anxiously at this, for it showed 
that somebody had turned on the hooded electric. He was 
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accustomed to leave the door open into his private office, 
in which a light was always burning, and with this Bob 
had hitherto been satisfied. 

‘‘He must have waked up and called for Cynthia,” he 
decided. Housing the Imp he quietly crossed the lawn 
to the window. Both windows, screened by wire and 
awnings, were wide open; he- could see with ease into 
the room, for the house was an old one and stood low. 
Climbing wistaria vines wreathed the windows, and 
sheltered by these he found himself secure of observation. 
For after the first look he became exceedingly anxious 
not to be discovered. He had come home in the.stirred 
and gentle mood often brought upon him by his part in 
such a scene as the one he had lately left behind him. 

In the first wave of joy swept by a birth into a home 
whether humble or exalted, the man who has been of 
service in the hour of trial is often caught and lifted into 
a sympathetic pleasure which lasts for some time after 
he has gone on to less satisfying work. Burns had often 
jeered gently at himself for being, as he consideréd, more 
than ordinarily susceptible to a sort of odd tenderness 
of feeling under such conditions, and as he stared in at 
the scene before him he was uneasily conscious that he 
could not have come upon it ata more vulnerable moment. 


1242 Bobby Burns was sitting straight up in bed, his 
cheeks flushed, his eyelids reddened as if with prolonged 
crying, but his small face radiant with happiness as he 
regarded his companion, his plump little fist thrust tight 
into the hand which held his. In a chair close beside 
him sat a figure in misty white; bare, beautifully moulded 
arms, from which the gloves had been removed, gleam- 
ing in the glow from the hooded light, though this had 
been partly turned away so that the figure was mostly 
inshadow. Black head was close to black head, her black 
lashes and his disclosed dark eyes curiously alike in the 
distracting glance of them; even the coloring of the 
faces was similar, for both showed the warm and peachy 
hues laid there by the summer sun. 

“They might easily be mother and son,’ 
thought forced upon the spectator. 

He listened abstractedly to the conclusion of the story 
—it must have been a charming story, for the boy’s cry 
of regret when it ended was eloquent —but he heard with 
full appreciation the richness of the low voice, and could 
not wonder at Bob’s delight in it. He watched with ab- 
sorbed eyes the embrace exchanged between the two, and, 
forgetting to be cautious, his shifted foot crunched the 
gravel under the window. 

Quicker than thought the light went out. Burns made 
for the office door, consumed with eagerness to catch 
her before she could get away. But when he set foot 
upon the threshold of his room only the little figure, 
pulling itself again erect in the bed, met his eyes in the 
dim light issuing from the office. 

““Nobody heard me cryin’ but her,” explained Bob 
to his questioning guardian. ‘‘Cynthia was.all goned 
away and I heard the fiddles and they made me cry. She 
comed in and told me stories. Iloveher. But she wented 
awful quick out that way.”’ He pointed toward a French 
window opening like a door upon the lawn. ‘I wish she 
didn’t go so quick. She looked awful pretty, all white and 
shiny. She loves me, I think, don’t you?” 

“OF course, old man. That’s your particular good 
luck—eh? Now lie down and go to sleep.” 

‘“‘Aren’t you going back to the party?’ asked Bob. 

“Hardly.” Burns glanced humorously down at his 
attire. ‘“‘But I’m not going to bed just yet, so shut your 
eyes. I'll not be far away.” 

The child obeyed; and exchanging the clawhammer for 
his office coat Burns went out by way of the French 
window to the rear of the house. : 


was the 


22H An hour afterward Arthur Chester, putting out 
lights, discovered from a back window a familiar figure 
at a familiar occupation. But at this hour of the night 
the sight struck him as so extraordinary that, curiosity 
afire, he hurriedly let himself out of the side door he had 
just locked, and crossed the lawn. 

“In the name of all lunatics, Red, why sawing wood ? 
It can’t be ill temper at missing the show?” 

In the August moonlight the figure straightened itself 
and laid down the saw. ‘Go to bed, and don’t bother 
your addle pate about your neighbors. Can’t a man cut 
up a few sticks without your coming to investigate?” 

“Saw a few more. You haven't got the full dose 
necessary yet,’’ advised Chester, his hands in his pockets. 
‘“Want me to sit up with you till you work it all off?” 

“It’s beginning to look as if it wouldn’t work off.” 

“‘Must be a worse attack than usual. How long have 
you been at it?” 

“Don’t know.” 

““Sawed that whole heap at the side there?” 

‘Suppose so.” 

“Lost a patient?” 

“No. 

“Blow out a tire?”’ 

“No.” 

“Bad news of any sort?” 

“No. Go to bed.” 

“T feel I oughtn’t to leave you. Don’t you think it 
might ease your mind to tell me about it?” 

es | , Go to bed!” 

Burns came at him with the saw and Chester fled. 
Burns went to his woodpile, dashed the sawed sticks into 
orderly ranks, then stood and looked up at the stars. 

“Tf an hour of that on a night like this won’t take 
the nonsense out of me,” he solemnly informed a bright 
particular planet now low in the heavens, ‘‘I must be 
past help. But I’ll be—drawn and quartered—if I'll 
give in. Haven't I had knockouts enough to be able to 
keep my head this time? Red Pepper Burns, ‘Remember 
the Maine!’ Now go to bed yourself!” 


Vill—In Which He is Unreasonably Preoccupied 


“DED PEPPER BURNS, put down that stuff and 
come over. It’s nine o’clock and Pauline goes 
tomorrow, as you very well know. And not only Paul, but 
Mrs. Lessing. Paul’s persuaded her to start when she 
does, though she wasn’t expecting to go for three days 
longer.” 
R. P. Burns looked up abstractedly. ‘Can't come now. 
I’m busy,” he replied, and immediately became reab- 
sorbed in the big book he was studying. 


Chester gazed at him amazedly. He sat at the desk 
in the inner office, surrounded by books, medical maga- 
zines, foreign reviews in both French and German, as 
Chester discovered on approaching more closely, by 
loose anatomical plates, by sheets of paper covered 
with rough sketches of something—it looked more like 
a snake in convulsions than anything else. Evidently 
Burns was deep in some sort of professional research. 

It was not that the sight was an unaccustomed one. 
There could be no question that R. P. Burns, M. D., 
was a close student; this was not the first nor the for- 
tieth time that his friend had thus discovered him. The 
view to be had from the point where Chester stood, of 
the small laboratory opening from this office, was also a 
familiar one. He could see steam rising from the ster- 
ilizer: he knew surgical instruments were boiling away 
there. A table was littered with objects suggesting careful 
examination; a fine microscope in position; a centerfuge, 
Bunsen burners, test tubes; elsewhere other apparatus 
of a description to make the uninitiated actively sympa- 
thetic with whoever might be the coming victim. 

The point of the situation to Chester was the astonish- 
ing fact that Burns could hear unmoved of the immediate 
departure of Ellen Lessing. He made up his mind that 
this scientific enthusiast could not have assimilated the 
dreadful news; he would try again. 

“Red! Do you hear? She’s going tomorrow 
row!” 

“Let her go. Don’t bother me.” 

“IT don’t mean Pauline. Ellen’s going, too.” 

Burns put up one sinewy hand and thrust it through 
his hair, which already stood on end. His collar was off 
and he wore a laboratory apron: his appearance was not 
prepossessing. He pulled a piece of paper toward him 
and began to make rapid lines. It was the snake again, 
in worse convulsions than before. Evidently he had not 
heard. Chester approached the desk. 

‘“‘ Red!” he shouted. ‘‘The patient isn’t on the table 
yet: he won't die if you listen to me one minute. I want 
you to take this thing in. Mrs. Lessing ——”’ 





tomor- 


ZH? Knocking the sketch to one side and precipitating 
three books and a slue of papers to the iloor, Red stood 
up. He towered above his shrinking friend, wrath in 
his eye. His lips moved. If it had been three months 
back Chester would have expected to hear language of a 
lurid description. As it was, the first syllable or two did 
slip out, but no more followed. Only speech — good, 
vigorous Saxon, not to be misunderstood. 

“Will you try to get it into your brain that I don’t 
care a hang who goes or where so long as I figure out a 
way to do this trick? The other fellows all say it can’t 
be done. Not one of ’em’ll do it, not even Van Horn. 
I say it can, and I’m going to do it tomorrow morning at 
nine o'clock, if I can work out a tool to do it with and 
make it. And I can do that if idiots like you will get out 
and keep out!” 

He sat down and was instantly lost again in his effort 
at invention. Chester looked at him in silence for a 
minute more, then he walked quietly out. Offended? 
Not he. He had not listened to invective from that 
Celtic tongue for eight years not to know that high ten- 
sion over a coming critical operation almost invariably 
meant brilliant success. But even he had never seen 
Red Pepper keyed up quite so taut as this. It must be 
a tremendous stunt he meant todo. Success to him—the 
queer, fine old boy! 

“‘He may be over later when he gets that confounded 
snake of an instrument figured out,’’ Chester offered the 
group upon his porch as consolation. 

‘‘And if he doesn’t get it figured out before we break 
up he won’t be over,’ prophesied Macauley. ‘‘Ten to 
one he forgets to come over and say good-by before he 
starts for the hospital in the morning.” 

“I’m going to be standing beside the driveway when 
he goes,”” vowed Pauline. ‘And if he doesn’t notice me 
I'll climb on the car.” 

‘Ellen, don’t go tomorrow,’’ whispered Martha 
Macauley to her sister. ‘‘When he comes to you'll be 
gone, and that’s such a pity just now.” 

“But I think I would rather be gone, dear,” Ellen 
Lessing whispered back. 

“Oh, why? When Red’s excited over a big success he’s 
simply off his head—there’s no knowing what he won’t 
do.” 

“T prefer him when he has his head. Don’t urge, 
Martha. I have promised to go in the morning with 
Pauline, and nothing could make me change.” 

“‘Tt’s a shame for him to be so absorbed. Who wants a 
man who can forget the existence of a woman like that ?”’ 

“Who wants one who can’t? A sorry surgeon he'd 
be—his hand would shake. Don’t talk about it any 
more, dear. I’m going to enjoy this evening with you 
all. And I hope—oh, how I hope—that operation will be 
a success !”’ 








224 If it were not to be a success it would not be the 
fault of the man who worked till one o’clock—two o'clock 
—three o'clock in the morning to perfect the strangely 
convoluted tool which was to help ‘‘do the trick”’ if it 
could be done. At four, the instrument finished, ster- 
ilized and put away as if it were worth its weight in 
gold—which it might easily have been if it were to prove 
fitted to the peculiar need—Burns went to bed. At 
six he was up again, had a cold plunge and a light 
breakfast, and at seven was sending the Green Imp out 
of the gateway, his office nurse beside him. If Mrs. 
Lessing hoped the operation would be a success Miss 
Mathewson hoped and feared and longed with all her 
soul. Beneath the uniform and behind the quiet, plain 
face of the young woman who had been R. P. Burns's 
professional assistant for eight years lived a person 
than whom none cared more how things went with him. 
But nobody knew that—least of all Burns himself. He 
only knew that he could not get on without her; that 
never a suture that she had prepared made trouble for 
him after an operation; and that none other of the 
hundred nice details upon which the astounding results 
of modern surgery depend was likely to go wrong if it 
were she who was responsible. 


At five o’clock that afternoon the Green Imp came 
back. Arthur Chester had just returned from the office 
and had thrown himself into a hammock on the porch, 
for the September weather was like that of June. Catching 


the quiet purr of the Imp as the car swung in at the 
driveway Chester jumped up. Burns flung out a tri- 
umphant arm; Miss Mathewson was smiling. 

‘By George, the old boy’s won out!’’ Chester said to 
himself and hurried down to meet the Imp. “All over 
but the shouting, Red?” he questioned eagerly. 

‘All over.”’ Burns’s face was aflame. 

‘Pull up and tell me about it.” 

The car came to a standstill. ‘‘ Nothing to tell. The 
curve I got on that bit of steel did the work, around the 
corner and inside out. The fellows said it wouldn't; 
stood around and croaked for an hour beforehand. Lord! 
I’d have died myself before I’d have failed after that.” 

“Should have thought they’d have unsettled your 
nerve,” declared Chester, looking as if he would like 
personally to pitch into the entire medical profession. 

“Didn't. Just made me mad. I can do anything 
when I’m mad.’ Burns laughed rather shamefacedly. 
“‘That’s the one advantage of a temper. I say, Ches, 
don’t you want to go with me? There are probably half 
a dozen calls waiting at the office. I’ll run in and see.” 


ZS He jumped out, seized his surgical handbags and 
hurried away. Miss Mathewson descended more deliber- 


-ately, Chester plying her with eager questions as he 


assisted her. ‘‘How was it? 
cap, Miss Mathewson?” 

““Indeed it was, Mr. Chester. Every one of the other 
city surgeons said it couldn’t be done without killing 
the patient on the table. They all admitted that if she 
survived the operation she would have every chance for 
recovery. They were all there to see. I never knew them 
all there at once before.” 

“It would be ungenerous to imagine they wanted him 
to fail,’’ chuckled Chester, ‘‘but we're all human. How 
did they take it when he succeeded ?”’ 

“They remembered they were gentlemen and scien- 
tists,’ declared Miss Mathewson—“‘all but one or two 
who aren’t worth mentioning. When they saw he had 
done it they began to clap. I don’t believe there was 
ever such a burst of applause in that operating-room.”’ 

‘What did the old fellow do? Tried to look modest, 
I suppose,” laughed Chester, glowing with pride and 
pleasure. 

“He was white all through the operation—he always 
is, with the strain. But he turned red all over when they 
cheered, and just said: ‘Thank you, gentlemen.’ It 
really was a wonderful thing, Mr. Chester, even in these 
days. Only one man has done it, a German, and he has 
done it only twice. Doctor Burns will be distinguished 
after this.” 

“Good for him! The country doctor wins out over 
the whales from the city. Why shouldn’t he? I’ll wager 
not one of ’em has had more training in foreign hospitals 
than he, though he doesn’t brag about it. No wonder 
he looks the way he does—as if he’d like to turn a few 
handsprings,’’ Chester reflected as he watched the nurse’s 
trim figure walk away. 

Burns came back. ‘‘Jump in,” he said. ‘Work 
enough to keep me busy till bedtime. If there hadn’t 
been I’d have proposed a beefsteak in the woods by way 
of a celebration and a let-down. I’m beginning to get a 
bit of reaction, of course; should have liked an hour or 
two of jollity. You and Win and Mrs. Lessing and I 
might have - Zi 

“Mrs. Lessing! You old chump, don’t you remember 
she’s gone? Why, Mac started for the train with them 
all in his car, not ten minutes before you came. They 
haven’t been gone fifteen. I begged off from going along 
because I was dusty and tired: just got home myself.” 


Pretty big feather in his 


WES R.P. Burns, making the circuit of the driveway be- 
hind the houses and now turning the Imp’s nose toward 
the street again, stared at his friend in amazement. 

““Why, she wasn’t going till day after tomorrow!” 
he exclaimed. 

“‘T came over last night,’’ drawled Chester in a long- 
suffering tone, ‘‘and explained to you and shouted at 
you and tried in every way to ram the idea into your 
head that Pauline had wheedled Mrs. Lessing to start 
when she did because their routes lay together as far as 
Washington. You put me out, calling me names and 
generally insulting me. It’s all right, of course. She’s 
to spend the winter in South Carolina, but she’ll be 
back next summer. You can say good-by to her then. 
It’ll do just as well.” 

Burns’s watch was in his hand. 
train go?”’ he demanded. 

“Five-forty. You can’t make it.’’ Chester’s watch 
was also out. ‘‘What do you care? Send her a picture 
postcard explaining that you forgot all about her until 
it was too ——”’ 

The last word was jerked back into his throat by the 
jump of the Green Imp. She shot out of the driveway 
like a stone out of a catapult, and was off down the mile 
road to the station. All conveyances going to that 
train had passed a quarter-hour before, and the course 
was nearly clear. 

‘“There’s her smoke at the tunnel. You can’t do it,” 
asserted Chester, pointing to the black hole a few rods 
to one side of the station whence a gray cloud was issuing. 
‘She only makes a two-minute stop. You won’t more 
than get on board before ——” 

“If I get on board you drive into the city and meet me 
there, will you?” begged Burns. 

“T can’t drive the Imp, Red; you know I can’t.” 

“Then phone Johnny Caruthers from the station and 
send him in for me. That'll give me fifteen minutes on 
the train.” 

‘‘What’s the use? 
minute. She’ll ——’” 

But Burns was paying no attention. He was taking 
the Imp past a lumbering farm wagon with only two 
inches to spare between himself and the ditch. Then 
the car was at the station, Burns was out and through 
the building, through the gate and upon the slowly- 
moving train, after a moment’s hasty argument with a 
Pullman conductor to whom he could show no ticket. 
On the platform James Macauley, Junior, and Martha 
Macauley, Winifred Chester and four small children of 
assorted ages stared after the big figure bolting into the 
Pullman. Bobby Burns gave a shriek of delight fol- 
lowed by awail of disappointment. 


‘“What time does that 


Pauline’ll be at your elbow every 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 55 
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What Vaccination Has Really Done 


By Doctor Jay Frank Schamberg 


The choice of Doctor Schamberg, of Philadelphia, by the editors of this magazine as the leading writer on vaccination was 
made because of his selection by the Council on Defense of Research of the American Medical Association to prepare an 
educational pamphlet on vaccination which has been published by that body. 
Hospital of Philadelphia he has had an unusually extensive experience with smallpox, and has had the opportunity of 
observing the behavior of vaccinated and unvaccinated persons in the presence of this disease. 
Vaccination Committee of the Pennsylvania State Medical Society, holds professorial positions in several medical schools, 
and‘is recognized as one of the most earnest students of vaccination in this country. 


4R. EDWARD JENNER, of Berkeley, England, 
announced to the world in 1798 what was later 
generally recognized as ‘‘the greatest discovery 
ever made for the preservation of the human 
species.”” The discovery of vaccination was the 
result of many years of patient labor, careful obser- 
vation and scientific experimentation. Jenner 








proclaimed his discovery in a modest pamphlet 
which soon excited the attention of the entire 
- world. When the truth of his conclusions was 
established honors fell fast upon him. The British Parliament 
voted him $50,000 in 1802, and five years later a second grant 
of $100,000. He was made Physician Extraordinary to the King. 

The most distinguished scientific bodies throughout the world 
vied with each other in conferring degrees upon the illustrious 
but modest physician. Within twenty-one years Jenner received 
no fewer than twenty-eight diplomas from institutions of learn- 
ing, and within a period of six years eight medals were struck 
in Europe in honor of the great discovery, one of these being the 
most beautiful of the Napoleonic series. Many of the crowned 
heads of Europe addressed complimentary notes to Jenner, and 
a letter from the discoverer constituted the best passport through 
foreign countries in time of war. 


Xe 


Smallpox Before the Days of Vaccination 


AN THE present day, living in a country in which smallpox 
is relatively rare, we are prone to underestimate the import- 
ance of the discovery of vaccination. 

It must be remembered that in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries smallpox was a dreaded scourge that attacked a great 
majority of the people. It was estimated that on an average four 
hundred thousand persons succumbed to smallpox in Europe each 
year. Most children in London had smallpox before the seventh 
year of life. A German proverb, indicative of the prevalence of the 
disease, reads: ‘‘From smallpox and love but few remain free.” 

The malady was as common in those days as measles is now. 
Lord Macaulay wrote: ‘‘Smallpox was always present, filling 
the churchyards with corpses, tormenting with constant fear 
all whom it had not yet stricken, leaving on those whose lives 
it spared the hideous traces of its power, turning the babe into 
a changeling at which the mother shuddered, and making the 
eyes and cheeks of the betrothed maiden objects of horror to 
the lover.””. Smallpox was, indeed, a cruel disease in those days; 
not only did it destroy the lives of countless thousands, but it 
also maimed, disfigured and rendered sightless many of those 
who survived its malign effects. In the period referred to 
smallpox was the most common cause of blindness. Like Lady 
Castlewood, of Thackeray’s ‘ Henry Esmond,” the women lost 
their freshness and beauty from the blighting influence of this 
disease. So much was this the case that Ben Jonson wrote: 


‘‘Envious and foule disease could there not be 
One beautie in an age and free from thee.” 


Smallpox respected neither age, sex nor condition of life. 
Kings, Queens and Princes, despite their opportunity to migrate 
from stricken districts to their palaces else- 
where, commonly fell victims to the disease. 
Of the members of Royal families who suc- 
cumbed to smallpox may be mentioned: 
William II, of Orange; Emperor Joseph I, 
of Austria (1711); Louis XV, of France; a 
son of Louis XIV (the Dauphin); two chil- 
dren of Charles I, of England: one ot 
them, Mary, Princess of Orange, mother of 
William III; the other, the Duke of Gloucester 
(1660); the beautiful Queen Mary, daughter 
of James II and wife of Prince William of 
Orange (1695); Princess Louisa, a daughter 
of James II; the Duke of Cambridge, infant son 
of the same monarch; Peter II, Emperor of 
Russia; Henry, Prince of Prussia; Maximilian, 
the last Elector of Bavaria; two German 
Empresses, one the wife of Joseph II; six 
Austrian Archdukes and Archduchesses; an 
Elector of Saxony; and the Queen of Sweden 
(1741). 

The following were severely attacked, but 
recovered: Queen Anne, of England; Peter 
III, of Russia; Louis XIV, of France; William 
of Orange, afterward William II1; James diss 
Francis Edward (the Chevalier de Saint 2 
George, son of James II); and especially 


Empress Maria Theresa, of Austria. Our own 
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Through his connection with the Municipal 
He is chairman of the 


THE EDITORS. 


George Washington was “strongly attacked by the smallpox” 
during his early manhood while on a visit to the West Indies. I 
do not know of a single death from smallpox in a Royal personage 
that has taken place since the introduction of vaccination. 


How Vaccination Protects 


N ATTACK of smallpox, scarlet fever, measles or chicken- 
pox leaves a protective substance in the system which, in 
the vast majority of instances, immunizes the individual against 
a second attack of the disease. There are, to be sure, some highly 
susceptible subjects in whom the immunity is not permanent, 
and who may, on future exposure, contract a second attack of 
one of these eruptive maladies. A second attack of smallpox is 
extremely rare. Vaccination, which is the result of the inocula- 
tion of a lymph or virus, protects against smallpox much in the 
same manner as one attack of smallpox protects against a second, 
save for the fact that the immunity is not, as a rule, of so long 
duration and requires renewal. 

A recent successful vaccination confers absolute protection 
against smallpox; Dr. Benjamin Waterhouse, of Boston, who a 
century ago introduced vaccination into this country, placed 
his own children in a smallpox hospital in order to prove to a 
skeptical and incredulous public that this procedure was an abso- 
lute safeguard against smallpox. 

After a lapse of five or ten years the susceptibility to small- 
pox may in part return, and the individual may require revacci- 
nation to again restore immunity against smallpox. It is not 
claimed at the present day that a single vaccination will invari- 
ably protect against smallpox for life: such lifelong protection 
is frequently conferred, but in most instances the protection 
wears out in the course of years and requires to be renewed 

It is impossible to state mathematically the duration of the 
protection conferred by vaccination, for this varies with each 
individual, just as does the protection conferred by a natural 
attack of an eruptive infectious disease. The period of protec- 
tion, however, after a primary vaccination is rarely less than five 
years, commonly covers a period of ten years, and not infre- 
quently extends over a period of ten to thirty years. After a 
second successful vaccination the individual is, in the vast 
majority of instances, protected against smallpox for life. It 
is, of course, understood that when the term vaccination is 
employed a successful vaccination is referred to. The mere 
production of a sore arm from an inert or impure virus, without 
the typical course of the vaccine affection, gives no protection 
whatsoever. There are, doubtless, many persons in the world who 
rest under the false security of immunity against smallpox, in 
whom genuine vaccination has never resulted, and who, upon 
exposure to smallpox, would take the disease. 


Immunity of Vaccinated Hospital Attendants 


MALLPOX is the most contagious of all diseases; almost the 

entire human race is susceptible to it. There are a few indi- 
viduals, certainly less than five in one hundred, whoenjoy a natural 
immunity against smallpox. If one hundred persons were inti- 
mately exposed to the infection of the disease 
experience has proven that at least ninety-five 
would contract it. 

If it can be demonstrated that physicians, 
nurses and attendants in smallpox hospitals 
can be completely protected by vaccination, 
then such protective influence must be re- 
garded as a crucial and convincing test; for 
if these persons living in the same atmosphere 
with scores or hundreds of smallpox patients, 
breathing in their very exhalations, are enabled 
to escape the infection it should certainly be 
possible for other less exposed persons to simi- 
larly safeguard themselves. 

In the Municipal Hospital of Philadelphia, 
within a period of thirty-five years, during 
which time over ten thousand cases of small- 
pox were treated, there is no instance of a 
physician, nurse, attendant or servant, who 
had been successfully vaccinated or revacci- 
nated prior to going on duty, contracting the 
disease. The English smallpox hospitals have 
had a similar experience. 

From 1901 to 1904 about seven hundred 
students of the various medical colleges in 
Philadelphia were conducted through the 
smallpox hospital in order to be given an 
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CONCLUDED ON PAGE 44 


HE aim of this department is to present, for the information of our readers, an article by the most competent authority 
obtainable on each side of such vital present-day questions as touch the interests of women and the family life. Suggestions 


of questions that readers would like to have discussed will be gladly received by the Editor. 


But as the department is not 


intended to be argumentative the treatment of subjects cannot be extended beyond the two articles given to each topic. The 
magazine assumes absolutely no responsibility for the views expressed in these articles: merely for the wisdom exercised in a 


careful selection of the writers. 


The Editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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A $2600 Bungalow and One for $2000 


By William Graham and Helen Lukens Gaut 
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in homes that still 
use old-style soap- 





: 7 oa rice, ula ag 
i) WAY Pam 
a 4 powders, scouring 
bricks, etc., is end- 
less toil and drudg- 
ery, tired arms and 


aching backs. 
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A View From the Street of the Simple and Homelike Bungalow Which was Built Complete for $2600 Ol : 
































i? THIS bungalow there is an 
age | sii a a, air of distinction and an in- 
LAUNDRY al dividual touch, both of which 
BEDROOM ae ; 
wexe 7 qualities are too often lacking 
rs rrcnenrt in the small as well asthe large 
5 leant 100°*100' 4 








houses of this country. Here 
the architect has used the sim- 
plest of building materials — C 

weatherboards—and he has a e 
depended upon the finishing 

touches to give that feeling of 
livableness without which no 
house is really a home. The 
attractive pergola with its sub- 
stantial supports of rough plas- 
ter columns contributes largely 
to this feeling, with the hospit- d 

able French windows uadian a O€S away 
charm all their own. Inside 

all of the rooms are so econom- ce 

ically arranged that the problem wit ong 
of housekeeping in this bunga- 

low would not be a difficult one. 
Plan of the $2600 Bungalow Ihe Dining-Room is Well Furnished but Not Overdone Designed by Samuel Dailey. 
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‘Tt insures 
spick-and- 
‘span clean- 
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liness 
‘without 


Except in the Gables Shingles are Used in the Construction of the Outside Walls of This $2000 Bungalow 


HIS bungalow offers a 

good contrast to the one 
shown at the top of the page. 
While the latter is built en- 
tirely of one material the 
illustration of this one shows 
that shingles, rustic boards, 
bricks and cobblestones have 
been used to good advan- 
tage; and they are combined 
in a way that is decidedly 
‘pleasing. The low wall of 
cobblestones in the front is 















































ITS MANY USES AND 
FULL DIRECTIONS ON 


BEDROOM Large Sifter-Can 
Wwoxue 
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DINING-ROOM 
topped with a line of red we Rise 
bricks with only the ends 
showing, and the same ee 
scheme is repeated on the or ee 
pillars supporting the per- if 
gola and the porch as well @ \LIVING-ROOM Fics! || cos 
as on the cap of the chim- mm | «186 X 169 a 
ney. These bricks « emented i - | SEWING- 
with blue-gray mortar give | ROUM 
a note of color to which the WOx12 8° 
long flower-box filled with RCH 
trailing vines and gay gera- ‘ 
niums adds not a little. De- all 
signed by J. F. Kavenaugh. 








The Fireplace End of the Living-Room Makes a Cozy Corner Plan of the $2000 Bungalow 
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An $1100 Summer Cottage 


By Henry Troth: With Photographs by the Author 
































HIScottage, which was awarded 

the first prize in THE JOURNAL’S 

Summer Home contest, was built 
to give two lovers of the country — 
who were occupied in a city a dozen 
miles distant—a chance to get a little 
nearer to Nature during week-ends 
throughout the year, as well as dur- 
ing the summer months. In plan- 
ning, the idea was to provide a simple 
dwelling on the lines of a bunga- 
low which could be added to and 
made into a permanent home should 
the necessity arise. 

As the lot slopes gently to the 
northeast this slope was utilized 
to give a very satisfactory basement, 
needing little excavation, in which 
the dining-room, kitchen, bath and 
a workroom were placed. The 
foundation walls of 
this basement are a 











SLEEPING 
PORCH ” 
8'6"X 9'6" 











LIVING-ROOM 
15'0" X 20°0" 
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Plan of First Floor 








KITCHEN. 
9'0"x13'0"" |[] 
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} WORK-ROOM COAL 
80" X 15'0" 
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Ihe Basement Plan 


IRECTLY above the living- 
room there is another sleeping- 
room with a window at each 

end. This room is reached by an 
open stairway, whichis so hinged and 
balanced that it can be pushed up be- 
tweenthejoistswhennotinuse. This 
feature is especially praised by the 
‘* lady of the house,’’ because when 
compelled to spend the night alone 
she can pull the stairs up after her. 

The open sides of the sleeping- 
porch are of wood to the height of 
fourfeettwoinches. Above this are 
placed screens of burlap, which are 
readily raised and lowered by means 
of cords and pulleys. 

Some of the plumbing fixtures, 
all of which are of good quality, 
were purchased second-hand, and 
quite a little of the 
hollow tile, concrete 











combination of solid 
stone work, hollow 
tile and concrete, 
which makes the 
rooms as dry as if 
they were on a 
higher level. Also 
there is ample light 
and ventilation, 
especially from the 
northeast where the 
level of the land is 
only two steps above 
the basement floor. 

In addition to the 
normal size windows 
on this side of the 
cottage there is a 
long, narrow case- 
ment opening just 
under the joists of 
thedining-room,and 
another similarly 
placed in the work- 
room. These are 











work and carpentry 
was done by the 
owner. What the 
money equivalent of 
this might be he has 
no means of ascer- 
taining, but it was 
all accomplished at 
odd times and with 
absolutely no pre- 
vious experience nor 
training. It was a 
constant surprise 
and no less a pleas- 
ure to realize what 
he could do—and 
the money outlay 
for this cottage was 


exactly $1098. 





NOTE The Architec- 
tural Department of The 
Journal will be glad to 
send to any of its readers 
a copy of Mr. Troth’s de- 
tailed description of this 
cottage and the itemized 

| estimate, provided a self- 
——+} addressed, stamped en- 








shown in the illus- a 
tration at the top of 
the page. 
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velope is sent with the 
inquiry. 























The Fireplace of the Living-Room Has a Niche in the Back for a Hot-Water Boiler of Ten Gallons’ Capacity 
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TIFFANY 
& Co. 


Have 


Almond Dishes 
Amber Beads 
Andirons 

Ash Receivers 
Asparagus Dishes 
Automobile Clocks 
Auto. Flower Vases 
Babies’ Bib Pins 
Bags 

Bangles 
Barometers 
Barrettes 

Bead Necklaces 
Belt Buckles and Pins 
Berry Forks 
Bodkins 

Bonbon Baskets 
Book of the Pearl 
Bottle Stands 
Bouillon Spoons 
Bracelets 

Bread and Butter Plates 
Breakfast Chimes 
Bronze Statuettes 
Brooches 

Butter Knives 
Button Hooks 
Candelabra 
Candlesticks 
Canes 

Card Cases 
Carriage Clocks 
Carvers 
Casseroles 
Catholic Medals 
Caviar Jars 
Celery Dishes 
Center Pieces 
Chafing Dishes 
Charms 

Chests of Silver 
Children’s Rings 
China 
Christening Bowls 
Cinerary Urns 
Class Pins 

Clocks 

Clothes Brushes 
Coasters 

Coffee Sets 
Cold-meat Forks 
Collar Pins 
Cologne Bottles 
Combs 
Communion Ware 
Compasses 
Compotiers 

‘oral Beads 
“orkscrews 

rosses and Crucifixes 
“rumb Trays 
*rystal Balls 
Cuff Pins and Links 
Curios 

Desk Sets 

Dessert Forks 
Diamond Jewelry 
Diamond Collars 
Dinner Services 
Dog Collars 
Dressing Cases 
Dutch Silver 
Earrings 

Egg Spoons 
Electric Lamps 
Entrée Dishes 
Envelope Openers 
Eyeglass Chains 
Fans 

Favrile Glass 
Fern Dishes 

Field Glasses 
Finger Bowls 
Fish Knives and Forks 
Fobs 

Fraternity Pins 
French Silver 
Fruit Bowls 
Game Carvers 
Glassware 

Gold Bead 

Gold Jewelry 
Gold 17 ableware 
Gold Toilet Articles 
Grapefruit Spoons 
Grape Scissors 
Gravy Boats 

Hair Brushes 
Hair Ornaments 
Hall Clocks 

Hat Brushes 

Hat Pins 
Hors-d'oeuvre Dishes 
Horseradish Pots 
Hot-milk Pitchers 
Hot-water Vessels 
Ice Bowls 
Ice-cream Forks 
Ice Picks and Tongs 
Inkstands 

Ivory Toilet Articles 
Jade Articles 
Jardiniéres 

Jelly Dishes 
Jewel Boxes 
Ketth 

Key Chains 

Knife Rests 
Lamps 

La vallieres 
Leather Goods 
Lemonade Spoons 
Letter Cases 
Library Accessories 
Livery Button 
Lobster Picks 
Locket 

Lorgnons 

Lor gznon Chains 
Loving Cups 
Macaroni Forks 
Manicure Articles 
Mantel Sets 
Marble Statuettes 
Marine Glasses 


ARR RA 


Marmalade Jars 
Masonic Jewels 
Match Boxes 
Mayonnaise Bowls 
Meat Dishes 
Medallions 
Medicine Cases 
Menu Holders 
Mesh Bags 
Military Brushes 
Minerals 
Miniatures 
Mirrors 
Mourning Jewelry 
uffineers 
Mustard Pots 
Natal Stones 
Necessaire Cases 
Necklaces 
Nursery Pins 
Nut Bowls 
Opera Bags 
Opera Glasses 
Oyster-cocktail Cups 
Pearl Collars 
Pearl Necklaces 
Pedestals 
Pencils 
Pendants 
Pepper and Salt Sets 
Photograph Frames 
Pie Knives 
Pin Cushions 
Pipes 
Pitchers 
Plaques 
Pocket Books 
Porringers 
Portfolios 
Pottery 
Prayer-books 
Precious Stones 
Prescription Books 
Preserve Dishes 
Punch Bowls 
Purses 
Ramekins 
Razors 
Reading Glasses 
Relish Dishes 
Ribbon Runners 
Riding Crops 
ings 
Roast Holders 
Rosaries 
Russian Silver 
Salad Bowls 
Salt Cellars 
Sandwich Plates 
Saratoga-chip Servers 
Sardine Forks 
Sautoirs 
Scarabs 
Scarf Pins 
Sx i sors 
Seals 
Sewing Sets 
Shaving Articles 
Shell ( ,oods 
Shirtwaist Sets 
Shoe Buckles 
Shopping Bags 
Silverware 
Silver-plated Ware 
Sleeve Links 
Soap Boxes 
Soda-bottle Stands 
Sorbet Spoons 
Souvenir Spoons 
Spectacle Cases 
Spurs and Stirrups 
Stamp Boxes 
Stationery 
Stick Pins 
Stocking Supporters 
Stoles 
Strawberry Forks 
Studs 
Sugar and Cream Sets 
Suit Cases 
Sun Dials 
Syrup Jugs 
Table Silver Sets 
Tantalus Stands 
Tea Balls 
Tea Sets 
Telephone Pads 
Terrapin Dishes 
Téte-a-Téte Sets 
Thermometers 
Thermos Bottles 
Thimbles 
Tiaras 
Tiffany Art Jewelry 
Tiffany Enamels 
T iffany Glass 
Tiffany Lamps 
Toast Racks 
Toilet Articles 
Tomato Servers 
Traveling Clocks 
Trays 
Trowels 
Umbrellas 
Umbrella Stands 
Urns 
Vanity Cases 
Vaseline Boxes 
Vases 
Vegetable Dishes 
Veil Pins 
Velvet Brushes 
Visiting Cards 
Waistcoat Buttons 
Watches 
Watch Bracelets 
Watch Chains and Pin 
Water Bottles 
Wedding-cake Boxes 
Wedding Stationery 
Wedding Rings 
Whistles 
Wish-bone Tongs 
Wrist Bags 
Yacht Clocks 


The Tiffany Blue Book contains 


descriptions and 


20,000 articles 


Fifth Ave. & 37th St. 


New 


prices of about 


York 
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Games and Good Times for Summer Afternoons and Evenings 


By Virginia Hunt 





H, JOY! It is time to 
be outdoors! And our 
friends won’t expect to 


be entertained anywhere else— 
at least the sensible ones won't. 
So many fine ideas for good 
times on the porch*and in the 
garden have come in the Out- 
door Prize Contest that I want 
= to tell you about some of them. 
Can You Read It? Have you noticed the picture 
of the porch on this page? 
Perhaps you say: ‘Oh, if I had a porch like that I could give a party, 
too.” But simplicity marked the arrangements for the Thimble 
Bee planned by this hostess on the spur of the moment after her 
husband returned from a walk laden with flowers and ferns. After 
she had arranged them on the porch it seemed selfish not to share 
them with some guests at the resort near Mount Shasta, California, 
where this porch, connecting two large rooms of a log cabin, happens 
to be. To decorate she used Shasta and tiger lilies on stems four 
feet long, feathery Zygadenus, and Woodwardia ferns. After the 
ladies had spent an hour in sewing the gentlemen arrived and the 
game of “Concealed Magazines” was played. The prize was a large 
bunch of the lilies. Pineapple ice and small cakes were served. 

But what I started to say is that even if your porch is not so large 
I am sure if you arrange it tastefully with flowers, take a picture of it 
with your own 
camera and have it 
printed on a post- 
card on which you 
can write a few 
lines of invitation, 
that every one of 
your friends whom 
you have remem- 
bered will be sure to 
come. The porch 
will look so restful 
and inviting. 

It wouldn’t re- 
quire much artistic 
ability, either, to be 
able to draw on 
a postcard the 
“spoony” invita- 
tion shown on this 
page. All shapes and sizes of spoons were tied to the entrance of the 
porch where this party was given, and the first game was ‘‘ All Spoons.” 
A slip of paper and a pencil were given to each guest to write the 
answers, which run like this: 


You are invited to Pen get 


By the Light of the >» 


On Renville’s | J ra 


Asays fate 


Next Wednesday eve at ae 














Each One Wants to be “Barrel-King” 


Tablespoon 
Souvenir spoon 


A piece of furniture 
A keepsake 


Then each one wrote a short story concerning spoons or anything 
“spoony.” After ten minutes the stories were read aloud. 

The next game was called “All are in It.’””. As many tin spoons as 
there were guests were placed in a box of sawdust, leaving only the 
handles projecting. Each one took a spoon and found a small card 
attached to it. On this card was written something for him or her to 
do. For example, one could play or sing a solo, one could relate a 
dream, and another could recite some little ditty or tell a funny story. 

The way they secured their partners was by stretching a sheet 
between two trees in the yard, so placing alight that the shadow would 
fall on the curtain. The girls were on one side and the boys on the 
other. One girl at a time walked before the curtain, and whoever 
recognized the shadow was her partner. They did this in the yard so 
that the supper-table could be set on the porch. From a large spoon 
in the center of the table ran green and yellow baby ribbons to each 
place. The favors were souvenir spoons tied at the ends of the ribbon. 


S IT “berry” time in your part 

of the country? I am sure it is 
where some of you are. This 
unique little party was given at a 
suburban home one afternoon. 
When the young people had 
gathered on the porch the hostess 
announced that an auction of 
luncheon boxes was to be held. 
She selected one of the young 
men as auctioneer. On a table 
were piled a number of prettily 
wrapped boxes. Each box was 
covered with a different colored 
tissue-paper, and the hostess ex- 
plained that the name of one of 
the young women present was 
written on the cover, and that the color of her box was to be her color 
for the afternoon. The young men were to bid for the boxes whose 
color struck their fancy. The bids were to be in the shape of pleasures 
for the young lady—an automobile ride, a canoe ride, a trip in a 
launch, etc., anything which would be a fresh-air good time—to be 
paid the following week. The bidding for each box was to last two 
minutes. Only the auctioneer held a watch, and the bid which came 
exactly at the end of two minutes won the box. This caused fun and 
friendly disputes. Sometimes the young men would keep silent until 
they judged the two minutes were passed and then all would roar out 
bids at once. All the young men and women were ignorant of the 
contents of the boxes, and the auctioneer had opportunity for wit in 
“crying up” his wares. When opened each box, instead of the 
sandwiches, cake, etc., of the usual lunch, was found to contain two 
bright little tin pails and a card bearing the words: ‘Take the gravel 
path around the house to the berry patch.” Hurrying to follow 
directions the young couples found the bushes loaded with luscious, 
ripe, red raspberries. Each bush bore a streamer of some color and 
a sunbonnet and a huge straw hat for the couple whose box color 
corresponded. Here they set eagerly to work, after reading the 
card on the bush: ‘When pails are full proceed to the pump.’”’ There 
was a great rush to see which couple would find the pump first. 
There a sign read: ‘‘Carefully wash berries and come to luncheon.” 
Luncheon was found under a shady tree. Here the hostess sat at a 
table with a chafing-dish of creamed chicken and a pot of steaming 
coffee. Hot biscuits were brought from the oven. The freshly washed 
berries were emptied into a big punch-bowl, and then served with rich 
cream. Cushions and camp stools formed the seats. Afterward a 





Where the Sandwiches Grow 





number of berry boxes were 
given out and great fun was 
had making the lanterns from 
these to decorate the porch in 
the evening. Another feature 
which filled up the time pleas- 
antly was the hunting of 
fortunes. Candy kisses were 
passed, and around each one 
was wrapped a paper reading, 
“Your fortune is under the 
parlor window,” or, “‘ Your for- 
tune is on the back steps,” etc. 
The lanterns were made of the ordinary pint or quart splint berry 
baskets. One basket forms the base. Four more form the sides, each 
fastened by means of picture wire to the four respective top edges of 
the bottom basket. These are tilted upward and fastened at the 
four corners in the same manner. The openings face inward. One 
more basket at the top completes the lantern. This is fastened at 
only two corners that it may serve as a lid to open and close in replac- 
ing the burnt-out candles. The candles are put in with candleholders 
or by the primitive method of melted wax. The lanterns are hung up 
by the ever-ready wire. When you see for the first time a porch and 
lawn so lighted up you will hardly realize that so charming an effect 
and so mellow a light may really be produced by berry baskets. 














Picture Your Porch on a Postcard 


O YOU know the “barrel game”? It comes to us all the way from 
Denmark. In the midst of the gay talk and laughter at a garden 
party some one calls: ‘Everybody to the barrel game.’’ A medium- 
sized barrel is hung on a bough or between two posts. The barrel is 
filled with oranges, nuts, apples, candies and small gifts that do not 
break. The guests are placed in Indian file, each taking his turn to 
knock the barrel with a light club. The one that knocks off the first 
hoop receives a prize, but he who breaks it entirely receives the biggest 
prize—the prize of the Barrel King. As soon as the contents of the 
barrel fall to the ground a general scramble for them takes place. 
Another merry way to choose partners for games or s'pper is to 
have the boys and girls form a ring. One of the boys is blindfolded 
within the ring and given a light stick. The ring goes around and he 
brings his stick down; the girl who happens to be within its reach must 
be his partner. When the ring gets too narrow those who are partners 
may form it again, putting those who are to be paired off within it, 
when it may be finished by the girls running about within the ring 
until the stick finds them. It will help the fun along if a boy and 
a girl alternate in the ring. 


OW here is just the plan for a bungalow community in the woods. 

Did you ever hear of anything so unique in serving refreshments? 

When the time arrived for refreshments at this particular party a card 
containing directions was passed to each guest: 

“Take the path to your left that winds and winds through a garden 
of beauty and plenty: where the trees are all laden with wonderful 
fruits and the bushes are hung with goodies. At the Fountain of Youth 
drink deep, but beware of the Tree of Knowledge.” 

In groups of twos and threes the guests took the “‘ path to the left.” 
The first sign with a hand pointing the direction read: ‘To the Tissue 
Wood Tree.” This tree was hung with wooden plates and a ball of 
paper napkins. The next sign read: “To the Fountain of Youth.” 





Merrily the Ring Goes ’Round 


Here a deep pail filled with ice-cold lemonade had been sunk in the 
ground and covered about with leaves. The next turn brought to 
view the sign: “To the Breadfruit Tree,’’ where sandwiches wrapped 
in oil paper were tied to the branches. Other signs read: ‘To the 
Egg Tree,” ‘‘To the Cookie Tree,” “To the Candy Tree,’ “To the 
Fruit Tree,’? “To the Nut Tree,’’ and, last of all, ‘‘The Tree of 
Knowledge.”’ This tree was rather difficult to get at, but the efforts 
of all were rewarded by a tree laden with apples cut from red card- 
board having an original fortune written on one side. With plates 
filled with goodies all returned to the clearing close by the ‘“ Foun- 
tain of Youth,”’ where rugs and cushions had been spread and ham- 
mocks hung. 


ETE-A-TETE luncheon boards are a novelty for a small garden 

party. Partners are seated facing each other and given a lapboard 
fifteen inches by twenty-four covered with a linen cloth. A luncheon 
of sandwiches and salads may be taken care of very comfortably by 
this means. If used for evening affairs small tables may be placed 
about to hold the shaded lights, bonbons, olives, etc. 

A good game for the porch is Progressive Letters. In the center of 
each of four tables is a pile of letters placed face downward. The 
hostess announces that the guests are to go to a dry-goods store and 
make purchases. Then the fun begins, especially for the gentlemen 
who are not used to shopping. If you 
draw an “‘R” and cannot immediately 
think of some article to purchase in a 
dry-goods store beginning with that letter 
and the one to your left says “Ribbon” 
she gets the point. The partners obtain- 
ing the most points progress. Then the 
hostess announces that they must call at 
the drug store for a few purchases; then 
the hardware store and the grocery store. 
After they have done sufficient shopping 
they are ready to take atrip. This time 
the letters they draw tell the rivers 
to be crossed, the cities to be visited, 
and the names of the people they will 
meet while on their tour. 





Just Little Berry Baskets 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for June 1910 













































































With the help of this 
free book, “Concrete 
Construction about 
the Home and on 
the Farm,” you can 
make your home more 
livable. 


It is filled with suggestions 
for improving any place, even 
though it has but a small plot 
of ground. It shows the ad- 
vantage of concrete construc- 
tion, explains how easy it is 
to execute, and gives plans, 
molds and dimensions for 
fences, walks, steps, gate posts, 
clothes posts, watering troughs 
and other useful things which 
are easily made and are per- 
manently enduring. Everyone 
who owns a home should under- 
stand the value of concrete 
construction, and everyone who 
uses concrete should realize that 


ORTLAN 


D 
EMENT 


MAKES THE BEST CONCRETE 


It is pure and uniform; it is made 
from genuine Portland cement rock. 
It contains no furnace slag; it is being 
used by the United States government 
for the Panama Canal. 

Other books in the Atlas Cement 
Library: 





Concrete Houses and Cottages 

Vol. I—Large Houses 

Vol. 1I—Small Houses. . 
Concrete in Highway Construction 
Reinforced Concrete in Factory 

Construction (delivery charge) 
Concrete in Railroad Construction 
Concrete Cottages ‘ . : 
Concrete Garages 


If your dealer cannot supply you with 
Atlas, write to 


tHe AT LAS coaruxo CEMENT co. 


Dept. 66, 30 Broad Street, New York 


Largest productive capacity of any cement 
company in the world. Over 
50,000 barrels per day. 


















How | Furnished My Bungalow 
Inexpensively 


By Ekin Wallick 

































































ea m N FURNISHING a bungalow, like the one illustrated on this page, it is advisable 
; , ; to engage a competent carpenter for at least aweek. Hewill be able to construct 
, many pieces of furniture which would cost three or four times as much if purchased 
- in a decorator’s shop. The center-table and wiiting-table in the living-room 
ee = ail : shown in the picture below were both constructed by a carpenter who knew where 
Oe Rag 5 AS ee ae to get the wood reasonably. The couch in the corner was made from a single box 
Be ec « ‘ spring and is covered with a linen cover. 
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HE chest of drawers in the bedroom above cost exactly $4.75. I removed the 

varnish and painted the drawers white. The handles were unscrewed and taken 
off before the varnish was removed, and put back after the last coat of paint was 
dry. Three coats of paint were sufficient. The rattan hour-glass chair made a 
comfortable bedroom chair, costing $5. The window hangings and bedspread were 
made of polka-dotted muslin, at 15 cents a yard. A simple white iron bed, as is 
shown, can be had for $5.75, including the spring. 








HE top of this seat, at the side of the fireplace 
shown below, was hinged at the back so that the 
space underneath could be used. In cold weather 
when a fire was necessary it came in handy asa 
fuel-box. The armchair may be bought for $4.25 
unfinished, and stained brown. 





























F padi is shown how a corner dressing- 
table was arranged in the smallest bed- 
room. A single wood shelf was built in the 
corner, with a second shelf underneath, and 
both were covered by a valance of blue 


HOWN above is a very cozy reading corner, The willow 
chair, which was left in its natural color, cost $4. The 


gingham, at 15 cents a yard. The window small table was made by the carpenter, and two glass doors, 
hangings were also of the gingham, edged picked up in a second-hand store, worked in admirably for 
with a white cotton fringe. The armchair the bookcase. The pictures in this room were mostly cut 
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shown is of the porch variety and cost $2.75. 





from magazines and mounted on white cards. 





ELOW are shown two cheap iron beds costing $4.25 apiece, but the ugly head- 

board and footboard are entirely concealed by deep valances of white Swiss. 

If the Swiss used is of a very translucent quality there should bea valance under- 

neath of sateen. The window-seat was made of a $1.10 kitchen wash-bench, and 

the mahogany dressing-table was picked up in a second-hand store for $2.75. 

A warm, buff ingrain paper covered the side wall below the picture rail. One roll of 
the rose stripe was sufficient to do the frieze. 


























\ ONEY was saved in the dining-room by substituting a serving-table for a 
sideboard. This serving-table cost $6.25 in brown oak, the rush-bottom 

chairs $2.75 apiece, and the four-and-a-half-foot round extension table $21. A 

five-foot white dado was arranged by placing a six-inch wood strip around the we ath 

room with two-and-a-half-inch uprights placed eighteen inches apart, forming % j ee 

Panels. It was painted white and a decorative paper used above. The window 

hangings were of sateen edged with a 12-cent cotton fringe. 
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Revival 


of the 


Silver Age 


The ancient: Silversmith 
was half brother to the 
Alchemist. His magic touch 
transformed the metal into 
beautiful shapes and forms 
which found their way into 
the shrines of art lovers 


and the palaces of kings. 


Side by side with the 
Sculptor who produced 
a Venus and the Painter 
who gave to the world 
a Madonna the ancient 
Silversmith held high- 

' >) 
place in the realm of > 
art. 

Today his ancie:ntL 
and honorable craft is 
preserved and exemplified 
at its best. in the beautiful 
creations offered by 
The Gorham Company 


through the best jewelers. 


Gorham Silverware is 
renowned for its beauty 
of design and individuality 
of pattern and bears this 
mark. Eo RA Ga) . It costs no 
more than wares of less 
merit. 


The(Gorham Co. 


Silversmiths 


New York 
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nished an evening’s entertainment for the rest, and she was 
allowed one dollar from the general camp fund for this purpose. 
One night it was a marshmallow toast around a roaring campfire. 
Another night we were led by a mysterious way to the foot of a tall 
pine tree, where sat a supposedly old 


iE nights of our vacation were the best of all. Each girl fur- 






The Business Girl's 
Two Weeks Vacation 
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but that the neighbor engaged to look after the place during her 
absence had suddenly been obliged to leave. There was a boy to do 
the chores, but that was all. Did we know of any one who would 
come? Well, here was our chance for a vacation, and we replied 
at once saying that if two weeks would help any we would go 

ourselves, and together we would 








and decrepit woman. She told our 
fortunes, and it was not until she had 
finished, and we were filled with awe, 
that we suddenly remembered that 
one of our members prided herself on 
her powers of ventriloquism. The 
old woman turned out to be a bag of 
sand, a stick and a pillow. 

Again, it was a cobweb party. 
Each girl was given the end of a 
string and told that she was ina vast 
labyrinth, and that she must wind 
and wind, and some day, perhaps, 
she might find her way out. So we 
started: through dewy woods and 
along moonlit shores we wandered, 
each winding the magic string that 








manage her establishment for that 
time. Our offer was accepted with 
thanks, and we started a few days 
after. Our friends departed after 
explaining things about the place, but 
we did little that first day except look 
over the situation and make plans. 
We retired early and were up with 
the birds next morning. And what 
fun we had! I shall never forget that 
breakfast. We brought fruit from 
the cellar, and ham from the smoke- 
house, and gathered flowers for the 
table, fresh from the garden with:the 
dew still heavy onthem. We lingered 
long at the table, reveling in the 
beauty and coolness of the early 











meant release. We finally all came 





out on the far side of the island and 
there recounted our adventures. On 
the tenth night—the last of our stay—we all joined hands and gave 
a jolly vaudeville entertainment. From Ho.tipAy ISLE. 


INCE our supplies of fruitcake and pies were giving out, and as 

we had decided not to go to the city once during the two weeks, 
we held a meeting to discuss our means of support for the rest of our 
stay. One girl thought it would be fun to give an open-air concert, 
the admission to be pies, cakes and cookies. ‘This idea we accepted, 
and then proceeded to make our plans more definite. The different 
talents represented in our number were, of course, of unquestionable 
quality. We had singing, readings, violin solos, and speeches from 
several farmers. Farmers from miles around came, and, to our great 
delight, supplied us with everything necessary to satisfy our appetites 
for the rest of the time with them. From A MICHIGAN CAMP. 


Little Hints About Clothes 


UR clothes were a small item to us, for we took only such as 

would answer for several occasions. The most useful was a blue 
serge suit (coat and skirt), which we used in traveling, for horse- 
back riding and for general wear every day with dark shades of 
tailored linen waists. A black taffeta tailored dress was light to carry 
and useful for many 
occasions. Added to 
these articles were a 
dainty white dress for 
evening, a white linen 
skirt, sweater, and 
our changes of under- 
wear. The black Ox- 
fords, which we wore 
when traveling, and 
one pair of high boots, 
which we used for rid- 
ing, walking and for 
general roughing it, 
together with a Pana- 
ma hat, ended the 
often worried-over 
clothes question. You 
will see what little 
weight this was for our dress-suit case, and by this careful planning 
we eliminated the extra expense of a trunk. 

From THREE GIRLS ON A FARM. 


























Our Vacation Knockabouls— Made at Home 


OR our camp vacation the idea of having suits and hats alike for 

general wear was advanced by one of the girls, and at the expense 
of less than two dollars we had the neatest suits. They were of the 
same material as the soldiers’ suits, with plain skirt and Norfolk coat, 
and as our girls were handy with the needle these were made at home. 
The hats were of the ordinary outing style, and were purchased for 
the small sum of ten cents. This outfit was worn on all outing excur- 
sions, and saved much in laundry and in wear on better clothing. 

SoME ILLINOIS GIRLS. 


The Ways of Two Maids 
STENOGRAPHER in a law office happened to overhear the 


conversation of a prominent business man who wanted a refined 
young woman to stay with his wife and children in his suburban home 
while he was away on a two weeks’ trip. It was a fine opportunity, 
she thought; for her, as an expensive vacation was out of the question 
that year. So afew days afterward she offered her services, and was 
duly welcomed, really as one of the family. The time passed only too 
quickly in the atmosphere of that lovely home, in the company of the 
little ones, and in the open air—while the only real cost was the two 
dollars paid for storage of her personal effects. 


O READ the books she had always wanted to read, to write the 

letters, to cook the new dishes, to make the piece of fancy-work, 
to call on friends (in the afternoon), to shop in the mornings and sew 
for herself, to enjoy the delights of her home town; to hear the clock 
strike seven, and then continue to lie a full hour in bed, to go bathing 
in the near-by salt pool, to visit the library, to picnic with a crowd of 
friends—in order to do these things which she had always wanted to 
do, but for which she never had time—an Indiana girl spent her two 
weeks’ vacation at home. Yet at the end of it she was rested and 
eager to take up work again. The expense was too slight to be 
counted. Then, too, she saved the cost and worry of getting new 
clothes ready for a trip. 


Earning a Vacation 


“eed summer our funds were even shorter than usual because of 
a prolonged illness the previous winter. Both of us (we are 
salesgirls) had decided to spend the summer behind the counter, 
when one sweltering July day a letter came from an acquaintance 
of three or four years before, who had a lovely, old-fashioned country 
place. She wrote that she and her husband had planned a trip South, 


Picnic Day of Six Girl Vacationers, in a Rented Cottage 


morning, but finally arose to do the 
necessary clearing up. Then we went 
to the garden to gather the vegeta- 
bles for dinner. All this may sound like work. It did not seem like it 
to Annie and me. The freshness of the country seemed marvelous to 
us, who were so familiar with dusty streets and parched weeds. We 
had an early dinner, and soon after we went fishing in the creek at 
the back of the orchard and caught enough fish for supper. 

The days which followed were pretty much a repetition of this one. 
Sometimes we took books and went to the “ Piney Woods” about half 
a mile from the house, where we whiled away many a pleasant hour. 

The second week of our vacation passed very much as the first one 
had. Our railroad fare was six dollars, and dinners amounted to 
one dollar each. CHUMS. 


A Two Weeks’ Vacation for One Dollar 


CHOSE October for my vacation from a year of varied duties, and 

decided to take possession of a delightful old summer homestead 
of my mother’s. But I could not live there alone, so I urged my 
sister and her little boy of five to come and share with me the 
recreation and the expense of my vacation. They came gladly, and 
I then wrote and urged two girl friends to come and rest a while 
with us there. I undertook all the management, however, of the 
establishment, and engaged two servants, one an old-time “‘Mammy ” 
of our family, with a young colored girl to assist her. 

From the first day to the very last moment of parting all went 
smoothly and well. ‘To rest and to gain strength for our winter’s 
work was our motto. We breakfasted late, for the mornings were 
cool and crisp, and to lie abed was a luxury. After our mail was 
read we did a little sewing or walked. We made candy or gathered 
nuts, and daily walks to the village post-office were among our dissi- 
pations. Aside from the freedom and the pleasure of this outdoor 
life the venture was successful in a financial way. I made my expenses, 
my account running as follows: 

$15 for substantials (for our table) 
4 for milk and eggs 
2 for butter 
3 for laundry 
Total 


$ 2 for wood 
10 for servants 
1 for drayage 


$37 for two wecks 


And the household paid me in all $36 for the two weeks, enough to 
defray the expense of the establishment, lacking $1. TENNESSEE. 


A Vacation Investment 


AM a business girl working in a real-estate office. Mother and I 

live alone, own our little home, and get along very nicely—busy 
and happy. Early last spring an old lady came into our office and 
placed her home on our sale list. It was described as an “old house 
and barn on an acre of ground, in a good location, with fine fruit and 
shade trees.” This interested me quite a little. A short time after 
that, while taking a walk late in the afternoon I unexpectedly 
came face to face with the dear old lady working in her garden. 
Enthusiastically she showed me over the entire place, and I saw its 
possibilities, and though I had not more than one-third the price I 
decided to buy it. In a few days’ time with the help of a friend the 
deal was closed, and I felt quite proud of my little ‘‘ farm.” 

Now my vacation money had been put on my purchase and I 
wondered how I was to get my needed rest. I did not find suitable 
renters, for the house was old and small, so I marketed the early harvest 
of strawberries, rhu- 
barb and lettuce, 
and realized about 
twenty dollars. 
Then the idea came 
to me to camp in 
the old house during 
my vacation time, 
and since I had my 
choice to take my 
two weeks about 
the time that gar- 
den stuff could be 
harvested I could 
| : ; make the twenty 
| : = — dollars pay my ex- 
Happy Members of a Camp Called “Seldom Inn” penses. The work 

in the pure air, car- 
ing for my garden after office hours, gave me renewed strength and 
energy for each day’s duties, such as I never knew before. 

Then in August Mother and I took what few things we needed from 
home. We bought a second-hand cook stove, and for fuel used pieces 
of wood we found on the place. We were now ready to gather and 
can our garden foods. The work was real work, of course, but so 
different from what we had been doing that it was interesting and 
restful. We slept on a screened porch, and every morning were up to 
greet the sun and drink in the glories of the most beautiful part of the 
day. We prepared our fruit and vegetables out under the trees, and 
when the day grew warm we put aside our work and read, or went 
about the near-by country exploring and getting acquainted with the 
surroundings of our future home, for some day we are going to live 
in this most delightful spot. INDIANAPOLIS. 
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TACC 
Offers three perfumes to 


POWDER 





suit your individuality — 


Cashmere Bouquet, 
Violet or Dactylis. 


[Each perfume is antiseptic in itself | 


Not only do we give the widest 
choice of perfume but, where 
others infer equality by copying 
our packages, we prove our supe- 
riority by scientific comparison. 
That one talcum powder is 


not as good as another and that 
Colgate’s is the 


Real Boric Powder 
[ Safest in its antiseptic value] 
is proved by the following re- 
port of an eminent chemist. 





97 Water St., New York 
Messrs. Colgate & Co.: 


In comparison with several other 
widely advertised talcums, I find 
that Colgate’s Talc contains more 
than EIGHT times as much Boric 
Acid. 

It also contains two other in- 
gredients described in the U. S&S. 
Dispensatory as being antiseptic, 
soothing and healing in their nature. 
They were not found in the other 
talcums examined. 

Signed 
A. A. BRENEMAN, M. Sc. 
Analytical and Consulting Chemist. 
Feb. 5, 7910. 











Note: Not only in Boric Acid, 
but in the use of two other 
| ingredients, Colgate’s excels in 
antiseptic and soothing value. 

















bl SLUR 
CASHMERE 
BOVOVET 
BR talc POWDER 

6° tone 


It is easier to copy the 
| Colgate packages than 
| to match Colgate quality 


OLGATE & co 
PERFUME as 


A 8. Ba, 


Remember that when 
you are offered some- 
thing “‘just as good” 
|in a package like 
| Colgate’s. 


Trial Package 
for 4 cents. 


COLGATE & CO. 

Dept. H 
55 John Street 
New York 
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The Graduation Bouquet 


By Charles Thorley 

















A Revival of the “1830” Bouquet 
in Pink Roses and Violets 




















Shepherd’s Crook Covered With Leaf- 
Green Ribbon and Apple Blossoms 


Feathery Spirea, Asparagus and 
Sword Ferns in a Round Basket 





Shower Bouquet With Dewdrop Maline 
Streamers, Pink Roses and Hyacinths 











This Most Attractive Garden Basket is 
Massed With Daisies and Ferns 


A Young Girl Graduate May Wear a Gar- 
land of Sweet Peas Gracefully Arranged 
{as Pictured Above in the Center) From 
the Waist to the Shoulder 









Pink Roses, White Hyacinths, Ferns 
and Pink Ribbon in a Wicker Basket 


Pink Roses, Daisies and Ferns in a 
Gilded Basket; Green Ribbons 





Bouquet. Composed of Red Roses, 
White Hyacinths and White Ribbon 





| 


American Beauty Roses and 
Valley Lilies Tied Loosely 
With Rose-Colored Ribbon 


A Garden Hat is Shown on the 
Left Filled With Spirea; Pink 
Ribbon Trimmings 
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The old style talcum can 
with revolving top that 
often does not revolve, has 
been superseded by the 
more convenient one with 


a hinged cover that permits 
of free sifting of the pow- 
der, yet prevents leaking 


| and escape of the perfume. 


Such a can contains 
Williams’ ‘Talcum Powder, 
characterized by its great 
purity and fineness, its 
delicate, dainty, lasting 
perfume and its soothing, 
refreshing and antiseptic 
properties, perfectly fulfil- 
ing all the requirements of 
a toilet and face powder. 

A liberal sample 
in a miniature can for 4 cents 


Kor + cents in stamps you can get 
enough Williams’ Talc Powder to 
give itathorough trial. The sample 
cans are exact miniatures of the 
larger cans, and have the same con- 
venient, non-leaking top. Specify 
which odor— Carnation or Violet. 


Address The J. B. Williams Company, 
Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 
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Stories That Children Can Read and That Mothers Can Read to Children 
Edited by Laura E. Richards 


Author of “Captain January,” “The Golden Window,” etc. 


The Deer and the Crow 


NCE upon a time in a deep wood lived a Deer and a 
Crow, who were great friends and loved each 
other dearly. One day, as the Deer was roam- 
ing about alone, he met Small-Wit, “the Jackal. 

Small-Wit was hungry, and when he saw the 
fine fat Deer he said to himself: “Oho! if only I 
could have this fat Deer for my supper!” So he 
went up to the Deer, hanging his head and looking 
very sad. 

“Who are you, Friend?” asked the Deer, “and 
why do you look so sad?” 

“My name is Small-Wit,” said the Jackal; 
“‘and I am sad because I have not a friend in the 
world. Ah! if I could win your friendship how 
happy I should be!” 

“Very well,” said the Deer, who was very good- 
natured. ‘‘Come with me, and we will be friends.” 

He led the way to his home, and the Jackal fol- 
lowed him. As they drew near Sharp-Sense, the 
Crow, called from the tree where he was perching: 
“Who is this number two, Friend Deer?” 

“It is Small-Wit, the Jackal,” said the Deer. 
wishes to be our friend.” 





“He is lonely, and 


‘*Friendship with stranger, 
Friendship with danger!” 
said the Crow. 
“Nay!” said the Deer. ‘I like this rhyme better: 
“Foe is friend, and friend is foe, 
As our actions make them so.”’ 


“Very good,” said Sharp-Sense: ‘as you will.’ 

Next morning they went off hunting, and the Jackal said to the 
Deer: “I know a field of sweet corn, and I will take you there.” 

So the Deer followed Small-Wit, and, sure enough, they came to a 
field of sweet young corn. 

“You are a friend indeed!” cried the Deer, and he feasted till 
suddenly he fell into a snare which the farmer had laid. 

“Alas!” cried the Deer, ‘‘ Friend Small-Wit, here am I caught by 
the feet, and cannot move. Come, I pray you, and gnaw these cords 
with your sharp teeth and set me free!” 

The Jackal came and looked at the snare. ‘‘ That will hold you fast 
enough,” he said. “Today is a fast day, but tomorrow I will have a 
fine feast on your fat carcass, my foolish friend.’’? And off he went. 

Presently came along Sharp-Sense, the Crow, who had been looking 
for hisfriend. ‘‘ Alas!” he cried, “ how did this happen, Friend Deer?” 

“Through not minding what you said,” replied the Deer. 

‘““Well,”’ said the Crow, ‘“we must do what we can. Here comes the 
farmer. Do you lie still and pretend to be dead until I croak: then 
spring up and be off.” 

The farmer came along and saw our friend lying perfectly still. 
“Aha!” he cried, “this fellow will eat no more of my corn.” s 

He stooped down and untied the cords of the snare, meaning to 
carry off the dead Deer; but at that moment the Crow gave a loud 
“Caw!” Up sprang the Deer and in a moment was safe in the 
forest. The farmer flung a clubafter him; it hit Small-Wit, the Jackal, 
who was lurking near by hoping to have a share of the spoil, and 
killed him; and the two friends went home happy. INDIA, 


The Story of Scissors-Boy and Pussy-Cat 





= SHERE was once a little boy who found his mother’s 
ie (It scissors then he found the Pussy-Cat. 

on “W hat do you want, little Scissors-Boy ?” purred 
fo Pussy-Cat. 

“T want to play ‘barber’,” answered the little 
\|)") boy, taking a handkerchief out of his pocket to tie 
| around her neck. 

“ Keep still, Pussy-Cat,” said Scissors-Boy, hold- 

ing Pussy with his left hand. 

“Meow — meow 
Cat, trying to get away. 

“Keep still, Pussy-Cat. I’m going to be a 
barber and trim your ‘whickers’ for you. You’re 
Grandpa and I’m the barber — Grandpa has his 
‘whickers’ trimmed every Sunday morning.” 

“M-e-o-w, m-e-o-w, m-e-o-w!” cried Pussy-Cat 
as Scissors-Boy snipped off the ends of the stiff 

white whiskers on the right side of her round black 
face. 

m-e-0-w, m-e€-O-w-w-w-w, M-E-O-W! . . . 
cried Pussy-Cat as Scissors-Boy cut off the ends of the 
stiff white whiskers on the left side of her round black face. 

But that wasn’t all Pussy-Cat did. She put out her strong right 
paw with the velvet side in and gave Scissors-Boy a dig that went all 
the way across the hand that held the scissors. 

“Oh, oh, oh!” cried Scissors-Boy, dropping the scissors and letting 
go of Pussy-Cat. “I was only playing barber.”’ 

Pussy-Cat hunched up her back and spat right out at Scissors-Boy, 
which isn’t a polite thing for a Pussy-Cat to do, even when her whis- 
kers have been cut off. Then she ran off as fast as she could go with 
the handkerchief tangled up in her forepaws. 

Scissors-Boy picked up the short, stiff white hairs from the red 
carpet and wrapped them all up in a piece of paper. 

“Tl show them to Grandpa with my scratch,’’ he said. 

Scissors-Boy couldn’t find Pussy-Cat, but he could hear her. ‘‘She 
must be where her meow is,”’ thought Scissors-Boy as he went around 
to the back of the house. 

“Oh, Grandpa!” cried the little fellow, “ Pussy-Cat is stuck in the 
cellar window and can’t get out.” 

Grandpa found that Pussy had put her head through a hole in the 
wire netting which covered the cellar window. The wires cut her 
every time she moved her head to try to get it out again. She 
couldn’t get her body through because the window was tightly closed. 

_“It’s no use,” said Grandpa. “I can’t pull her out. Get me the 
pincers and the wire-clippers, Sonny.” 

In a few minutes Grandpa had made the hole big enough to let 
Pussy-Cat’s head through. ‘“M-e-o-w, m-e-o-w!” cried Pussy-Cat, 
running round and round the house as if she were in a fit. She was 
too frightened to rub against Grandpa, which is a cat’s way of saying 
“Thank you.” 

“It’s strange that Cat’s whiskers didn’t keep her from trying to go 
through that small hole,” said Grandpa, looking at Scissors-Boy. 


m-e-o-w,”’ cried Pussy- 





Mi M-e-o-w, 


ie) 


“Aren’t your ‘whickers’ like asked 
Scissors-Boy. 

“Bless you, no,” answered Grandpa, looking over his spectacles. 
“A cat’s whiskers are a measuring-stick she carries with her to show 
her whether a hole is big enough for her to go all through or not.” 

“Oh, Grandpa,” said Scissors-Boy, almost crying, ‘I played I was 
the barber and Pussy-Cat was you. I cut off the ends of her ‘ whick- 
ers,’ but I’ve kept all the pieces—they’re all right here in this paper.” 

“Tf that is so,’ answered Grandpa, looking over his spectacles, 
“you did very wrong: the poor Cat has lost her feelers. She can’t 
tell whether a hole is too small for her to get through or not. That is 
the reason she put her head into the netting this afternoon.” 

“T can put them on again,” said Scissors-Boy cheerfully, ‘‘for I’ve 
kept the ends of the ‘ whickers’ and here is the Pussy-Cat.” 

“Do your best,’”’ said Grandpa, who felt very sorry for the poor Cat. 

““Pussy-Cat,” said Scissors-Boy, ‘I’m going to play ‘doctor’ and 
put your ‘whickers’ right back: Grandpa says you need them.” 

Pussy-Cat sat very still. Scissors-Boy worked long and patiently — 
but the hairs wouldn’t grow together again. 

“It isn’t any use,’’ said Scissors-Boy, throwing away the short ends 
of stiff white hair; ‘‘a pair of tiny little scissors will cut things in two 
that a big boy can’t put together again.” 

Pussy-Cat looked up into Scissors-Boy’s face and put out a friendly 
paw with the velvet outside. 

“Oh, Pussy-Cat,” cried Scissors-Boy, taking the friendly paw, 
“TI never play ‘barber’ again until I know how to make hair grow 
on again.” — Bessie C. NEWTON. 


Pussy’s, Grandpa?” 


A Happy Little Time 
Chapter V—Mr. Doctor 





HAT is what Betty called him; really his name was 
Doctor Strong. He came every day and knocked 
at the door, and said: ‘Is the Princess Betty at 
home?” 

And Mamma said yes, she was. 

Then he said: ‘‘ Will her Serene Highness deign 
to see the humblest of her servants?” 

And Mamma said yes, she would. 

Then Mr. Doctor came in and made three 
bows so low that his hair almost touched his 
shoe: and then he always asked the same ques- 
tion: “Pinky Tong Pi?” That meant ‘I hope 
you slept well and are feeling well this morning.” 

And if Betty was she said, “Tonky Ping 
Poo!” which meant “ Yes, thank you!” But if 
her head ached and she had pains she said, ‘ Hon- 
ky Wonky Boo hoo!” which meant the way she 

hy felt. It was a language that they had made up; 
Mamma understood it, but no one else except Betty and Mr. Doctor. 

Then he would sit down and begin to slap himself all over and 
say: ‘Bless my soul! where have my spectacles got to?” 

Sut he never could find them; and Betty had to hunt in all his 
pockets till she found them. And the strange thing was she always 
found something else besides the spectacles. At first it was mostly 
little china beasts that felt smooth and cool to her hot hands; one 
day it was a dog, another a sheep, another a rabbit, and so on. And 
Mr. Doctor was always so surprised, and wondered where they came 
from; and he made Betty keep them, because, he said, “‘ Doctors 
must not carry animals in their pockets: it never would do.” 

Then when she was better she found a paint-brush, and another 
time a soap-bubble pipe, and, by-and-by, when she was almost all 
better, she found gumdrops. 

There were other things, of course, that Mr. Doctor knew about — 
keys and money, and a silver matchbox shaped like a monkey, only 
flat. Its name was Mrs. Golightly, and Mr. Doctor said it looked just 
like an old lady he knew, only her name was different. Once Mrs. 
Golightly spent the night with Betty, and they had a fine time playing 
together. Mr. Doctor said once that Mrs. Golightly was a match- 
maker as well as a matchbox, because she wanted Mr. Baccystopper, 
who lived in his right-hand waistcoat pocket, to marry Miss Pencil, 
who lived in his left-hand coat pocket. Mr. Baccystopper was silver, 
and he had one sharp leg and one blunt leg, and a spoon, which Mrs. 
Golightly thought would be so convenient when they went to house- 
keeping; but Miss Pencil was pure gold and had an amethyst in her 
head, and that made her proud, and she said she could not think 
of marrying a silver person. So Mr. Baccystopper went off in a huff, 
and Mr. Doctor thought he was secretly married to Miss Pipe, who 
was fat and brown and lived in the same pocket. 

Betty said: ‘“‘ Will Miss Pencil marry some one else?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Doctor. ‘I hear she is very sweet on Captain 
Penknife. He is a sharp fellow; bright, too, and he wears a fine pearl 
overcoat: but he is not near so good a fellow as Baccystopper.”’ 

““Why doesn’t Mrs. Golightly get married herself?” asked Betty. 

“Hush!” said Mr. Doctor. ‘‘A sad story! She is a widow. She 
was married to a most respectable thermometer, and he was killed by 
a fall from the pocket. I picked him up and tried surgical aid, but his 
neck was broken. I got a new one, and introduced him to Mrs. 
Golightly, but she would not look at him. He isa beauty, though, and 
now he is coming to see you, Princess. Open your mouth!” 

—L. E. R. 


Lady Moon 


ADY MOON, Lady Moon, where are you roving? 
“Over the sea!” 
Lady Moon, Lady Moon, whom are you loving? 
‘All that love me!”’ 


Are you not tired with rolling, and never 
Resting to sleep? 

Why look so pale and so sad, as forever 
Wishing to weep? 


‘Ask me not this, little child, if you love me, 
You are too bold: 

I must obey my dear Father above me, 
And do as I’m told.” 


Lady Moon, Lady Moon, where are you roving? 
“Over the sea!”’ 
Lady Moon, Lady Moon, whom are you loving? 
*fAll that love me!” 
—RICHARD MONcKTON MILNEs. 
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A Real 


Ice Cream 
Freezer 


Delights 
the Whole 









Let a“ White 
Mountain” 
freezer sup- 
ply your 
: table with 
cooling, delicious 

desserts this summer. 

You can’t duy as good 
ice cream as you can 
make at home—and 
you save half the cost, 
or more. 


The great secret of 
making ice cream is to 
get the s7ght freezer. 
The trick is a// in the 
speed and motions of 
the paddles. 







Triple Motion 


White 


Mountain 


Ice 
Cream Freezer 








c 


Vise 





paddles are so well reg- 
ulated you can’t spoil 
the best mixture, and 
they produce a rich, 
delightful confection, 
no matter how simple 
the ingredients. 


“The White Moun- 
taih’’ is mechanical 
simplicity and per- 
fection. Note the 
novel action of the 

two paddles; how 
the can moves and 
how it is fastened 

top and bottom 
to withstand ice 
pressures. 


































fi T , 
oe Note the ful 
ns Stet application of 


power direct 
on the shaft; 
and that the 
gears are not 
on the lid. 


Dainties.’’ 
it is Free 

| and will in- 
terest you. 


| Look for the dia- 
| mond trade mark 
| on the wrapper. 


The 
White 
Mountain 
Freezer 
Co. 

Dept. F 


Nashua, 
N, H. 
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ive Entertaining Puzzles 


Invented for The Journal by Sam Loyd, Jr. 
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Adding Up to Thirty 
OW many different ways are there in which the total 
of thirty may be reached by adding from number to 
number, along the connecting lines, which may run right 
and left, up and down or diagonally, without having any 
number appear more than once in the same line? 
For instance: 2, 4, 8, 10, 6 equal 30; 2, 8, 10, 4, 6, or 
4, 10, 16, equal 30. How many different ways in all ? 
















































































A Puzzling Promenade 
“RHIERE’S a map of our ward,” said Mr. Binks to his friend, Mr. Jinks, 
‘sixteen perfect squares and the streets and avenues of uniform width. 
That dotted line shows the shortest route between my home and office.” 


” 


“That route is as short as any, 
other routes are just as short?” 


observed Mr. Jinks, “but how many 


Can you tell how many different ways Mr. Binks may walk from his home 
to his office and always take as short a route as that shown in the sketch? 






































Mary’s Age 
Now: children,” said the 
teacher, ‘““who can ar- 
range those ten figures in a 
simple sum, without using 
fractions or decimals, so as to 
have them add up ig10?” 
“It can’t be done,” replied 
little Mary Smart, ‘but if 
you will let me leave out the 
figure that stands for my age 
I can make the other nine 
figuresadd up igtoina jiffy.” 
Mary was right, and a 
bright little girl for one only 
but that’s the puzzle: how 
old is Mary? 
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A Puzzling Automobile Race 


The Planter’s Problem 
Hit proprietor of this 
square plantation wishes 

to divide it into eleven com 

munities, no two to have the 
same number of cottages. 

What is the smallest possi- 
ble number of straight fences 
with which he can carry out 
his plan? 

Thepuzzleconsists indraw- 
ing across the square the least 
possible number of straight 
lines that will produce the 
desired divisions. What is 
that number? 


WO racing machines went at top speed on a course which was less than a mile and a half around. They 
started simultaneously from the light and dark flags, on opposite sides of the track. 
In the sketch we see them coming together for the first time, when they meet at a point four hundred yards 


distant from the dark flag. 


Can you tell how many yards from the light flag their third meeting occurred ? 


Read These Positive Directions 


Mail your letter so that it will reach Philadelphia not 
earlier than Junel,and not later than the morning of June7. 

The correct solution of these puzzles will be published 
in the August JoURNAL. We cannot answer any ques- 
tions whatever about the puzzles. 

The privilege of competing is open to all. The general 
form of answer shown on the right is absolutely required, 
although the blank itself need not be cut from the maga- 
zine; but the use of these printed blanks will simplify 
the examination of the answers. Send in a complete list 
of answers, and let us have, in not more than twenty-five 
words, your idea as to the best story we have published 
this year. For your skill in solving the puzzles, and for 
the originality, neatness and general care shown in your 
answer, we will give: 

A Check for $25 to the person sending a correct 
solution, and, in the judgment of the Editors of 
The Journal, the best-prepared slip; $10 for a 
correct list and the second best slip; $5 for a 
correct list and the third best slip, and $1 each for 
the next forty-seven: 50 rewards in all, amount- 
ing to $87. Send your solutions to 


The Puzzle Editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal 
Post Office Box 1401, Philadelphia 





Their second meeting was at a point two hundred yards distant from the light flag. 


Five Entertaining Puzzles 


by draw- 


| 
| 1: There are ways to add up to thirty. 
2: From house to office there are routes. 
3: Mary’s age is 
4: Eleven divisions may be made 
ing lines across the plan. 
5 2 . aC} ant hiles af 
5: Those racing automobiles met 





yards 
from the light flag. 
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Your Idea of the Best Story May be Written in the 
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Keep Your Silverware 
Bright and New 


Do you know that an ordinary silver 
polish, if used long enough, will finally 
ruin plated silverware by rubbing off 
the plating? 

And, if used continually on_ sterling 
silver it will eventually wear down the 
silver like an old coin? 

The reason is simple. Most polishing 
materials are made of gritty substances. 
They brighten up your silver by scratch- 
ing off the tarnished surface. But 


ELECTROLINE 


protects and replates silverware. It putsa 
thin layer of pure silver over the worn spots. 





Electroline 
Replates Worn Parts 


If your silverware shows bare, brassy 
spots where other polishing materials have 
rubbed off the silver, an application of a 
little Electroline with a soft sponge or 
brush will replate the worn parts, and 
make your silver like new. 

Electroline may be used freely, for it 
contains no mercury or acids, or other in- 
jurious substances. It isa new invention 
the result of five years of experimental work. 


Makes Silverware 
Everlasting 





Just Try It On Your 
Bathroom Fixtures 


Every housekeeper knows how hard it 
is to keep bathroom fixtures free from 
tarnish and rust. 

But Electroline makes it easy. It gives 
nickel bathroom fixtures a coating of pol- 
ished silver—and it is easy toapply. Many 
of the large hotels use Electroline for this 
purpose. 





Toilet articles and 
surgical anddental 
instruments and 
nickel automobile 
parts are kept 
**spick and span’’ 
by Electroline. 
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Get It aad 


Before = he 
Next a, 
Cleaning Day 


Electroline is sold by grocers, house-furnish- 
ers, druggists, hardware and department stores. 
Prices: 25c. and 50. for the household, also 
$1.00 and upwards for large users. 

If your dealer hasn’t it in stock (it is a new ar- 
ticle) send us your name and 10 cents (in coin or 

name, and we 
lrial Size Bottle. It 








stamps) together with dealer’s 
will mail you our regular 
will convince you. 


ELECTROLINE COMPANY 
22 Harrison St.. NEW YORK 
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Frank Talks With Boys Parents 


By Henry Richards 


fo men are more competent to talk intelligently of boys than is Mr. Richards. The father of a family of boys himself, 
he speaks from the standpoint of fatherhood, while as the head of a camp for boys he has had hundreds of other fathers’ 
} boys pass through his hands. He comes to his subject, therefore, with an authority born of years of personal experience with 
boys of all ages and of all temperaments. It is not too much to say for these articles that they are among the sanest in 
_ ideas and the most practical in helpfulness to parents of boys that have ever come to our notice. "' 
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THE EDITORS. 


V: If You Want Your Boy to be Strong 





DIHERE comes a time in the life of the growing boy 

which is a very important phase in his physical well- 
] being, and it is a time which parents should be 
S| prepared to meet, and meet honestly. It is when the 
| child becomes a boy, and is crossing the rainbow 

| ____—s§LS} bridge that leads to manhood. It is a simple matter, 
OC—30C—30) really, if parents would only face it simply: the phys- 
iological law is revealing itself in the boy; he is facing the mysteries 
of life, which tempt and tantalize him, and is disquieted by “‘deep 
inquiries into the rudiments of men and nature,” and curiosity to 
know “the possibilities of existence.” But this is just the point 
at which parents most unfortunately and commonly fail. Proper 
reticence has become exaggerated to a perverted modesty which 
ignores the crowning purpose of our physical nature, and sacrifices 
high interests to save a morbid sense of propriety. 

Parents should remember that the curiosity of the boy to know the 
mysteries of life is right and proper and must be satisfied, for in 
wanting to know he is simply expressing the law of his being. They 
must remember, too, that the boy himself is shy and sensitive, and 
afraid to speak of things so intimate. If they have been friends with 
him from the first it will be easy to forestall his curiosity by telling 
him what he ought to know, and once the way is open he will come 
with his questionings. His inquiries will be “fiery and innocent,” but 
unless they be met fully and simply he will make up for it by surrep- 
titious and unsavory talk with his companions, and may be led astray. 











The Mysteries of Life Should be Taught Only at Home 


HERE are good people who think that character is produced, like 

a reaction in a test tube, by the elements of knowledge that are put 
into a boy—that you can teach religion and morality by filling your 
boy with facts. And so there is an effort just now to make the difficult 
and delicate matters | have been speaking of the subject of instruc- 
tion in the schools, and we have an influx of books which treat of 
these questions. Such people forget the imperious desire which lies 
at the bottom of the whole matter and the momentous consequences 
which are involved. The proposition to introduce such instruction in 
the schools, though well intended, is monstrous, for it violates the 
proper reticence which should guard the mysteries of life, and the 
best that can be said of the books (I have it on the authority of an 
eminent physician) is that the few which are not wholly pernicious 
may be useful only in the hands of parents. 

The boy can be properly taught what he ought to know only in the 
intimate confidence of one whom he loves and respects. The father 
may do much and the boy may learn much at his father’s side. At 
the same time I feel that he should learn first at his mother’s knee, 
for knowledge so acquired will be sanctified beyond all fear of stain. 

We see today more plainly than ever before that health and phys- 
ical development must hold first place in the training of boys—not 
first in value, but first in importance—because health and strength 
are essential to efficiency and character. 

There are some parents, of course, who have wisdom and common- 
sense, and may be trusted to do the right thing for their boys in the 
right way. But at the other end of the line are the thoughtless 
majority, who are too ignorant or lazy, or have no fair chance to do 
anything for their boys; they dump their responsibilities on the 
schools, and hence the schools are adjusting themselves to bear the 
burden. Between these two extremes are the nervous, active, super- 
ficial parents who take up with every health fad, buy every new break- 
fast food, and swathe their boys in the very latest thing in underwear 
— because “‘it’s so hygienic, you know.”’ Such people are the despair 
of sensible doctors, and the joy of unscrupulous specialists who 
profit by their alarms. They will talk of microbes and ‘‘food values” 
and gravel subsoils all in one breath, and seem to think that if their 
boy be fitted with spectacles, have his ‘‘adenoids” out, his teeth 
straightened, his feet set up and his appendix removed he will come 
straight into the Kingdom of Heaven. 


Train Your Boys to Think of Wholesome Things 


OW boys must be watched, of course, and with all care, and must 

be fed aright, and must have proper exercise for the development 
of their bodies; but the less they know about their insides the better, 
or about disease, until they are old enough to understand. Their 
little world is full of mysteries and dark corners, and the mother who 
is always fluttering over them with nervous suggestions and vague 
alarms is filling their world with horrors, and peopling its dark corners 
with hobgoblins to torment them. In spite of the health faddists and 
food theorists, who would have us believe that health is a rare condi- 
tion which the elect alone can hope to attain, it remains true, happily, 
that it is our normal state. The boy should always be given the 
benefit of the doubt in matters of health, and however carefully he 
may be watched, however faithfully he may be safeguarded, he has 
the right to be allowed, and should be encouraged, to think himself 
well until he is proved to be otherwise. A mania for health fads is 
itself a disease; in fact, it might almost be called an infectious disease, 
because the healthy imagination is so readily inflamed and infected 
by the one who is afflicted with this mania. The danger of this 
infection is always imminent and pressing with children because 
their imaginations are so easily affected, and are so prone to run riot 
with things which horrify them; they will hear things which they 
should not in spite of every precaution, and the duty of parents is 
therefore all the more imperative to keep all theories of health and 
discussion of symptoms to themselves, and to train their boys to 
think of wholesome and stimulating things. The sick boy who thinks 
himself well is easily handled, but the well boy who thinks himself 
sick, or going to be sick, is a difficult subject to deal with. 

The gravity of the danger to boys that has arisen with the present 
popularizing of what are called “health topics” is appreciated by 
every one who kas charge of many boys. A young doctor who has 
had a long experience in a great city hospital where many boys of the 
rougher sort are brought—boys who know nothing of health beyond 
enjoying it—says that it is a common experience to have a boy brought 
in with such a thing as an open scalp wound, who will have the wound 
dressed, the flap replaced, and take his twenty-five or thirty stitchcs 
without a word or a murmur, and then jump up and run off, saying: 
“When shall I come again, Doc?” On being put in charge of a com- 

any of boys in better circumstances this doctor.was staggered to find 
— easily the boys were “thrown off their feed” if they happened to 


be ailing, and how often ailments were duplicated; a chance word 
might bring the first boy who had a pain “in the usual place” down 
with imaginary appendicitis, and if he mentioned pneumonia some 
boy with a cold in his head would be lying awake half the night 
waiting for the symptoms to appear. A little wholesome frankness 
swept the cobwebs from the minds of these particular boys for the 
time being, but their sensitiveness to morbid suggestion was a real 
and pressing danger. 

A personal experience will emphasize the point: a boy who was with 
me recently —a big, stout lad of seventeen—asked me one day to lend 
him a clinical thermometer. I found that he had been brought up in 
an atmosphere of anxious and unwholesome thought about his health 
and had been allowed to take his own temperature and test his pulse 
on the slightest occasion. The habit of making these tests had led 
him to think about his heart until he was in morbid fear of straining it, 
and he shrank from any exertion that would quicken his pulse or his 
breathing. The natural consequence was that, instead of being strong 
and active, he was weak and inert. 


Parents Should Learn More and Talk Less About Hygiene 


T COMES down to this: that in all efforts for the health of boys zeal 

must be tempered by common-sense or it will defeat itself, and may 
induce an unfitness even more serious than the one which it is trying 
to obviate. Practically the trouble is due to the indiscriminating 
avidity with which people snatch at scientific results even before they 
are attained, and to the general and deplorable lack of scientific 
knowledge. The boy is not a mere physical organism, but a sentient, 
self-conscious being; and so he cannot be cut, trimmed, trained and 
fed to perfection like a plant, with no regard to himself. Consider 
him as a bundle of emotions rather than a physical mechanism, and 
the point will be clear—that whatever may be done for him the first 
thought must be for the effect on his emotions, or the best-laid plans 
will fail. 

To learn more and talk less is a good rule for parents in matters of 
hygiene. If they will abjure all talk about disease, and avoid all 
scrappy reading of ‘‘health topics,” and all fads and systems, and 
will, instead, study some authoritative scientific manual of the sub- 
ject at issue, and will supplement what they learn in this way by a 
good admixture of common-sense, they will obviate the dangers I 
have spoken of. But though common-sense and an accurate knowledge 
of a few scientific facts will keep parents from the worst mistakes, 
and enable them to avoid ordinary difficulties, they should not pre- 
sume on their knowledge, but be ready always to consult a competent 
and wise physician. It is all the rage just now to run to a specialist 
when the boy has ‘‘a throat” or a pain, but the habit is as ill advised 
as it is expensive, because the specialist, whose life has been given 
mainly to the study of one part or function of the body, is in danger 
of having an eye only to that part, so that he will not see the whole 
boy whose health is at stake. The wonderful work of the specialist 
can hardly be overrated, but his service, after all, is supplementary 
to that of the general physician. The man who knows the whole boy 
is the one to go to when you need advice or your boy is ailing; consult 
your family physician when there is need, and let him say whether you 
shall take your boy to a specialist. 

Any intelligent person may learn from books all that it is necessary 
to know about nutrition, and food values, and ventilation, and the 
more important facts about the transmission of the commoner 
diseases. And if he have discretion to choose only sound books—that 
is, books which confine themselves to facts, and are not written to 
exploit particular fads or theories or opinions—he will find his path 
clear and the way comparatively easy, because the essential points 
in all these matters are now within the jurisdiction of science, and are 
no longer matters of opinion. 


What is Best to Make Our Boys Strong 


O FAR as physical development is concerned, then, the question 
comes down to one of ways and means—of what is best to do for 
our boys to make them strong. Let them play outdoors, of course, 
for that is Nature’s way of training boys; but it is not enough to leave 
them free to play or not as they choose, because a great many boys 
have no real chance to play, and a surprisingly large number will not 
play vigorously even if they have the chance. The father who would 
have his boy grow strong, then, must first see that he has the chance 
to play, and then induce him to make the most of the chance. And 
if he will remember that a boy at first has nothing to stimulate him to 
action but imitation, and that imitation is developed into emulation 
by competition, it will be hardly necessary to tell him that the way 
to induce a boy to play vigorously and profitably is to help him to find 
companions, so that he may become one of a little company or group 
of boys who can be trusted to play together; and then, occasionally, 
to play himself with him and his friends, so as to hold them up and 
set the pace. 

But playing is not always enough to keep a boy fit even if he has a 
good chance to play, and it is often impossible to provide any chance 
at all for a city boy. To meet these conditions, and as a substitute 
for or a supplement to the natural order of outdoor play, physical 
training has been introduced in the schools, and outing classes are 
conducted for those who can afford them. Both are good—indeed, 
every boy should have regular, systematic physical training, in school 
or out, whether he has a chance to play outdoors or not, because the 
training will exercise him all over, while in play he will probably 
work hardest with muscles that are strongest, and eschew just the 
sort of exercise he most needs. But classes of any kind are, after all, 
not to be compared with what a man can do himself for his boy if he 
will. Put your boy through his physical exercises yourself, is the 
best word for fathers, and make up an outing class of your own, of 
your boy and his friends, and you will have your reward. 

This is not the place to discuss the question of athletics, but I will 
say this: Try to train your boy’s muscles yourself. Then when he 
reaches the age at which he may go in for the more strenuous forms 
of athletics—such as football, rowing or running—have him examined 
to see that he is sound, and be sure that he will be properly trained; 
then if you will allow him to try for his team—or make him do so if he 
is reluctant—you will have done him a service for which he will be 
glad as long as he lives. And if you have brought him up to be manly 
and right-minded he will get nothing but good from his athletics, and 
he will do his part in bringing good to others. 
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A Wholesome 
Meal 


Without cooking— 


Snider 
Pork & Beans 


are ready onthe instant whenever 
needed. 


Simply open a can and serve 
cold, or steaming hot by placing 
| the can in boiling water before 
| it is opened. 
| 





For building up and sustain- 
ing health and vigor, “‘Snider- 
Process’’ Pork & Beans 
contain a greater per cent of 
true, usable food-material than 
| any other vegetable or flesh 


food. 


Scientific analysis shows that 
good Beans contain 84% nu- 
triment and this large food value 
is easily utilized because the ex- 
| clusive ‘‘Snider-Process’”’ 
makes every bean mealy and 
porous and in a condition to be 
quickly digested and absorbed. 


The irritative, gas-forming 
element in beans cooked the 
ordinary way is entirely re- 
moved. 


“It’s the Process” 


Only the choicest materials 
are used, and they are cooked 
and packed in airy, sun-lighted, 
spotless kitchens that more than 
comply with all Pure Food Laws 
of the world. 





which they are generously blend- 
ed is made from the famous 
Snider Catsup. It is not 
simply poured over, but is cooked 
into every bean and gives that 
delicious, snappy flavour which 
can be had only in 


| 
| The Tomato Sauce with 
| 


Snider Pork & Beans 


Let a can from Grocer tell 
the story of Snider Superiority. 
Money back if not pleased with 
your trial can. 


The T. A. Snider Preserve Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 
a -_ 
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A Country House With 
a Sleeping-Porch 





Designed by George A. Clarke: With Photographs by F. W. Martin 


N THESE days when 

fresh air and sunshine 
are considered so essen- 
tial to good health no 
home is complete with- 
out a sleeping-porch. 
The starting point of 
this country house was 
the big sleeping-porch 
in the second story, and 
the rest of the design, 
both inside and out, was 
planned to harmonize 
with this feature. On 
three sides the porch is 
open, except that the 
second-story wall is car- 
ried up to a height of 
about three feet above 
the floorlevel. During 
the day, in warm 
weather, when the cots 
have been converted 
into couches, there is 
no pleasanter spot in the 
whole house; in fact, 
it makes an admirable 
roof-garden. 











NOTHER outdoor 
feature of this 
house is a small formal 
garden in the rear partly 
inclosed with a pergola 
and containing in the 
center a miniature foun- 
tain and pool. The 
dining-room overlooks 
this attractive spot, 
where the well-kept 
walks are bordered with 
beds of flowers and the 
simple pergola is green 
with climbing vines. 
The living-porch is so 
placed that it faces the 
little garden instead of 
an uninteresting road- 
way as is so often the 
case. A house such 
as this offers many good 
suggestions to those 
who contemplate build- 
ing, and, considering 
the number of rooms, it 
can be duplicated for 
quite a moderate sum. 
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In This Hlustration the Living-Porch and the Formal Garden are Seen From the Side of the House 
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There’s Sunshine 


every day in the year when 
Postum is the regular 
breakfast beverage. 


The toothsome, mild 
flavour of this “food drink” 
is something one quickly 
comes to enjoy—and it is 
more wholesome than any 
other breakfast cup. 





There’s “snap” and 
“tone” in a steaming hot 
cup of well-made 


POSTUM 


Postum is made of clean, 
hard wheat (including the 
bran-coat of the wheat 
berry) and a small amount 
of pure molasses. 





This bran-coat of wheat 
contains the phosphate of 
potash (grown in the grain) 
which Nature uses in re- 
building worn out brain 
and nerve cells. 


Postum quickly assists 
in rebuilding new cells, 
when it is used regularly in 
place of the habit-forming, 
nerve-destroying bever- 
ages. 


10 days’ trial will con- 
vince the most skeptical 
that there’s no drink more 
palatable, bracing and 
nourishing than—Postum. 


But — boil your Postum 
according to directions on 
package. 


“There’s a Reason” 


Read “The Road to 
Wellville” in pkgs. 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 
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The Minister’s Social Helper 





He Gives New Methods for Church Work in Summer 


‘All 

i GOOD many church workers spend the winter 

~ A getting warmed up, then cool off too suddenly 

in the summer. It is possible to be just as 
warmly enthusiastic in one’s soul in the work in summer, 
but it does no harm to make one’s church surroundings 
comfortable. 

The familiar excuse, “Too warm to go to church,” was 
met in a measure by an Indiana pastor who issued a folder 
which he designed to attract attendants by satisfying their 
souls’ needs by word pictures from Nature as shown in the 
Bible. The title was ‘‘ Cooling Thoughts for Summer Days.*’ 
Below the pictures on this page are some of the subjects of 
the spiritual food he supplied for their “‘Morning Medita- 
tions” and “Evening Reveries.”” He felt that if he could 
help people to pleasant thoughts he could help them to be 
comfortable and forget summer externals; hence, the leaf- 
green color of the folder, with its offer of restful music and 
cooling thoughts. All of which was designed to reach the 
eye and heart of the tired office man and busy housewife 
debarred of green fields and shady nooks because of respon- 
sibilities nearer home. Besides the spiritual menu offered 
were terse sentences: “‘We refresh the body in summer: 
shall we neglect the soul?” ‘Summer temptations are 
slyest,”’ and so forth. The effect of such religious inspira- 
tion was seen in the comment of both hearers and press 
which appreciated the appropriateness of the plan. More- 
over it is in accord with the suggestive therapeutics of the 
Emmanuel Movement, which has diverted the thought of 
many nervous, disturbed souls to the “shadow of a great 
rock,” and to the “‘green pastures and still waters.” It 
is echoed in the rhetoric of the ancient prophet, as well as 
in that of the Greatest Prophet, whose parables have 
strengthened many hearts with the true “ water of life,”’ and 
with bread which ‘cometh down from Heaven.” 


’ 


Taking Account of the Fact That We are Influenced by 
our surroundings a Sunday-school connected with a promi- 
nent church in a Pennsylvania town placed a fountain in 
the center of the school, the water spraying upward and 
gently falling over many beautiful flowers immediately sur- 
rounding the fountain. A number of large, lovely plants 
were placed near by. A mixed orchestra of twelve young 
men and women was seated beneath the plants and around 
the fountain. The sight of the flowers, plants and running 
fountain, with the orchestra in the midst leading the sing- 
ing, was an inspiration to all. Many young people attend 
that school because of its attractiveness. 


Did You Ever Notice How Much the Grown Folks enjoy 
the Sunday-school papers the children bring home? The 
evening services of a suburban church were omitted during 
July and August. In the middle of July, while sitting on 
the porch one Sunday afternoon, the pastor’s thoughts 
turned to several women of his congregation employed as 
maids in the homes of the town—members and regular 
attendants of his church, who were able to attend only the 
evening service. He got copies of the bright papers from 
Sunday-school, and sent a copy to each one of these young 
women. Because they appreciated it so much he had the 
papers delivered each Sunday afternoon until the Sunday 
evening service was resumed, and then continued to remem- 
ber them with the papers at the evening service. 


The Summer Vacation Question and the absence of 
all pastors from a suburban town at the same time has been 
solved by two Massachusetts churches, of different denomi- 
nations. They hold their services together during July and 
August, meeting each Sunday morning in one edifice and 
each Sunday evening in the other. One pastor is on duty 
for both congregations for the first month; the other pastor 
for the second month. The weekly prayer meetings are also 
merged. The people are enthusiastic over the plan, and say 
that its advantages are: one pastor recreating while the 
other is on the field; two good audiences every Sunday in- 
stead of two small ones; one well-attended prayer meeting 
weekly, and Christian fellowship promoted. 


A Pastor in Missouri Formed a More Intimate and help- 
ful acquaintance with the young men of his church by taking 
an interest in swimming. In his city there are large, well- 
regulated and convenient natatoriums. In conversation 
about these swimming pools he proposed to a few of the 
young men to go some evening. The few increased to a 
dozen, and then to a score. The swimming was greatly 
enjoyed several evenings during the’summer. The pastor 
was treated with all due courtesy and respect, and in going 
and coming from the natatorium the young men would talk 
freely of their every-day life and give their views on many 
social problems, which a pastor often finds it difficult to 
obtain from his young men. This pastime was the means 
of keeping these young men at church and Sunday-school 
all summer, when church activity was almost suspended. 


Porch Socials are a Good Diversion for the summer 
months, and while they may be most informal and merry 
there may be something gained from them, too. For instance, 
we hardly realize how egotistical we are. Try this some 
evening while on the porch. The young ladies of the society 
giving it had previously had a ‘‘ Mum” social. 


A Non-EGorIstTIcAL EVENING 


The young ladies are asking you again to come, 

3ut this time remember you’re not to keep ‘‘mum”’; 
You may talk as you will, but this we decree: 

You must not use ‘‘I,”’ nor ‘‘ Myself,” nor ‘‘Me.” 
You may talk of all others and of their good health, 
ut we'll fine you five cents if you speak of yourself. 


Cake and ice cream we’ll give to you all, 

DO, during the eve ni g please make usa call; 
Bring all your friends, and come with good will, 
But remember of self you must try to keep still. 


Now All the Members of Your Society are Bible stu- 
dents, aren’t they? Well, try a Spelling Match on the 
porch, selecting the words from the Bible. First, spell the 
books of the Bible; second, the proper names; third, the 
geographical names. They are not easy and the clergyman 
who gave me this idea said that not half of his people were 
standing after the first round. 





Suggested 
Subjects for 
Summer 
Sermons 





A Drink From 
Life’s Fountain 
Fohn4:14 





Palm Tree 
Religion 
Psalins 92:12 





A Mountain-Top 
Visit 


Mark 9:2 





The Best Kind 
of Fishing 
Mark 1:16, 17 





Results of 
Right Planting 
Psalms 92:13 


ome 


Lessons From the 
Clouds 
Fob 3535 


As Training in Memory Work and expression, 
and getting them accustomed to hearing their own 
voices, why not interest your young people in 
weekly porch meetings of ‘‘A Story-Tellers’ Club” during 
the summer? Some of the more backward young people, 
fond of reading, might be brought out in this way. 


To Make Money Easily in the Summer for a depleted 
treasury the simplest way is sometimes the best, A Ladies’ 
Aid Society in a small town arranged to open a parlor and 
serve ice cream on Saturday afternoons and evenings. 
They secured a small building of two rooms in the central 
part of the town, whitewashed the inside, and set in small 
tables covered with white oilcloth. One of the ladies 
donated some white ruffled curtains, and every Saturday 
morning two of the ladies decorated the walls with green 
boughs and bright flowers, making a pretty and homelike 
place. In the evening they hung Japanese lanterns. The 
cream was bought of a confectioner in the nearest town 
three miles away, and the ladies donated home-made cake. 
They sold ice cream for four months, and cleared eighty-six 
dollars and seventy-six cents. 


Ten of the Members of a Boys’ Church organization, 
headed by their enthusiastic pastor as leader, formed a 
tramping party for the purpose of exploring the woods 
surrounding their own township. Their route in a direct 
line covered twenty-five miles, and they spent three delight- 
ful days in traversing it, camping at night in some pleasant 
spot wherever they chanced to be, each taking his turn as 
cook for his companions. They returned from this outing 
elated and happy, saturated with woodcraft and topo- 
graphical knowledge, and with a highly exalted opinion of 
one member in particular of the ministerial profession. 


For a Small Sunday-School an Automobile Picnic would 
be possible. A reader in a New York town says, in telling 
me about one they had: “We assembled at the church at 
1:30 P.M. Printed tags were used for tickets, and each 
passenger wore a fluttering badge which entitled him to all 
the privileges. Children of the school, under twelve, were 
carried free, and adults were charged twenty-five cents each. 

“The automobiles were filled, and the merry party started 
for a home on the western border of the town. All alighted 
and the fun began. There were croquet, ring-toss, bean-bags 
and all sorts of games. Lemonade and various kinds of 
sandwiches were there in abundance. Again the automobiles 
were packed, and we were whirled to a country home south 
of the town. Here were swings, hammocks and gliding- 
settees. A talking-machine gave a continuous program. 
Grapes and cake were served. Once more we were on our 
way to spacious grounds east of the town where races of all 
kinds made lots of fun and everybody ate ice-cream cones. 
Then the automobiles came to take us back to the church 
and we voted it the very best picnic we ever had.” 


A Girls’ Society in the Country got up “A Progressive 
Hay-ride.” Thirty giris divided into ten parties, three 
girls each, and met at ten different houses. Tickets were 
sold for fifty cents each. The hay wagons started from 
Miss A’s house, where Miss B and Miss C met with her 
and served sandwiches and coffee. After this was served 
to everybody who had bought tickets these three girls 
joined the party and went to Miss D’s house, where Miss 
IX and Miss F helped her serve a plate of ice cream and a 
piece of cake to each of the party. Then these three girls 
joined the party and went to Miss G’s house, and so it went 
on. At one house a bag of peanuts; at the next a bag of 
candy, anappleora banana. Entertainment features might 
be provided at some of the stops. This makes a jolly even- 
ing’s entertainment, and is lots more fun than just the 
ordinary straw-ride. 


Here are Three Little Suggestions that may be worked 
out: During the June days the babies whose names are on 
the cradle roll of the Sunday-school were invited with their 
mothers to an afternoon reception given outdoors by the 
wife of an Illinois minister. 

A prize was offered a primary class at a picnic for the 
one who found the largest number of the one hundred and 
fifty apples hidden on the grounds. This occupied the 
children at intervals during the afternoon. 

For a Sunday-school class picnic try preparing individual 
lunch-boxes. Put something different in each one, make a 
pyramid of them, and let each one in the party, with eyes 
shut, select a box. 


Monday is Usually the Minister’s “Day Off.” Is it 
always his wife’s “day off”? One in Ohio tells me that 
they take Monday as a “family day,’’ and relax as much 
as possible. She says there are many exceptions to their 
“Monday for ourselves,” but that they get a great deal of 
help and pleasure in even thinking of it. 


In Raising Money to Buy a Flag for the Sunday-school 
the superintendent sold the stars or States. The thirteen 
original ones went at a higher price than the others. Each 
member was especially anxious to buy the State in which he 
or some of his relatives were born. 


“Our Choir,” says a Pennsylvania Worker, ‘consists 
of boys ranging in age from eight to sixteen, and girls from 
fourteen to eighteen. This summer we held a ‘Choir 
Camp.’ To do this small gifts of money were contributed 
by members of the church, and each one in the choir denied 
himself or herself some luxury or did extra work, so that 
each member had five dollars. This paid all expenses. One 
of the prettiest parts of the country, about twenty miles 
from town, was chosen for the camp. The girls boarded at 
the Y. W. C. A. cottage at that place, and the boys had 
tents near by, taking their meals with the girls in the 
cottage. The rector accompanied the choir, taking charge 
of the boys, and one of the ladies of the church chaperoned 
the girls. There were twelve boys and eight girls, and after 
a week’s outing all came home rosy and brown and happy, 
and have given such inspiration to the music of the church 
that the congregation speaks very seriously of giving the 
choir a two-weeks’ camp instead of one week next year.” 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for June 1910 
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The Best 
Cleaner 


Made is 
Bon Ami 


Not only is it unequalled for 
use on windows, mirrors, glass- 
ware, porcelain and woodwork, 
but it scours pots, pans and 
kettles as well. 

It can also be used for many 
other household purposes, such 
as cleaning white shoes and 
taking grime and stain from the 
hands. 

Bon Ami does not scratch 
away the dirt and tarnish, but 
thoroughly cleans and polishe: 
the article. 

In this respect it differs 
greatly from ordinary coarse 
scouring soaps and powders. 
They scratch away and wear 
away some of the surface every 
time they are used. 

Bon Ami is the ideal cleaner. 
Use it wherever possible. 

18 years on the market— 


** Hasn't scratched yet.’’ 
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Summer Cottage Cushions 





A Raffia Basket With a Cushion 
of Grass-Green Linen 





Of Colonial Style—With Old 
Brocade Silk Cushion 


whole new set of cushions or just 

a few changes these designs may 
be helpfully suggestive in the use 
of inexpensive materials and easy 
work. 

The first one at the left is a porch 
sewing cushion, durable and useful 
in a natural-colored raffia basket 
with a green linen cushion fitted in 
closely. Right alongside is a dainty 
dressing-table cushion in pink and 
white with a dainty design in 
feather-stitching on the top. It is 
made of two circles of white lawn, 
measuring eight inches in diame- 
ter and laced together over a round 
cushion. Eyelets are worked in 
each to correspond, through which 
ribbon is run, slipping the cushion 
in between. Odd pieces of dotted 
Swiss or flowered organdy may be 
used in this way, too, with colored 
ribbon and a silk cushion to match, 
and the covers may be cut square 
instead of round, if desired. The 
next one has a cardboard founda- 
tion covered with pink flowered cre- 
tonne and a pink linen top, with 
tassels of pink silk. This is a pretty 
way to match up a cushion with a 
room furnished with cretonne 
hangings. A washable lace cover 
will protect the linen. 

The Colonial cushion would be 
charming on an old-fashioned chest 
of drawers. Use a glass candle- 
stick, which may be purchased for 
ten cents, for the stand, and on it 
build a sawdust-filled muslin cush- 
ion with an outer covering of old 
brocade silk. Finish the edge 
with gimp and either silk or bead 
fringe. 


[: THE summer cottage needs a 


Porch-Cushion of Figured Cretonne in 
Pastel Colors. Large Flowered Cushion 


in Blue and White Japanese Print 





White 





Filet Net Over Blue 
Silk, Colored Pins 


By Marion Wire 





Of White Lawn, With Cluny Lace 
and Pink Ribbon 





For a Large Bureau—in White Batiste 
With Embroidery 


In White and Blue, for a Dressing-Table. 


White Piqué, Blue Scallops and Dots 





Work in Blue 


Couch-Cushion Covered With an Oriental Square 
of Linen. Design in Cross-Stitch 





Heavy White Linen, Cross-Stitch 





Pink Flowered Cretonne, a Pink Linen 
Top, and Pink Tassels 





Scarfpin Cushion in White Scrim, 
Yellow and White Wreath 


HE center cushion of the sec- 
|e row is for a large bureau. 

It is made of an oval-shaped 
doily of white batiste with a heavily 
embroidered edge and has a ruffle 
attached to the under side. Strings 
of tape at the ends and sides are 
used to tie the cover over the cush- 
ion. The scarfpin cushion illus- 
trated above is suitable for a man’s 
dresser, in white scrim with a con- 
ventional and very simple design 
in Swedish stitch. The polka-dot 
cushion requires two oblong pieces 
of white piqué for the covers, five 
inches by eight, which are stitched 
together, leaving one end open for 
the cushion. The scalloped edges 
are worked with blue mercerized 
thread for the embroidery, and blue 
ribbon is used for the bows. 

The two small cushions below 
this are again different, but equally 
useful. The small square cushion 
is very daintily made of filet lace 
over a blue silk cushion and sup- 
plied with blue and white pins all 
ready foraguest’s room. Theother 
one is light and summery in white 
linen worked in cross-stitch with 
blue thread in two shades. 

For large cushions to be easily 
made —similar to the last four de- 
signs—the Oriental squares, cre- 
tonne remnants and fancy prints 
sold in the shops afford a variety 
for covers, and the housewife may 
select them to harmonize with any 
part of her house. They are suit- 
able for wicker couches and chairs, 
hammocks or porch use, and should 
be made plain with an opening down 
the center of the under side finished 
with buttons and loops. 


A Flowered Porch-Cushion in a Very 
Decorative Pattern of Red, Green 
and Ecru Cretonne 
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HER FIRST TASTE 


Exclamation: “How 
do you make this delicious 
taste ?”’ 


Answer: “Out of Under- 
wood Deviled Ham, which 
is ham seasoned with salt and 
sugar and hickory smoke; 
boiled en casserole to im- 
prison the good ham taste; 
ground fine, with mustard 
and 42 spices, which is the 
famous U nderwood Deviled 
Dressing.” 


Chorus: ‘ No wonder it 
tastes good,” say they, as 


the 
' TASTE 
THE TASTE 


Made in a white, clean, sunlit, 
New England kitchen. Visitors 
welcome. Packed in dangerless, 
vacuum cans. Economical. Small 
can makes 12 large or 24 small 
sandwiches. 

For indooring or outdooring — 
great ! 

To your grocer fs-day for a can. 
Spread thin on thin slices of crustless 
bread. Listen to the chorus. 

‘Toussend your grocer’s name, and 
to you we’ll send a luxurious book, 
*“<'Taste the Taste and Some Cook- 
ery News.’’ ‘Tells how to make 
things not in cook books or heads. 


Ask your grocer for a taste New 


Englanders know —the taste of 


Underwood’s New England Sea 
Foods—delicious Fried Sardines in 
Oil, Souse, Mustard or ‘Tomato 
Sauce; Clams in their own juice; 
Clam Chowder; Fish Chowder; 
Booklet free. 


For 15 cents we’ll 


Lobsters, etc. 
end small can 
Underwood Deviled Ham. 
Always give your grocer’s name, 
and address Wm. Underwood Com- 
pany, 64 Fulton St., Boston, Mass. 


UNDERWOOD 
DEVILED 
HAM 





Branded with the Little Red Devil 
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YSPEPSIA is a term used by most persons to designate 
any slight or permanent derangement of the digestive 
tract. It vaguely includes “water-brash,” ‘heart- 

burn,” vertigo, flatulency, nausea, and many other irritabilities of 

both stomach and intestines. All such disorders are, as a rule, due to 
improper eating. They come to those who have violated the laws 
of health: perhaps they have continually overeaten, or bolted their 
meals, or washed down all dry foods with ice water,-or worse or 
more complicated liquids, as tea, coffee and milk. Those who drink 
milk at meat meals are sure to be found among the dyspeptics. 
Menus suited to one of these disorders will neither help nor cure 
another. For instance, if the stomach is at fault, if the acid gives out 
before the pepsin, milk is a better nitrogenous food than meat. 
If the intestinal secretions are weak and scant drop all starchy foods 
fora while, and eat milk, lean meats, nut foods, eggs and fruit juices. 
In both cases eat enough to satisfy the requirements of the body, 
but not anounce toomuch. The retention of undigested foods always 
gives rise to unnatural fermentations, which, in time, complicate 
natural conditions, interfere with nutrition and produce disease. 
Persons may be able to eat three meals a day, grow fat, and still be 
anemic. It is not unusual in our country to hear of large, healthy- 
looking men and women dying suddenly. They have fat, but no 
flesh. Fat means weakness; flesh means health. 


N ALL forms of dyspepsia avoid cooked fats, fried foods, hot drinks 

with meals, hot breads, soft buttered toast, soft breads, sweets, 
pickles, underground vegetables, pink-fleshed fish, salt foods, pastry, 
twice-cooked meats, rich soups, sauces, candies, lobster, crabs, 
American cheese, geese, ducks, pork and veal, and such irritants as 
pepper and mustard. Also avoid such unwise combinations as sugar 
and acid fruits, ice cream or sweets with fish, milk with cherries or 
plums, milk with meat, milk with fish, lobster or crabs, vinegar on 
tomatoes, vinegar and sugar on lettuce or onions. 

Do not eat too much nor too often. Give the stomach time to digest 
one meal and rest before another is taken—four to six hours, accord- 
ing to the food eaten. I do not know of anything that will more 
quickly and surely ruin one’s health than constant nibbling or eating 
between meals. Clear coffee may be taken in the early morning, an hour 
before breakfast. Clear tea with lemon, in the middle of the after- 
noon, four hours after }uncheon or dinner. Tea with meals produces 
constipation; coffee with meals excites fermentation and flatulency. 


— 
MENUS FOR GOUTY 
DYSPEPTICS 
BREAKFAST 


FOR THOSE WHO HAVE 
INTESTINAL DYSPEPSIA 
BREAKFAST 


Always a Cup of Clear Coffee 


Unsweetened Fruit | | 
No Food 


Dry Bread Two Hard-boiled Yolks 

LUNCHEON LUNCHEON 
Macaroni, MilkSauce Brown Bread Broiled Chops 
Lettuce Salad 


Sliced Oranges 


DINNER 
Cup Hot Water 
Broiled Beef Cakes 
Very Tender Celery 


DINNER | 
Sardine Canapée 
Nut Steaks Green Peas 
Young Cabbage Salad 


| ae 


B | LUNCHEON 
REAKFAST . ; 

— - | Koumyss with Pilot Bread 
; Fruit 
Soft Eggs 


Dry Bread | DINNER 


LUNCHEON | Chopped Mutton Cakes 


. i ; Sliced Orange 
Cream of Pea Soup, Crofitons Sliced Orange 


Prune and Nut Cheese 
| Brown Bread 
| LUNCHEON 
1] Broiled White Fish 
Tender Lettuce Salad 


DINNER 
Soup Crécy, Crodtons 


Broiled Chicken Rice || Hs 
Lettuce Salad | DINNER 
ae J! Roasted Beef Almond Wafers 
BREAKFAST | r 
; Oranges : } LUNCHEON 
seek gee Broiled Chicken 
; Sliced Tomato with Oil 
LUNCHEON Ditnee 
Mock Chili Con-Carne 


Rice || . : 
: Broiled Steak 
. eo Salk 
Lettuce Salad ; Tender Lettuce Salad 
DINNER 
Vegetable Consommé Pilot Bread 
Broiled White Fish Baked Rice 
Stewed Carrots 
Cold Spinach Moulded, 
French Dressing 


LUNCHEON 


Four Hard-boiled Yolks grated over 
Broiled Bacon 
Nut Wafers 


DINNER 


Boiled Mutton Sliced Tomato 
Slice Dry Bread 


| BREAKFAST 
Baked Apple 
| Two Hard-boiled Yolks Nut Bread 


LUNCHEON LUNCHEON 


Mock Clam Bouillon Brown Bread 
Cabbage Salad 


One Pint Leban 
Unsweetened Dry Rusk 
DINNER 


Clam Broth 
Broiled Meat Cakes 
Sliced Oranges or Tomatoes 


| "DINNER 
Cream of Celery Soup 
Mock Veal Roast Stewed Turnips 
[ Asparagus Salad 
= 


BREAKFAST MENUS FOR THE ANZMIC 


DYSPEPTIC 
BREAKFAST: 7 A. M. 


Stewed Prunes 
Bacon Dry Bread 


LUNCHEON . od 
Clear Coffee 


| Brown Bread and Buttermilk Soft Eggs 


Bacon 
DINNER 
| Boiled White Fish 


eas 


EARLY LUNCHEON: 10:30 A. M. 
_ Potatoes Two Raw Eggs beaten in Half-pint 
Coffee of Milk 


LUNCHEON: 1 P. M. 
BREAKFAST 





Fruit Broiled Chops Lettuce Salad 
Oatmeal, Milk Rice Pudding 

| Dry Bread sn ieciieiedae Weis See. 
LUNCHEON 


Cup of clear, hot, weak Tea 
| White Meat of Chicken 
| 


DINNER: 6:30 P. M. 


Cup of Broth 
Roasted Beef Baked Potato 
Lettuce Salad 


Lettuce Salad 
Nut Bread 
DINNER 
Baked Macaroni, Parmesan 
Spinach Turnips 
Lettuce Salad 


ALWAYS AT BEDTIME: 10 P. M, 
A Cup of Hot Milk 


eee creme As a 
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Menus for Dyspeptics 


By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 
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If there is too much acid in the gastric juice, fruits, light 
green vegetable salads with plenty of oil, nuts daintily 
prepared, and well-cooked cereals with cream are curative. 

lf there is a deficiency of acid in the stomach secretions, lean, 
chopped, broiled beef, white meat of chicken, and white fish give the 
best form of nitrogen. Exclude all fats. 

With vertigo exclude all coarse vegetables; use dry boiled rice; 
purées made from lentils, peas and beans, barley meal; nut dishes, 
and green vegetables—as tomatoes, lettuce, cress, raw, white, shaved 
cabbage, tender celery with French dressing; lean meats broiled or 
baked; spinach cooked in its own juice with a little salt, dressed with 
oil; macaroni and spaghetti cooked without cheese; and fruits without 
sugar. 

The best arrangements of wisely selected foods are not curative 
unless they are well cooked and correctly eaten. All foods should be 
simply cooked without fats, seasoned lightly and thoroughly masti- 
cated. Mastication excites digestive secretions and develops the 
flavor of all foods. Most foods are tasteless to those who “bolt”; 
hot sauces and high seasoning are used to give flavor, and these, if 
constantly and persistently used, produce the worst forms of dyspepsia. 


ERE are a few general rules of hygiene that must be followed by 
all; neglect of these, even with correct menus, will hinder a cure: 
Drink two quarts of pure water, cool, not iced, each day. Take the 
first glass immediately after the morning bath. Exercise before 
eating breakfast, or drink a small cup of clear coffee without other 
food. Avoid sweetened drinks at all times. 

The woman who prepares her own breakfast is to be envied by 
those who go from a soft bed to a well-set breakfast table. Luxury 
and health do not, as a rule, dwell together. 

Use fresh, sweet butter and olive oil and nuts for your fatty foods. 
Avoid all cooked animal fats and too great a mixture at any meal: 
cures are sometimes induced by eating meats at one meal and vege- 
tables and fruits at another. 

The following bills-of-fare are in no way suited to those who are 
well. Do not use them for children, thinking that healthy children 
and invalids must be fed alike. All healthy persons need a mixed, 
well-regulated diet. These menus may not seem attractive, but 
remember the road from invalidism to health is uphill. You can slide 
downhill, but must walk and sometimes crawl back. Acute inflam- 
mation of any part of the digestive tract is best cured by a rest. 


$$$, 


BREAKFAST 


[ oe 
| EARLY LUNCHEON 1} 
Clear Coffee 


An Apple or an Orange 


LUNCHEON 


Broiled White Fish Boiled Potato 
3rown Bread 


| 
' | 
EARLY LUNCHEON | 
| 
A Glass of Milk with two ounces 
of Cream—Taken Slowly 
Dry Rusk 
AFTERNOON TEA 
LUNCHEON 1} Nut Milk 
Celery Salad 
Velvet Cream 


Toasted Crackers 
Cold Beef 


DINNER 
Purée of Lentils, Crofitons 
3aked Macaroni Stewed Celery 
Cup Custard 


AFTERNOON TEA 
Nut Wafers 


DINNER lf 


Clear Tea 


Cup Clam Broth EARLY LUNCHEON 
Boiled Mutton, Caper Sauce 
Rice Spinach, French Dressia , 
Bavarian Cream 


Buttermilk and Brown Bread 


|| LUNCHEON 
_ a — Poached Eggs on Rice, Cream Sauce 
Corn Gems 
Baked Banana 


BREAKFAST 
Clear Coffee 
AFTERNOON TEA 

Nut Bread 


EARLY LUNCHEON 


Feieback A Glass of Koumyss 


A Glass of Koumyss 
; DINNER 
LUNCHEON 
Clear Tomato Soup 
Chicken, Prune Sauce 
Rice 
Lettuce Salad 


Spaghetti stewedinBroth, SapSago 
Clabbered Milk with Sugar or 
Honey 


AFTERNOON TEA 
EARLY LUNCHEON 
Barley Milk Toasted Rusk 
LUNCHEON 
Broiled Chipped Beef 
Poached Eggs 
Pulled Bread 
Fruit 


Clear Tea with Bread and Butter | 

Sandwich 

DINNER 

Cup of Broth 
Broiled Steak Baked Potato 
Pea Salad Wafer 
Charlotte Russe | 

AFTERNOON TEA 
BREAKFAST 
Clear Coffee 


Cocoa Toasted Fruit Wafers 


DINNER 
EARLY LUNCHEON 


A Glass of Buttermilk 
Brown Bread 


Cream of Potato Soup 
Mock Chicken, Tomato Sauce 
Green Peas 


Twelve Almonds—Well Masticated Fruit 
LUNCHEON 2 Wal 
Stewed Chicken Rice Basty Loncemon | 


Asparagus Salad Oranges or Baked Apples 
Nut Bread 
AFTERNOON TEA 

Clear Tea Toasted Wafers LUNCHEON 
Fruit 
Stewed Spaghetti, Sap Sago 
Pulled Bread 


DINNER 
A Cup of Cream of Asparagus Soup 
Nut Steak 
Mayonnaise of Tender Celery 
Apple Sponge 


AFTERNOON TEA 


Clear Tea Wafer 


FOR THE NERVOUS 
DYSPEPTIC 


Drink clear, hot water at 7 A.M. 
Again at 9 o’clock 
Take No Food 


DINNER 


Cup of Tomato Broth 
Nut Cannelon, Sauce Hollandaise 
Asparagus 
Prune Souffié 


| EARLY LUNCHEON 


EARLY LUNCHEON: 10 A. M. _ : : ° 
ha Two Eggs beaten with a Glass of 
Wafers Milk 
Wafer 


A Glass of Koumyss 


LUNCHEON 
LUNCHEON 
Fruit 
Stuffed Baked Potato 
Brown Bread 
Chocolate Cups 


Poached Eggs Brown Bread 
AFTERNOON TEA: 3:30 P. M. 
Rice, Milk Wafer 


Green Peas 


DINNER 
DINNER 

Cream of Asparagus Soup __ | 
Eggs a la Creole Rice | 
Peas } 
maces : Lettuce Salad 
A Cup of Hot Milk at Bedtime | Farina Pudding, Prune Sauce 
ie eee : = 


Vegetable Purée 
Broiled Chop Baked Potato 
Lettuce Salad 
Lemon Jelly 








| 
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Hy WOMEN have 
' shown their confidence 
jin Community Silver 


¢ by buying it. 
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Costing very little 


a 

‘ more than ordinary Po Fi 

| plated ware, it is so a 4: 

'| superior in quality wis 

wf and lasts so much longer 0.4 
a@) that every Woman can Wd 
M, afford it. a 


Ask your dealer for 
4+ Community Silver to- 
I It will furnish 
“@ your table beaunfully 
*%! and economically. 
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Baskets for Porch and House 


| By Una Nixson Hopkins: With Photographs by F. W. Martin 


materials of the models in order to gain a like effect. In different 
parts of the country various materials are obtainable, which when 
woven into baskets produce very nearly the same results. The coloring’of 
baskets, however, is mostimportant, and unless they are left natural browns 
are most desirable. There are different methods of staining: prepared 
Stains are excellent when a shiny surface is desired, and water-color paint 
thinned down is satisfactory for porous stuffs. But a soft, woodsy brown 
for bamboo and certain canes may only be obtained by smoking. Some- 
times this takes weeks, but the outcome justifies the time and trouble. 
The baskets illustrated were selected from the collections of Mrs. A. 
Raventos, Mr. Victor Marsh and Mr. J. S. Glasscock. Mrs. Hopkins will 
answer any inquiries if a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. 


Wea copying baskets it is not always necessary to use the exact 











A Practical, as Well as a Most 
Attractive, Protection for the 
Light at the Porch Entrance 


This Simple Basket May be Used 
on the Porch as a Hanging 
Basket, or for the Table 


Violets or Some Woodsy 
Plant Seem to Belong in 
This Little Basket 


Asparagus Ferns are Hardy and 
Pretty for a Hanging Fern 
Basket for the Porch 


This Fruit-Holder is Woven Over 
Wood Which Has First Been 
Moulded Into the Desired Shape 





Silk is Used to Line These Candle 
or Lamp Shades, but it was Omitted 
Here to Show the Construction 


When Trimming or 
Cutting Flowers a 
Broad, Shallow 
Basket Like This 
Will be Found 


Most Convenient 





This Natural-Colored Hand Satchel Has Been 
Woven in One Piece, With the Upper Part of 
the Ends Folded in to Form the Slope 


Two Views of a Woven Tea-Tray and a Stand- 
ard of Wood, Which May be Used When Serving 
Tea on the Porch or in the House 





Every Housewife Would be Glad to 
Have a Strong Hamper Like This One 
in Which to Place Soiled Linen 





A Generous-Sized Stocking-Basket 
Provided With a Cover, Which 
Would Please the Busy Mother 

Papers Will Not Easily Fall Out of a 
Scrap-Basket Which Has Such a Wide, 
Flaring Top as the One Shown Above 





Lined With an Oriental Figured Silk 
This Would Make the Nicest Sort of a 
Basket for Fancy-Work 


A Letter-Basket With Handles is 
Very Convenient, as it May be 
Hung Beside the Desk 


This is a Most Useful Trunk for Short Journeys, or it May be 
Used as a Shirtwaist Box et Home 














Simply the Best 


dyed every tomato 
soup you know of 
—regardless of price— 
and you’ll come back 
and stick to Campbell’s. 


Why? Because it is the 
finest-flavored, and has the 
brightest natural color. Be- 
cause it is the richest and 
smoothest. Because it is the 
most nourishing. Because 
it is the most soup for your 
money. Every reason. 


The selected New Jersey 
tomatoes we use are the fin- 
est produced anywhere. 
And they grow right near 
our plant; so that we get 
them fresh and ripened to 
the minute, for 


Campbells. 
Tomato Soup 


You cannot get such to- 
matoes in such condition 
unless you are where they 
grow. All our ingredients 
are the choicest that money 
will buy. Thissoup contains 
no meat product; no color- 
ing matter; no preservative. 
It is sterilized in the only 
scientific way — by heatalone. 

Our improved condensing 
process preserves the flavor 
and aroma and all the tonic 
properties of the ripe tomato. 
And the contents of every can 
makes twice its volume of rich 
satisfying soup. The same 
with all Campbell’s Soups. 


21 kinds 10ca can 


Asparagus Julienne 
Beef Mock Turtle 
Bouillon Mulligatawny 
Celery Mutton Broth 
Chicken Ox Tail 
ChickenGumbo Pe 

Okra) 


Clam Bouillon 
Clam Chowde 
Consommeé 





Vermice Tomato 


Just add hot water, 
bring to a boil, and 





Look for the red-and-white label 


If not satished the grocer returns your 
money. 

Even an experienced housewife will find 
Campbell’s Menu Book suggestive and 
helpful. Shall we send you a copy, free? 


JosEPH CAMPBELL COMPANY 
Camden N J 


Don’t interrupt me. I’m busy, 
Go play with Lucy and Lizzie. 
But give me enough 
Of this strengthening stuff, 


And I'll waltz the three of you 
dizzy. 



































oO O}HIS is a traveling age, and Americans are traveling 
Pome] people. The English, who, by their foresight and 
| | energy, have possessed themselves of a very consider- 
cot ©| able part of the modern world, make small account 
| | of voyages home from South Africa, India and 
Australia, but stand aghast at the readiness with 
OC—30C—30) which an American will run on to Chicago and spend 
a day, or make a flying trip to San Francisco or Tacoma. This 
travel habit has been forced upon Americans by the size of their 
country, and it is very fortunate that they have adapted themselves 
so readily to the necessity of travel; for nothing would hold this 
broad continent together in a common political community if it were 
not for this intimate acquaintance of one section with another. The 
railroad system of the United States is quite as essential as the 
Constitution in creating and preserving the unity of the nation. 
Americans travel, not only as a matter of interest, but also as a 
matter of intellectual curiosity. They are like the Greeks in their 
interest in the places and ways in which other peoples live; and 
there are probably more Americans who have seen Damascus, 
Jerusalem, Cairo, Vienna, Florence, Paris and Rome than the people 
of any other nationality. Those who travel wisely know that really 
to see the world one must take the history of the world with him. 
No American can see England unless he sees it against the back- 
ground of English history. No man can cross the “ Place de la Con- 
corde” in Paris and really see that “brilliant immensity,” as Mr. 
James has called it, unless he can recall through his memory and 
imagination the historic tragedies that have taken place on that 
magnificent stage. And who is so helpless as the man or the woman 
in the Louvre without some knowledge of art ? 














Travel by the Fireside 


UT even those who stay at home can form an intimate acquaint- 


| 
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a nommaaant 
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ance with England, France or Italy if they have the right books 
at hand. Equally important, therefore, to those who stay and to 
those who go are the books presented in the following lists, selected 
for their practical service to the largest number of readers: 


Some Poetry to be Read in Connection With the Trip Abroad 


Cornwall, Barry: ‘‘The Sea”; ‘‘ Ad- 
dress to the Ocean.”’ 

Dikdin: ‘‘All’s Well.” 

Emerson: ‘‘The Sea.’’ 

Byron: ‘‘Childe Harold” (Canto 
IV), ‘Roll on, thou,” etc. 


Barton: ‘‘The Sea.” 

Cowper: ‘‘ England.” 
Wordsworth: ‘‘Sonnet Composed 
Upon Westminster Bridge.” 
Sargent: ‘‘A Life on the Ocean 

Wave.” 


Italy 


Rogers, Samuel: ‘‘Italy.”’ 
Macaulay: ‘‘Lays of Ancient 


Rome.”’ 
Byron: ‘‘Childe Harold” (Canto 
IV). 


Browning, Elizabeth Barrett: ‘‘A 
View Across the Roman Cam- 
pagna.”’ 


Byron: ‘Coliseum by Moonlight” 
(‘‘Manfred,”’ Act III, Scene 4). 

Stowe, Mrs.: ‘‘A Day in the Pam- 
fili Doria.” 

Longfellow: ‘‘ Divina Commedia.”’ 

Read: ‘‘ Drifting” (Vesuvian Bay). 

Shelley: ‘The Cenci” ; ‘‘ View From 
the Euganean Hills, North Italy.” 


Switzerland 


Byron: ‘Calm and Storm on Lake 
Leman” (from ‘‘Childe Harold,”’ 
Canto ITI). 

Krummacher: ‘‘Alpine Heights.” 

Goldsmith: ‘‘Switzerland” (from 
‘*The Traveler”). 


Knowles: ‘‘Switzerland” (from 
‘*William Tell’’). 

Montgomery: ‘‘Make Way for 
Liberty.” 

Coleridge: ‘‘Hymn Before Sunrise 
in the Valley of Chamouni.” 


France 


Browning: ‘‘Incident of the French 
Camp”; ‘“‘How They Brought 
the Good News from Ghent to 
Fax.” 


Nadaud: ‘‘Carcassonne” (trans- 
lated). 

De Lisle, Rouget: ‘‘The Mar- 
seillaise.”’ 


Germany 


Byron: ‘‘The Rhine” (from 
‘*Childe Harold,’”’ Canto III). 
Bowles: ‘‘On the Rhine.” 
Campbell: ‘‘Hohenlinden.”’ 
Norton: ‘‘Bingen on the Rhine.” 


Southey: ‘‘The Battle of Blen- 
heim.” 

Longfellow: ‘‘ Nuremberg.”’ 

Southey: ‘‘God’s Judgment of a 
Wicked Bishop.” 


Some Prose Works About Europe 


Baedeker’s guide books on the 
various countries. 


Guerber: ‘‘How to Prepare for 
Europe.” 


ENGLAND 


Green: ‘‘Short History of the Eng- 
lish People.”’ 

Smith, Goldwin: ‘‘A Trip to Eng- 
land,” 

Emerson: ‘‘English Traits.’ 

Hawthorne: ‘‘Our Old Home.” 

Winter: “Gray Days and Gold.” 

Wells: ‘‘Oxford and its Colleges.” 


Taber: ‘‘Cathedrals of England.”’ 

Collier, Price: ‘‘England and the 
English.” 

Lucas: ‘‘A Wanderer in London.” 

Shelley: ‘‘Inns and Taverns of Old 
London.” 

Compton-Rickett: ‘‘The London 
Life of Yesterday.” 


English Fiction Based on English History 


Malory, Sir Thomas: 
d’ Arthur.” 

Weyman, Stanley J.: 
of Francis Cludde.”’ 

Peacock, T. L.: ‘‘Maid Marian.” 

Ainsworth, W. H.: ‘*The Tower 
of London”; ‘‘Windsor Castle.” 

Dickens: ‘‘Barnaby Rudge”; ‘‘A 
Tale of Two Cities.” 

James, George P. R.: ‘‘ Darnley.” 

Lord Lytton: ‘‘Harold’’; ‘‘The 
Last of the Barons.” 

McFarlane, Charles: ‘‘The Camp 
of Refuge.’’ 

Thackeray: ‘‘Henry Esmond.” 

Kingsley: ‘‘ Hereward, the Wake”; 
‘*Westward Ho!” 

Doyle, Conan: ‘‘The 
Company.”’ 

Stevenson: ‘*The Black Arrow.” 

Lyall, Edna: ‘*To Right the 
Wrong.” 

Whyte- Melville, George J.:‘‘ Holm- 
by House.” 

Barr, Amelia: 
‘* Bernicia.”’ 


‘Morte 


‘*The Story 


White 


‘*Friend Olivia”; 


Besant, Sir Walter: ‘‘For Faith 
and Freedom.”’ 


Blackmore: ‘*Lorna Doone”: 


**Alice Lorraine”; ‘‘Spring- 
haven.” 

Quiller-Couch: ‘‘The Splendid 
Spur.” 


Hewlett, Maurice: ‘‘The Life and 
Death of Richard Yea-and- 
Nay.” 

Mason, A. E. W.: 
Clavering.” 

Morris, William: ‘‘The Dream of 
John Ball.” 

Deeping, George Warwick: ‘‘Uther 
and Igraine.”’ 

Scott: ‘*‘The Talisman”; ‘‘Ivan- 
hoe”; ‘*Kenilworth”; ‘*Wa- 
verley”; ‘*The Fair Maid of 
Perth”; ‘‘Rob Roy”; ‘‘The 
Fortunes of Nigel.” 

Barr, Amelia: ‘*‘The 
Whelp” (juvenile). 

Gaskell, Mrs.: ‘‘Mary Barton.” 

Steel, Mrs.: ‘‘On the Face of the 
Waters.” 


‘Lawrence 


Lion’s 








Books About Europe 


For Home Reading and Travel 
By Hamilton W. Mabie 


GERMANY 


Dawson: ‘‘German Life in Town 
and Country.” 


Bigelow: ‘‘ History of the German 


Struggle for Liberty.” 


Muller-Casenov: ‘‘Humor of Ger- 


many.” 


Schauffler: ‘‘Romantic Germany.” 
Scott: ‘‘Little Masters of Ger- 


many” (artists). 


Parry: ‘‘Studies of Great Com- 
posers” (musicians). 

Francke: ‘‘Glimpses of Modern 
German Culture.” 

Wells: ‘‘Modern German Liter- 
ature.” 

Thomas: ‘‘ History of German Lit- 
erature.” 

Hillebrand: ‘‘German Thought.” 


Fiction Based on German History 


Freytag: ‘‘The Ancestors: Ingo 


and Ingraban.”’ 
Ebers: ‘‘Barbara Blomberg; an 


Historical Romance”; ‘‘In the 


Blue Pike.” 
Scott: ‘‘Anne of Geierstein.” 
Roberts, Margaret: ‘‘In the Olden 
Time.” 
Crockett, S. R.: ‘‘The Red Axe.” 


Some Modern 


Heyse: ‘Children of the World”; 
“In Paradise.”’ 

Stinde: ‘‘The Buchholz Family”; 
‘*Frau Wilhelmine.” 

Freytag: ‘‘ Debit and Credit.” 

Auerbach: ‘‘On the Heights.” 

Frenssen: ‘‘Joérn Uhl.” 


Reade: ‘‘The Cloister and the 
Hearth.” 

Miihlbach: ‘‘Frederick the Great 
and His Court”; ‘‘Frederick the 
Great and His Family”; ‘‘ Louisa 
of Prussia and Her Times’’; 

‘Napoleon and Bliicher”; ‘‘An- 

dreas Hofer.”’ 


German Fiction 


Marlitt: ‘‘Old Mam/’selle’s Se- 
cret”’; ‘**Gold Elsie”; ‘Little 
Moorland Princess.’’ 

Spielhagen: ‘‘Hammer and An- 
vil”; ‘‘ Problematic Characters”; 
‘*Through Night to Light.” 

Sudermann: ‘‘Dame Care.’’ 


SWITZERLAND 


Guerber: ‘‘Legends of Switzer- 
land.” 

Stephen: ‘‘The Playground of 
“urope.”’ 

Howells, William Dean: ‘‘ Little 
Swiss Sojourn.” 


Story: ‘‘Swiss Life in Town and 
Country.” 

Rhodes: ‘‘ Pleasure Book of Grin- 
delwald.’’ 

Lubbock: ‘‘The Scenery of Swit- 
zerland.” 


ITALY 


Howells: ‘‘Italian Journeys.” 

Symonds: ‘‘Italian Byways.” 

James: ‘‘Italian Hours.” 

Blashfield: ‘‘Italian Cities.” 

Hooker: ‘‘Wayfarers in Italy.” 

Wharton, Mrs.: ‘‘Italian Back- 
grounds.” 

Crawford: ‘‘Southern Italy and 
Rulers of the South”; ‘‘Ave 
Roma Immortalis.” 

Sedgwick: ‘‘A Short History of 
Italy.” 

Zimmern: ‘‘The Italy of the 
Italians.” 

Singleton: ‘‘Rome as Described 
by Famous Writers.” 

Zacher: ‘‘Rome as an Art City.” 

Crawford: ‘‘Salve Venetia.”’ 

Ruskin: ‘‘Stones of Venice.” 

Singleton: ‘‘Venice as Seen and 
Described by Great Writers.”’ 

Oliphant: ‘‘Makers of Venice.” 

Howells: ‘‘ Venetian Life.’’ 

Smith, F. Hopkinson: ‘‘Gondola 
Days’; ‘‘Venice of Today.” 
Hare: ‘‘Walks in Rome”; ‘‘Flor- 

ence”; ‘‘ Venice.” 


Gardner, E. G.: 
Florence.” 

Horner, Susan and 
‘*Walks in Florence.” 

Ruskin: ‘‘ Mornings in Florence.” 


“The Story of 


Joanna: 


Johnson, Virginia W.: ‘‘The Lily 


” 


of the Arno. 

Oliphant, Mrs.: ‘‘The Makers of 
Florence.”’ 

Neville-Rolfe: 
Nineties.”’ 

Hutton, Edward: ‘*The Citics of 
Umbria.”’ 

Hewlett, Maurice: ‘‘ Earthwork 
Out of Tuscany”; ‘‘The Road 
in Tuscany.” 

Carmichael, M.: ‘‘In Tuscany.” 

Williams, E. R.: ‘‘Hill Towns of 
Italy.” 

Gordon, L. D.: 
Assisi.”’ 

McCrackan, W. D.: ‘‘The Italian 
Lakes.” 

Cesaresco, Countess: ‘*‘Lombard 
Studies.’’ 

Howe, M.: ‘‘Roma Beata.”’ 


‘Naples in the 


“The Story of 


Sicily 


Paton, W. A.: 
Sicily.” 
Twedie, Mrs.: ‘‘Sunny Sicily.” 


‘*Picturesque 


Bisland and Hoyt: 
Sicily.” 


“Seekers in 


Fiction Based on the History of Italy 


Sienkiewicz: ‘*Quo Vadis.” 

Baring-Gould: ‘‘ Domitia.”’ 

Whyte-Melville: ‘‘The Gladiators: 
a Tale of Rome and Judacea.”’ 

Lytton: ‘‘The Last Days of 
Pompeii.” 

Lockhart: ‘‘ Valerius.” 

Dahn: ‘‘A Captive of the Roman 
Eagles.” 

Lytton: ‘‘Rienzi.”’ 

Crawford: ‘‘Marietta, a Maid of 
Venice.” 

Hewlett: ‘‘Little Novels of Italy.” 


Stowe: ‘‘Agnes of Sorrento.”’ 

Eliot: ‘‘Romola.”’ 

Scollard: ‘‘ A Man-at-Arms”’;; ‘‘The 
Cloistering of Ursula.” 

Wharton: ‘‘ The Valley of Decision.”’ 

Crockett: ‘‘The Silver Skull.” 

Roberts: ‘‘Mademoiselle Mori: 
a Tale of Modern Rome.”’ 

Crawford: ‘‘Saracinesca”; ‘‘Sant’ 
Ilario”; ‘‘Don Orsino”; ‘‘Cor- 
leone.” 

Grant: ‘‘Stories of Naples and the 
Camorra.” 


FRANCE 


Brownell: ‘‘French Traits.” 

Hamerton: ‘‘Around my House.”’ 

Lynch: ‘‘French Life in Town and 
Country.” 

Wells: ‘‘A Century of French 
Fiction.” 

Betham-Edwards: ‘‘Home Life in 
France.” 

Lucas: ‘‘A Wanderer in Paris.’’ 

Whiteing: ‘‘The Paris of Today.” 


Steevens: 
Nations.” 

Child: ‘‘ Praise of Paris.” 

Abbot: ‘‘Woman’s Paris.’’ 

Singleton: ‘‘Paris as Seen and 
Described by Famous Writers.”’ 

Peixottc: ‘‘Through the French 
Provinces.” 

James, Henry: ‘‘A Little Tour in 
France.”’ 


‘‘Glimpses of Three 


Books on French Art 


Stranahan: ‘‘A History of French 
Painting.” 

Mauclair: ‘‘The French Impres- 
sionists.”’ 


Hamerton, Philip Gilbert: ‘‘ Paint- 
ing in France.” 

Betham-Edwards: ‘‘French Vign- 
ettes.”’ 


Some Novels Based on French History 


Dumas: ‘‘The Three Guardsmen”; 
‘*‘Twenty Years After”; ‘‘The 
Viscount of Bragelonne”’; ‘‘The 
Queen’s Necklace ” ; ‘‘ The Whites 
and The Blues.”’ 

Hugo: ‘‘Notre Dame of Paris”; 
**Les Misérables.” 

Balzac: ‘‘Catherine de Medici”; 
‘*The Chouans.”’ 

Erckmann-Chatrian: ‘*‘Madame 
Thérése”; ‘‘The Conscript”; 
**The Invasion of France in 
1814”; ‘*Waterloo.” 

Scott: ‘*Quentin Durward.” 


Gras: ‘‘The Reds of the Midi”: 
‘*The White Terror.”’ 

Dickens: ‘‘A Tale of Two Cities.” 

Doyle: ‘‘The Exploits of Briga- 

ier Gerard”; ‘*The Adventures 

of Gerard.”’ 

Merriman: 
Guard.”’ 

Weyman: ‘‘The Red Cockade”; 
‘*A Gentleman of France”; 
‘*The House of the Wolf.” 


‘*Barlasch of the 


Johnson, Owen: ‘‘In the Name of 


Liberty.” 
De Vigny: ‘‘Cinq Mars.” 
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Its Own 
Guarantee 


The name Snider on a bot- 
tle of Catsup is like ‘‘Sterling”’ 
on silver. Both guarantee 
purity and excellence—a 
quality that the skill of man, 
or perfection of methods 
cannot excel. 


Only the choicest perfectly 
ripe and sound tomatoes, 
granulated sugar, and spe- 
cially imported spices are 
used—materials that do not 
require artificial coloring or 
chemical preservatives. 


Its color is perfection — it 
keepsindefinitely anditsmild, 
spicy flavour has never been 
equaled in any other Catsup. 


Snider Catsup adds en- 
joyment to steaks, chops, 
roasts, and fish—soups, gra- 
vies, sauces, salads, etc. 


The factory in which 
Snider Catsup is made is like 
a huge kitchen—sweet and 
clean, with the © sunlight 
streaming in from all sides, 
and every detail has the un- 
tiring care of the most skillful 
Catsup Chef on earth. It 
more than complies with all 


Pure Food Laws of the world. 


The proof of these facts is 
in every bottle of 


Snider 


Tomato Catsup 


“It’s the Process” 


The T. A. Snider Preserve Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S. A. = 
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oC—0c_o) HAVE been appealed to for a word of comfort by a 


f-1f]| mother who is suffering over the sufferings of her 
|| || daughter who is unpopular socially. The girl longs 
S| | 'S| to have a good time as she sees other girls doing, 


but she lacks the knack of it, somehow, and so is 
— aid | obliged to sit to one side and watch the gay doings 
OC—30C—I0C) of the other young folk while longing dumbly to 
participate in them. However much this girl may be suffering there 
is no doubt that her mother is suffering more, and that her solici- 
tude and visible sympathy are added trials to the young woman 
who has not yet “found herself.” The mother who learns in the 
early years of her motherhood not to take up her child’s social war- 
fare has accumulated a piece of valuable wisdom, but it is fairly 
superhuman wisdom that enables a mother to witness her child’s 
suffering without a groan. 





In Reality This Social Unpopularity is a Little Thing —scarcely 
worth discussing since there are so many bigger things to talk about. 
Yet social unpopularity may seem to darken the entire horizon 
of a young woman’s life, and the mother of this particular girl 
tells me that it is making her daughter a pessimist. I scarcely be- 
lieve this to be true. Pessimists are born, not made: it is probably 
the girl’s tendency toward pessimism that makes her unpopular. 

I ought to be chairman of a General Committee on Social Unpopu- 
larity. I was born under a social ban, and my whole life has been 
spent on the shady side of social life. Nobody can truthfully call me 
a pessimist—though people do it sometimes—and though my experi- 
ence of social lack in myself and my family has wounded me over and 
over again it has not, at heart, embittered me. 

The very first thing that I can remember is my grandfather’s 
funeral and the fact that nobody would come to help bury him 
because he was “an old rebel.’”?’ The fact of our social ostracism 
sank deep into my infant mind, making me socially timid; and 
social timidity is one of the surest indications of social unpopu- 
larity. The girl who cannot “take care of herself” has a poor chance 
in society, since society is nothing more nor less than a rather ignoble 
contest for a place among those who are doing the things which are 
regarded as smart in the way of dressing and entertaining and being 
entertained. A rather cheap thing it seems when brought in com- 
parison with the really important things of life, yet we can hardly 
live without society; there is a craving in the human heart for friend- 
ship and for company, and certainly the person who cannot make 
friends is to be pitied. 


One Great Truth We Must Always Remember: if we fail to make 
friends it is our own fault; and if we have a child who lacks the qual- 
ity of attracting people we must never blame the circle of people she 
fails to attract. This ,is easily said. But the mother who sees her 
daughter a wallflower at the dance, sees her left out of the picnic or 
the party, cannot help hating the other youngsters with a vicious 
hatred and ascribing to them the cruelty of Nero. The child seems 
sweet and attractive to her, and she may be sweet and attractive. 
These qualities do not always insure popularity ina little social clique, 
though they will in time win true friends, and, doubtless, true love. 

There are many reasons for social unpopularity. Frequently a 
very bright girl will be unpopular socially, and an unusually brilliant 
man is pretty sure to be unpopularin his youth. Indeed, young men 
who are social leaders are nearly always persons of very ordinary 
intellect. There is no snob like the male snob, as I have reason to 
testify. In girlhood my situation socially was about as unfortunate as 
it could be. We were queer. Though we were received again into 
the church after the war was over—and the church was the social 
center of the village community in which I was born—there were 
many reasons why our social life should be a troubled one. Mother 
was a widow, we were very poor, we had no brother, and we had three 
old maid aunts who spared no pains to make old maids of us. We 
were badly dressed, our house was ‘‘funny,’’ our ways were very 
different from those of our neighbors. But these things didn’t start 
our troubles. We were pretty and we were talented. Our mother was 
an educated woman, and she had the gift of transmitting what she 
knew to her children. Nowa girl who knows whenever one of her 
friends makes a mistake in grammar, or who can always answer 
when the visiting school trustee asks a question touching ‘“ general 
information,” is pretty sure to be “left out” of the clique. Our 
family had, besides an unusual degree of intelligence, some very 
unpleasant ways of expressing themselves. We would sit silent under 
repeated rebuffs and slights, and then suddenly flame out with most 
caustic sarcasm or criticism. We would occasionally hurl a barbed 
shaft of ridicule straight into the camp of the leaders at a most inop- 
portune moment, quite ruining the dignity of the occasion. 


If We Had Been Plain, Sober Girls this story would never have 
been written, but as it was we were sure to attract attention, and 
much of it was of a rather undesirable type. The pretty girl who is 
manifestly unprotected, who has no money, and who is tag-tail, as we 
were, on an aristocratic set, is sure to be the prey of the man who 
has nothing to lose. The aristocratic ne’er-do-well, the brilliant bird 
of passage, the visiting young man who feels free to please himself 
for a brief time unshackled by strict social lines—these were the 
men who, for the most part, made up our beaux. Interesting 
young fellows and all within the bounds of respectability—many of 
them honorable, too, but still leaving us little chance to make ad- 
vantageous marriages among our actual social equals. 

We used fondly to imagine that much of our social unpopularity 
was due to ourstrongly intellectual bent. It seemed to be the object 
of society thirty years ago to have no brains. I was cruelly “roasted” 
by my schoolmates for being a ‘‘blue-stocking,’’ and have often 
heard my simplest expressions quoted in a joking way if I had used any 
unusual word or turned a sentence elegantly. I remember hearing a 
young man laugh rudely and mimic my mother at a party because she 
laid her hand upon my arm and said: “Shall we go home now, my 
love?” He thought that my mother was “ putting on.’’ Such words 
were very common in our home—and how we miss them now since 
Mother is gone and there is no one to call us ‘‘ my love,” or to speak to 
us in ineffable gentleness! 

Later in my married life our social lacks clung to us, for I married 
aman who didn’t know a thing about society. We used to laughover 
our struggles together. There came a fashion of inviting people out 
to the dining-room in bunches. We used to call it separating the sheep 
from the goats. Someway, the serene, assisting hostesses who moved 
sedately about, parceling out the chosen, never put us in any bunch. 
We drifted about until finally at the end we were herded in with Tom, 
Dick and Harry, and if there were two chairs off to themselves in a 
window recess, or beyond the sideboard, or half hidden by the portiére, 
we were asked to take them. One time at a reception so big that the 


The Ideas of a 
Plain Country Woman 








house fairly refused to hold us all we were shifted around at supper- 
time until everybody else had been fed and they had to take us out by 
ourselves and surreptitiously serve us in a corner. 

When the general intellectual movement came we grew hopeful. 
If brains were going to count we felt we might take part. But, bless 
you, no! Our town and community fairly bristled with clubs, but we 
were not asked. 

I was forty years old before I knew the real reason for our sufferings 
from social slights. It was all due to our own social helplessness. 
This is always the reason for social unpopularity. Another woman 
in my place, as dismayed as I was when I found that my friends and 
neighbors were actually forming literary and study clubs and leaving 
me out, would have bucked up and got up a club herself, or she would 
have wormed her way into one. I was helpless because I did not 
know any better than to be so. 

This is exactly what is the matter with the girl whose mother so 
touchingly writes me, asking me what she can do to save her daughter 
from the suffering she daily sees her undergo because of the slights of 
her young friends and relatives. My answer to this mother’s ques- 
tion must be that she can actually do nothing to make her daughter 
socially popular. She can do much to interest her in other things, 
give her a chance to follow her bent, and she can cease to annoy her 
with suggestions and reproaches. Part of the girl’s sufferings are 
due to her consciousness of her mother’s disappointment in her and 
her grief for her. My own social troubles would not have been half 
so hard to bear if I had not known that they hurt my mother—and 
yet my mother was, unconsciously, to blame for most of them. 


Women are Fatally Disposed to Hunt Up little intricacies of pain 
and annoyance and dwell upon them. A bitter diet, indeed, this is, 
but many an afternoon’s quiet sewing is devoted to a fierce entertain- 
ment of suffering that might be avoided if we would just rise up 
in our might and putthe thing out of our minds. This is what we 
are obliged to do with our heartbreaks. Herein lies much of the 
philosophy of some modern phases of religion. This is the curative 
property of Christian Science. We are to say of our pain or 
trouble, ‘‘It does not exist,” and if we say it earnestly enough and 
believe it strongly enough it actually will disappear. 

The person who is socially unpopular, and allows himself to be hurt 
over it, yields to a quality very like the ugly thing we call envy. I 
frankly admit that I am envious of some things, and I do not see how 
anybody can help being so. Generally the people who chide others 
for being envious are those who are pretty comfortable themselves. 
If a girl envies the good times she sees other girls having she is not to 
be blamed for the first pangs of envy, but only for cherishing them. 
Never for more than a moment at a time have I allowed my social 
lacks to make me suffer. One or two intense throbs of heartbursting 
pain and I quelled the throe by simple resolution. The world was too 
full of beauty and life, too full of charm, to justify me in repining. 
There were books and friends and work and life and love to console 
me and keep me busy. 

I learned to regard things impersonally, to look at life from the 
large point of view. It is this that enables me now to reflect upon my 
own experiences without a note of real bitterness, but only from a 
speculative, half-humorous standpoint, as I might sympathetically 
contemplate the social tribulations of another. Long ago I put away 
any actual grief I may have felt over the fact that I was excluded 
from much that seemed so pleasant in the life of my neighbors. 

I drove out to the country home of a friend last summer and found 
there a gathering of the club women of my home neighborhood. It 
was a beautiful sunshiny afternoon, the women were all in their best 
frocks and they looked so pretty! My friends are all unusually good- 
looking women and far above the average mentally. As I saw them 
grouped under the trees on the lawn and contemplated myself as an 
outsider | felt a pang of real anguish. With difficulty—even at my 
age and after all of life’s great experiences and lessons and renuncia- 
tions—could I restrain my tears. It was the old ache in the throat 
that I thought I was done with forever! But it was brief—a laugh 
followed close upon it. I was glad, too, that the thing which is wrong 
with me—wrong enough to exclude me from a gathering of representa- 
tive women—was merely a peculiarity, not a stigma. 


We Must Learn to Bear Cheerfully the Fruits of our own peculiar- 
ities. ‘Though we didn’t ask for them, and would be glad enough to 
be rid of them, they are a heritage, like a birthmark or a hump, and 
ve must face facts. This we may do for ourselves with some equa- 
nimity, but for our child—with the birthmark or the hump! Be 
happy, Mother, if your child’s peculiarity is only a little social lack. 
Look at the mother who has a deformed, crippled or idiotic child, 
and think nothing of your trivial trouble! Some of the loveliest, 
most forceful women I have known were socially unpopular in girl- 
hood, and some of the bitterest, most pessimistic, discontented 
women I know were belles in their early social world. 

It is a great mistake to imagine that because the girl is missing 
“good times” in her youth they will never come to her. I had more 
happiness, more pure fun, more entertainment and heartfelt laughter 
after my children were grown and we all went out together than ever 
before in my life, though I have been happy all along the way in 
spite of affliction and poverty. 

We are all called upon to bear our share of man’s inhumanity to 
man, just as we are all called upon, unconsciously or otherwise, to help 
inflict it. If you shudder when you see your child suffering remember 
the salutary uses of pain, the glorious ends of renunciation. If she has 
in her the metal of a fine woman no little sorrow over some social dis- 
appointment canharmher. If sheis actually inferior, dull, unattract- 
ive and of weak intellect she is still your own to love and cherish, and 
the devotion of those less gifted, perhaps, than some is a thing by no 
means to be despised. I have known the “ dumb” member of the family 
to plod along, carrying the whole pack of brilliant and talented ones 
on his faithful back, and many is the time that the “unpromising” 
child turns out the prop and stay of parents in their old age. 


To the Parent of a Girl who isn’t “ having a good time” socially 
let me say: Never make a serious matter of it. Have a good time 
at home and let it go at that. If the girl doesn’t strike her gait 
you can’t help her to it: she will find it all the sooner if you let her 
alone. Life is a very single-handed affair when it comes to its reali- 
ties. Alone we meet its great crises; alone we find our way to God; 
alone we learn to bear and conquer our personal heartaches. 

It is your life in the child, my dear Mother, that suffers when she 
suffers. Have you not transmitted with the life you have given her 
enough courage and philosophy to help her over the rough places? 


at Lonewtus Artrkten 
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Large package — Also Sc size 


A pure borax 
r»owdered soap — 
housands are us- 
ing 1t who wouldnt 
a washing 


4 i 2 - 
owder in the house 


1 
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Grandma is the greatest discovery 
made in years in a soap product. It 
is being imitated everywhere 
imitation can equal Grandma. 

The trouble: with washing powders 
is the fact that they are too strong. 

When such ingredients as naphtha, 
lime, potash or strong alkali are added 
to a soap formula already strong —you 
can readily appreciate that clothes 
coming in contact with a washing 
powder must suffer. 

If your clothing fades and rots 
quickly, /0k to your soap. 

Grandma washes clothes but doesn't 
cat them up. It washes colors but doesn't 


fadethem, Best of all, it does not burn ot 
injure your hands, 


but no 


Grandma is new —it is scientific tt 1 
common sense, 


Get a package at your grocers today. 
Follow directions on the sides. Look 
for our message to you on the back 

THE GLoBe Soap Company, 
Cincinnati, O. 
Makers of Export Borax Soap, the borax bar soap 





The nicer your towels, lunch cloths, sheets, 
et cetera, the more important that you allow nothing 


but Grandma to be used. 

















A Remodeled Farmhouse for $500 


By Susan Longee Egan: With Photographs by Thomas E. Marr 
































HEN the old house came into my possession it looked dilapidated beyond hope of repair. But after the sills and 

windows had been replaced, the roof patched here and there, a broad piazza built across the front and one side, and 
a bathroom added in the rear, it seemed certain that the deserted farmhouse would make an ideal country place. Nothing 
more was done to the outside except to paint it a soft gray to match the surrounding apple trees. 


















































HE inside was plastered, papered and painted, and new EFORE the alterations were started this room was the 

floors were laid. In addition to the living-room, which kitchen. Now it makes a charming dining-room, and 
is shown above, the old house contained a kitchen, a storage- the adjoining storage-room has been converted into a library. 
room adjoining the kitchen, and two bedrooms. The china-closet is a reproduction of an old model. 












































A view of the dining-room which shows one of N WHAT was the old granary just back of the house is 
the most interesting features of the house —the big, located the present kitchen. It connects with the dining- 
old-fashioned fireplace. It was found bricked and boarded room by a short passageway, and its whitewashed walls are 
up, but was opened and refitted as in the old days. always bright and clean looking. 
































ACK of the main house and a little to one side, as this picture shows, is a one-story building which formerly did duty 

asa barn. It now provides ample quarters for the servants, as well as a big storage-room and a workshop which 

are located in the rear. The cost of all the changes did not exceed $500, and even though the old house was built more 
than a hundred and fifty years ago it has proved more satisfying and comfortable than many a modern one. 
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MT §~=—s Most of the child’s * 

{ waking hours after the age 
of six are spent in the 
school room. 


The greatest care must 
be exercised in making 
these rooms as well as the 
rooms of the home health- 
ful, attractive, beautiful. 
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The Perfect Water Color 


produces the most artistic, sanitary 
and economical walls. 

Leading educators as well as 
careful parents insist on the im- 
provement of walls in the school as 


well as in the home. 
Schoolboards and Directors 
‘i Everywhere 
4 q 


should read our literature on the deco- 
ration of the schoolroom wall. Two 








of our booklets particularly cover the 
matter in a most comprehensive way. p 
: ‘““SCHOOL HYGIENE” and the‘ ALA- 
; F BASTINE BOOK” sent free postpaid 
| toany address. Send us the names of 
vour school directors and we will see 
that they receive our literature. Every 
parent should be interested in seeing 
that their school directors are fully in- 
formed upon this most important 
subject. 

Please do not confuse Alabastine with kalso- 
mine under whatever name it is offered to you. 
Unless the package has the Cross and Circle in 


red—with Alabastine plainly lettered on—it 
is not Alabastine. 


Alabastine is a powder made from Alabaster rock 
—entirely diferent from kalsomine—ready to use 
when mixed with cold water. It is packed in 5 
pound packages. 



































New York, N.Y. 


t 

k Alabastine Company 
804 Grandville Road 

} Grand Rapids, Michigan 
f Desk 4 

105 Water Street 
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(/ Tile ForThe *', 
y Bathroom’ ¢ 


° ° : 4 
is the title of an a 
informing book 


® 


4 


~~ 


intended for every Y 
owner of a home & 
already built or now 
| building, to prove aR 
that the use of tile A 
ina bathroom is not A 
only attractive, but J 


ca 
a 


also necessary. Tile 
is the sanitary and 
inexpensive covering 
for the walls and 
floor of the bathroom. 
The book will be 
sent free on request. 
Also these other books, if 
you are interested: 
**Tiles onthe Porch Floor’’ 
‘“Tiles for Fireplaces.’” 

j “Tiles for the Kitchen and 
Laundry.’”’ 
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The Associated Tile & 
Manufacturers 
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1213 Seventh Ave Beaver Falls, Pa 
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ENGRAVED $ 
1 C0 WEDDING 7 
INVITATIONS 


Highest Grade— Nota printed imitation—Correct styles. 
Each additional hundred $2.25. Outside and Inside 
Envelopes. Transportation prepaid. Send for free samples. 
100 Finest Engraved PALMER ENGRAVING CO, 

| Calling Cards, $1.00. 124 Federal &t., Chicago. 
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One of the Thousands of Healthy 
Nestle’s Food Babies 


Nestlés 


“If only the baby gets through the summer 
all right!” In thousands of mothers’ minds 
that thought is running night and day. Yet 
summer need hold no terror for you if the 
baby is fed right. Nestlé’s Food will make 
this summer easy for you, as it has made the 
summer easy for other mothers for forty years. 








You are night to guard against the summer. 
Summer diarrhea is the cause of more 
deaths than all the other children’s diseases 
put together, and its chief cause is impure 
milk, Time and again, doctors have said 
that milk, as it comes from the cow, is no 
substitute for mother’s milk ; because cow's 
milk contains indigestible curds and because 
it is full of germs. 

But cow’s milk contains much that is good for the 
baby. Preserve the good parts, eliminate the bad 
parts, add some vital elements —and the result is 
Nestle’s Food. Mothers and doctors have agreed 
in considering it the best substitute for mother’s milk 
for two generations; and that’s because it contains 
practically the same elements as mother's milk. 


Nestlé’s Food is the purest, richest cow's 
milk, procured in sanitary dairies, from 
selected cows, purified and modified under 
scientific direction, and reduced to a powder. 
Just add cold water, boil it two minutes, 
and it is all ready for the baby —a delicate, 
perfectly digestible, nourishing food, that 
will ward off the summer terrors, and bring 
your baby through the hot days, cheerful 
and happy. 


For forty summers, mothers have relied on Nestle’s. 
For forty summers they have found that the bone 
and muscle supplied by Nestlé’s fought off summer 
disease. You will find that, helped out by Nestlé’s 
Food, your baby, too, will meet the summer as 
lightly asthe winter. Nestlé’s Food is practically the 
only Infant's Food used in the hot countries—India, 
Australia, South and Central America, and the 
African Colonies. _ Its use there gives immunity from 
diarrhea and cholera infantum. 


Our new book “On the Care and Feeding of In- 
fants’’ is a text-book every mother should have. 
Send this coupon for it, and with this book we 
will send you a free sample of the food (enough 
for 12 full feedings). Mail the coupon now. 





HENRI NESTLE, 77 Warren Street, New York. 


Please send me, free, your book and trial package. 
Name 


Address 


100 WEDDING s$go0 


Invitations Engraved 

New York style and workmanship. Fine heavy paper, 
inside and outside envelopes to match, | For $1.50 
more we wil! make the copper plate into a handsome 
ash tray or card receiver. Est. 1857. 


CORLIES, MACY «& CO., 40 John Street, NEW YORK 














Prepare Your Baby 
For the Summer 














The Youngs Mothers’ 
Registry 


OST mothers dread the 
M summer because they 

fear the baby may con- 
tract diarrhea. It is, indeed, 
true that many babies have 
diarrhea in summer, but if 
the mother understands how 








The Young Mothers Guide’ 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M.D. 


Former House Physician of The Babies’ Hospital, New York lL 
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What Mothers Ask 
About Summer 


Summer Clothes for the Baby 
Please tell me what clothing 

a year-old baby should wear in 

summer. Mrs. H. L. K. 


A thin silk-and-wool ribbed 














to cate for the baby intelli- 
gently at such a time the 
disease may be rendered much less serious, and 
in many Cases prevented. 

Diarrhoea must be considered a poisoning of 
the system, and the frequent movements from 
the bowels as Nature’s effort to rid the system of 
the poison. ‘Therefore it should be our part to 
assist Nature all wecan. To do this we must give 
a dose of castor oil to clear out the intestines and 
do away with the irritation that is causing the 
trouble. It is very wrong to give medicines to 
check the diarrhoea until the castor oil has first 
been given and had time to act. Another way 
to help get rid of the poison is to wash out the 
bowels with salt water One teaspoonful of salt 
to one pint of boiled water may be used. This 
should be put into a fountain syringe, hung three 
feet above the child; asoft rubber catheter should 
be attached to the tube, well oiled, and gently 
worked up into the bowels as far as possible, and 
the tepid salt water should be allowed to flow in 
and out of the bowels until at least one quart 
has been used. This may be done once a day 
if there is much mucus or any blood in the 
bowel passages. 


How to Treat Diarrhoea 


N TREATING diarrhoea the most important 

thing of all is to stop milk. Milk makes the 
poisoning many times worse, causing the bacteria 
in the intestines to multiply, increasing the 
fever and simply adding fuel to the fire. Only 
boiled water or barley water, rice water or wheat- 
flour gruel should be given for at least twenty- 
four hours, and for several days if the attack is a 
severe one. Many lives have been saved by 
promptly stopping the milk in time. Even if 
the baby is being nursed by his mother it is best 
to stop the milk feedings for twenty-four hours 
at least, substituting the water or gruels. If 
the baby is not much improved in twenty-four 
hours a doctor should be called at once. Sponge 
baths with a teaspoonful of bicarbonate of 
soda in a basin of tepid water will make the 
baby more comfortable and help to reduce the 
fever. If the child is in the city he should be 
taken for cool rides on a ferryboat, or kept in 
rooms made as cool and comfortable as possible 
during the heated part of the day: then in the 
cool of the late afternoon or early morning he may 
be taken out in his baby-carriage. If possible he 
should be taken to the country or seashore. 

When the diarrhoea has been a little checked 
mutton broth or chicken broth may be added to 
the gruels—at first only one ounce to four or 
five ounces of the gruel, then gradually worked 
up-to equal parts. After the movements appear 
thicker and more normal in character milk may 
be added to the gruels. Begin with only a 
quarter of an ounce to each feeding of gruel, 
and little by little increase the amount until the 
regular formula is reached. A breast-fed baby 
may be given two or three ounces of a gruel 
first, and then allowed to nurse five minutes 
after the movements are better. The next day 
an ounce less of the gruel may be given and 
he may be kept at the breast five minutes 
longer, and so on, gradually working back to all 
breast feedings. 

The frequent, thin movements from the 
bowels when the baby has diarrhoea mean that 
a great deal of water is being lost from the 
system: therefore plenty of pure boiled water 
must be given to make up this loss. An ounce 
should be offered the baby every hour at least, 
and oftener if he seems thirsty. When the 
stomach is also irritable albumin or egg water 
may be retained better than plain water. 


lt is Better to Prevent Than to Cure 


AR better than curing an illness is rreventing 

it. While every case of diarrhoea nay not 
have been prevented at least a great mary «ases 
might have been if the milk bottles, nipples and 
all utensils used in preparing the food had been 
kept scrupulously clean. Never for one moment 
should milk be allowed to stand in a bottle after 
the baby has finished his meal. The bottle 
must at once be rinsed out with cold water, then 
allowed to stand full of cold water in which is a 
pinch of borax. Once each day the bottles should 
be scrubbed with a bottle brush and hot soap- 
suds, and then rinsed and boiled. After the 
nipples are used they should be rinsed in cold 
water and placed in a covered cup of boric-acid 
water, or water with bicarbonate of soda in it. 
Once every day they must be turned inside out 
and scrulbed with a brush and scalding water. 
I will send printed directions for the care of 
bottles and nipples if a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope is mailed to me. 


Golden Rules for the Nursery 


EWARE of bad habits that must be broken 
later, and do not allow thumb-sucking, rag- 
sucking or a pacifier. 
In warm weather do not hold the baby in your 
arms any more than is necessary. 
Remember that flies and mosquitoes may 
poison the baby, and therefore protect him 
from them by mosquito nettings. 


NOTE—tThis department is to instruct mothers about 
their very young children—particularly as regards their 
health, diet, etc, Registry blanks have been prepared 
which Doctor Coolidge will furnish upon application. 
These blanks are to be filled out by mothers and returned 
to Doctor Coolidge, who will, from time to time, add fresh 
information. Doctor Coolidge will also answer questions 
in The Journal. When an answer by mail is desired a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope must be inclosed. 





knit band, wool gauze shirt 
with short sleeves, thinnest- 
weight flannel skirt, white lawn 
skirt and dimity dress. Thin silk-and-wool 
stockings, or, if your climate is very warm, 
long cotton stockings, and kid shoes may be 
worn, and, of course, a diaper. 


The Baby’s Carriaze-Robe 


What material do you consider best for a 
baby’s carriage-robe in warm weather? Also, 
please tell me what you think of hammocks for 
a baby’s use in summer. A SUBSCRIBER. 

White piqué makes a good carriage-robe for 
summer as it is light and will wash easily. For 
a very young baby hammocks may be used to 
some advantage, especially the kind that are 
made of canvas and have high sides to prevent 
the child from falling out. For older babies I 
think they are rather dangerous and should not 
be used. 


What is Zwieback? 
What is zwieback, and where may it be 
obtained ? Mrs. G. 
Zwieback is similar to a rusk, and may be 
bought in boxes from any large grocery store. 


Is a Flannel Night-Skirt Necessary? 

Should a baby one month old wear a long 
flannel skirt as well as an outing flannel night- 
dress on very warm nights? PUZZLED. 

No; it isnot really necessary. The long night- 
dress ought to afford enough protection. 


Are Raw Apples Wholesome? 


What do you think about giving raw summer 
apples to children of three and five years? Is it 
safe to let them have the apples as soon as they 
are ripe? Mrs. G. 

It is much safer to have the apples made into 
apple sauce, puddings or baked apples than it is 
to give them raw to children as young as yours. 
The early summer apples are apt to cause 
diarrhoea if given raw to young children. 


Is Fresh-Water Swimming Advisable? 


What do you think about fresh-water bathing 
for a child of six? My boy is so anxious to go in 
swimming once or twice a day. Mrs. H. L. 


On very warm days I do not think it will harm 
the child to go in once, but twice is too much. 


Mountains or Seashore for the Summer 


Do you think it would do our little flock of 
five children more good to go to the mountains 
or to the seashore this summer? We cannot 
seem to decide this much-disputed point. 

READER. 

If you live in the winter in a city like New 
York or Boston, where you always get more or 
less of sea air, then it would be much better to 
choose the mountains or inland country for 
your summer outing, but if you live in an inland 
city then choose the seashore. In this way you 
will all be more benefited by a complete change 
of air. 


Children Should Go to Bed Early 
My nine-year-old girl is very anxious to sit 
up late in summer. She begs to remain up with 
us until we retire at ten or eleven. If she takes 
a nap in the daytime do you think this will hurt 
her? Mrs. L. 
Yes, Ido. The early evening sleep is the best 
for a child growing as yours must now be doing. 
The napin the daytime does not make up for this 
evening sleep. If the day has been very warm 
ou might allow her to remain up as long as 
alf past eight, or possibly nine, but this should 
be done only for a treat. As a usual thing she 
should be in bed at eight. 


Berries for a Child of Three 


May a boy of three years eat blackberries 
and strawberries ? Mrs. H. K. 


No; they are too full of seeds. You may cook 
them and strain the juice, then let him have it on 
bread. 


Chest Protectors are Not Advisable 


Are chest protectors advisable for young 
children? Mrs. H. 


No; they are not. They are cumbersome and 
often overheat a child, who then takes cold very 
easily. 

Ringworm is Contagious 

Is ringworm contagious? My little ten-year- 

old boy has one on his head, and I cannot see 


where he contracted it unless from one of his 
schoolmates. WORRIED. 


Ringworm is very contagious. It is often 
contracted in school, especially if boys wear 
each other’s caps. 

Giving Olive Oil to a Young Baby 

When olive oil is given to a young baby should 

it come at any particular time in the day? 
Mrs. H. G. 

It may be given either in the morning or 

evening, but should not be given near a meal. 


Advice to Prospective Mothers 
By Marianna Wheeler 


Prospective mothers are always welcome to write to 
Marianna Wheeler, in care of The Journal, and she will 
give any advice or answer any questions about the mothers 
themselves, but not about children. All letters must be 
accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 





| birth announcement card for stamp. 


| 301 Lyman Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for June 1910 


Why break up your 


night’s rest 


by getting up to attend to the baby? 
THe Taytor Nursery holds baby 
securely and handily. Just sit up in 
bed. Baby’s right there. 

The Safety Hood absolutely insures 


Baby's protection. No need to worry about 
its falling or climbing out. 


A Night Box large enough to hold all 
articles needed during the night is included. 

There are lots of other important 
features that every mother should know 
about; and they’re all fully described and 
illustrated in the catalogue. Send for it. 
It’s free. We would appreciate your 
dealer’sname. He should sell this crib. 
If he doesn’t, accept this — 


Special Offer: 


We will prepay the freight to any part 
of the United States on a Taylor Nursery. 
After five days’ use, if you are not satis- 
fied in every way, we will prepay the 
return freight and return your money. 


The Taylor Nursery Baby Bed Co. 


No.1 Madison Ave.,Cor.23d8t.,New York City,N.Y. 
712 Consolidated Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 


This picture shows the crib folded. Placed in a canvas 

bag it can be checked along with your trunk when 

traveling. This answers the great question of ‘‘where 

shall the baby sleep when we visit.’’ It is no larger 
than the ordinary steamer trunk 








Smiths “Baby's Shop” 


(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 
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No. 1390 B — 95 cts. No, 1478 B— 75 cts. 


MoneySaving for Mothers 


No. 1390B Russian Blouse 2-Piece Suit, blue or pink cham- 
bray, with bands of striped chambray. Sizes 2, 3 and 4 
years. (Postage 5c) 95c. 

No. 1478B Children’s Dutch Rompers of plain pink or blue 
chambray, trimmed with white; also high neck and long 
sleeves. Sizes six months, | and 2 years. (Postage 5c) 75c. 
You will be delighted with these money saving and attract- 

ive garments for your little ones. 

You must see the goods to appreciate them. Send today a 
trial order at our risk; if not satisfactory, money will be returned. 

Our catalog of infants’ complete outfits So 4% 
and list of Baby’s First Needs will be sent in a Vg >. 
plain, patent sealed envelope with sample ¢% 
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OUTFITTERS for CHILDREN 


to four years of age 


ALBERT DWIGHT SMITH CO. 





Dainty Things 
for Babies 








Both Mission and Flanders 


designs — 150 in all—all guaranteed Quartered 
White Oak to satisfy or money back. Prices $3.50 
up—you save over half buying ‘‘Come- Packt.” 


Write -« FURNITURE -- 
teday for ovr new catalog, largest ever issued, mailed free. 





Come-Packt Furniture Co., 616 Edwin Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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HE. luxury of the baths 
hy of the ancient Romans— 
2B famed in history—may be 
reproduced by the useof Vantine’s * 
spicy, aromatic T oilet Waters. 
Saturated with priceless Ori- 
ental essences, they contain ac- 
tually more perfume than many 
ordinary extracts. A few drops in 
toilet or bath refresh and invigo- 
rate. Each odor embodies the 
characteristics of the flower from 
which it is derived, and yields 
a breath of the Orient to delight 


the senses. 
Toilet Waters: 


Geisha Flowers, Sandalwood, Hana 
Violet, Nile Lily, each 75c. O Lotus 
San, Flowery Kingdom, each $1.00. 


Extracts: 
Lotus Flower, Mikado, Wistaria, 
Flowery Kingdom, O Lotus San. 


Sachets: 


Corylopsis, Sandalwood, Orange Blos- 
soms, Turkish Rose, O Lotus San. 


Vantine’s Oriental 
Toilet Requisites 


In the Vantine Toilet Requisites we 
have brought to you the beauty secrets 
of the Orient. For quality, for efh- 
ciency, for the pure delight in their use, 
you will find nothing to compare with 
them. For sale by the best stores 
everywhere. Look for the name and 
trade-mark when you buy. 


FREE: Our valuable booklet 
e ‘Beauty Hints” and 


sample of any of the Vantine 
products. Special: We will 
send for 10c and your 
dealer's name, samples of Sana 
Dermal Talcuin, Geisha Dis- 
appearing Cream, Geisha 
Toilet Soap, India Pearl 
Tooth Powder, and Lotus 
Flower Perfume in Tourist 
Case, which usually sells for 
25c. But one Tourist Case 
to a person. 


A.A.VANTINE& COMPANY 
12 East 18th St., New York 
6565 Years in Business 
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A handsome daylight loading 
camera which will satisfy you 
whether you are a beginner or an 
experienced amateur photographer. 

It is the lightest and most com- 
pact, the easiest to load and oper- 
ate of all cameras for popular size 
pictures — prove it at the dealer’s. 

Splendidly equipped for all amateur 
work, Has automatic shutter, R. R.lens, 
rev ersible finder, and is just the thing for 
pictures of the children, of familiar home 
surroundings,ofeverythingthatinterests 
you. Inexpensive,too. 3% x 444,$10.00; 
3%x5%,$12.50 ;4x5,$12.50 ;5x7, $20.00. 

Ask the dealer or write us for our new cata- 
logue, describing 50 styles and sizes of Premos, 
and be sure to specify PREMO catalogue 
ROCHESTER OPTICAL DIVISION 
Eastman Kodak Co. Rochester, N.Y. 





























approval of the most critical embroiderers for 20 years 


designs and enable the most inexperienced sewer to pro- 








The Best Embroidery Foundations 
Bear this Trade Mark 


REIS foun a 


FOR HAND EMGROIDERY 


REIS’ FOUNDATION LETTERS have had the 











They eliminate the tedious work necessary with stamped 






luce dainty effects. 











They will withstand washing, boiling and ironing and 
will outwear the article on which they are embroidered. 

For sale in all needlework <iepartments in various styles 
and sizes from 14 to 10in. 

Do not ask for Papier-Mache 
letters — ask for Reis’ Foundation 
Letters — the kind that have been 
used for 20 years. 

G. REIS & BRO. 
636 Broadway, New York 












Good Manners and 
Good Form 









A Department of Social Usage: By Florence Burton Kingsland 





Wearing Mourning at Weddings 
Is it in bad taste for one in 
mourning to attend a house wed- 
ding if the bride is her very dear 
friend? ROSINE. 
_ It would be in bad taste for one 
in mourning to remain for the 
wedding reception, for a reception 
is a purely social function. The 
marriage ceremony, however, isone 
of the sacraments of the church, 
and the fact of being in mourning 
should never preclude one from 
attending a religious ceremony. 
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The Duties of a Maid-of-Honor 


What are a maid-of-honor’s 
| duties at a church wedding? 
ANNE W. 


A bride’s maid-of-honor should 
recede her up the aisle and follow 
er down. When the bridegroom 

is about to put the wedding ring 
on the bride’s finger the maid-of- 
honor should hold the _ bride’s 
bouquet in order that the latter 
may have both hands free to re- 
move her glove. After the service, 
just as the bride turns to descend 
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Incidentally, let me add that as 
some brides feel superstitious about 
one in black being among their wedding guests it 
might be well to consult the bride before run- 
ning the risk of displeasing her. 


The Only Place to Wear a Dressing-Gown 


I live in a boarding-house where the women 
come to breakfast in dressing-gowns. Don’t you 
agree that this looks badly ? BOARDER. 


Most decidedly, yes! Such dress is only 
appropriate in one’s bedroom. ‘The French have 
a term, ‘‘demi-toilette,”’ that describes the in- 
formal dress permissible if breakfasting with 
the members of one’s fami’y, but even this dress 
(which differs radically from a dressing-gown) 
is not appropriate in a boarding-house except, 
perhaps, for a feeble old lady. 


When the Bride’s Mother Has Remarried 


As I have remarried, my daughter’s surname 
and mine are not the same. Should her full 
name be given in her wedding invitations, or her 
Christian name alone? MOTHER. 


Your daughter’s name should be engraved in 
full, as otherwise it would appear as though she 
had taken your husband’s name in place of that 
of her father. 


Invite a Man Guest in Your Mother’s Name 
When a girl wishes to ask a man to make a 

week-end visit should the invitation be written 

by her or by her mother? LouIsE G. 


The girl may write the note, but she should 
convey the idea that the invitation comes from 
her mother, and that she is merely writing for 
her. 


How an Orphan Announces Her Marriage 
As my parents are not living may my fiancé’s 
father announce our marriage? AN ORPHAN. 
Wedding announcements are usually made in 
the name of some member of the bride’s family. 
If you have no relative whom you wish to ask 
to announce your marriage you and your fiancé 
may make the announcement, as: 
Miss CLARA ROBINSON 
and 
Mr. JAMES EVANS 
announce their marriage 
on Wednesday, June the first 
nineteen hundred and ten 
at St. John’s Church 
New York City 


When a Husband Gives a Dinner to Men 


My husband wishes to give a dinner to his 
man friends. Should the invitations be sent in 
my name, as they would be were I to be present ? 

M. H. D. 

No; your husband should give these invita- 
tions in his name alone, since the wives of his 
guests are not to be included. 


A German and a Cotillion are the Same 
What is the difference between a german and 
a cotillion ? 
There is no difference. These are terms used 
interchangeably, but the preference is given the 
latter. 


Any Married Woman May Act as Chaperon 
My younger sister has just married. Is she, 

therefore, in a position to chaperon my friends 

who are her seniors ? 3ROTHER JIM. 


Yes; custom sanctions a married woman 
acting as chaperon under all circumstances. 


Never Speak to a Man You Have Not Met 

If a girl meets a man very often on her way to 
business is there any harm in showing that she 
recognizes him? PATTY. 

The type of girl who does this sort of thing is 
in a class to which no girl with self-respect can 
afford to belong. We have real sympathy for 
the working-girl whose position may expose her 
to much that is disagreeable in her contact with 
men; but what can be expected for the girl who 
voluntarily invites familiarities ? 
To Reply to an Invitation Sent by Hand 

If a dinner invitation is left by hand should 
the answer be sent in the same way ? 

MarIeE H. 

Yes; one is prompted by courtesy to do this, 
as it is the quickest way of letting a friend know 
whether her invitation is accepted or dec! 


lined. 


How to Change the Current of Conversation 

At a dinner-party what can the hostess do to 
prevent the same couples being obliged to talk 
together during the entire meal? Mrs. B. 

The hostess naturally starts talking with the 
man who has taken her in to dinner, but when 
the meal is about half over she seizes the first 
opportunity that offers to draw the man on her 
other side into conversation. In so doing she 
has to turn slightly away from her escort: he 
will then turn his attention to the guest on his 
other side, thus giving the suggestion to the 
others present to do the same. 





the aisle, her maid-of-honor should 
stoop and turn her train. If a 
reception follows the ceremony the maid-of- 
honor stands on the bride’s right and greets such 
of the guests as she may happen to know. She 
also helps the bride to change her wedding gown 


for her traveling costume. 


Presents for a Man’s Graduation 


Will you give me a few suggestions for presents 

that a girl may give a man at his graduation? 
ELSIE. 

If he graduates from school he will probably 
be glad to receive sofa-cushions, prints, any- 
thing that he can use in his college room. 
Should he be leaving college, books and desk 
articles are apt to be welcome, if, not knowing 
his future vocation, one cannot adapt one’s gift 
to any particular need. 


The Right Way to Use Salt-Cellars 


How should salt be taken from the salt-cellars 

when individual ones are provided ? 
In Dovusrt. 

If no tiny spoon is provided for the purpose 
the tip of the knife may be used to dip the salt 
from the cellar to the edge of the plate. It is 
never correct to dip celery, radishes, or whatever 
food needs salt, into the salt-cellar. 


Eating Candy at the Theater 


Is it considered bad taste to eat candy at the 
theater? GLADYS. 

Yes; there is no question but that it looks very 
badly for grown people to munch candy in public 
places. In certain cases children may be per- 
— to do so, but there is no excuse for the 
adult. 


If Asked to Escort the Chaperon to Dinner 

Is it a compliment or the reverse to be asked 
to take the chaperon in to dinner? WALTER. 

It is neither, unless the hostess is acting as 
chaperon. In this case it is a compliment to be 
chosen as her escort, although if there is a great 
difference in years ‘‘the honor is (sometimes) 
great, but the pleasure small.” 


Who Fixes the Date for a Man’s Call? 


If a man goes to see a girl rather often who 

is the one to appoint the date for his next call? 
ELSIE, 

The suggestion should come from the man 
rather than from the girl. He may ask his 
hostess to appoint a time when he will be apt to 
find her at home, or he may ask to be allowed 
to call on a certain date. 


When a Hostess May Wear Gloves 
When is it the proper thing for a hostess to wear 
gloves? FANNIE M. 
When entertaining in a large hall or restaurant 
the hostess should wear gloves, but good taste 
forbids her wearing them at home unless giving 
a large formal dance. 


How Soon to Call After an Invitation 


How soon should a man call after receiving 
the invitation ? IGNORAMUS. 


He should make an effort to call within a 
week or two, thus giving the impression to his 
hostess that her invitation is appreciated. 


When a Party Call May be Omitted 


If I receive an invitation to a reception from a 
friend to whom I owe a party call am I freed 
from the obligation of a call by my attendance 
at her reception ? FLORENCE H. 


If the reception is in the nature of an enter- 
tainment, such as it would be if given to intro- 
duce a young girl into society, or for a bride, 
your hostess’s invitation puts you under still 
greater, obligations to her. Should the invita- 
tion be for a ‘‘day at home,” however, your call, 
if made on this occasion, will make a second one 
unnecessary. 


The Correct Way to Eat Asparagus 

What is considered the proper way to eat 
asparagus ? Joun Doe. 

The tips of the asparagus should first be 
eaten after having been cut off with the fork 
One may then eat the remaining part, holding 
each stalk either in the fingers or in the tines of 
the fork. In America the fork is more often 
used than the fingers for this purpose. 


A Bridezroom’s Share of Wedding Expenses 

Please tell me what part of the expense of a 
wedding is assumed by the bridegroom. 

SRIDEGROOM., 

The bridegroom should supply the bouquets 
for the bride and bridesmaids. He gives the 
gloves and ties to his best man and ushers, as 
well as some souvenir to each. Should they 
require carriages to take them to and from the 
church the bridegroom supplies these, as well 
as the one which he and the bride will use for 
the station after the wedding. The bridegroom 
also pays the minister’s fee, and if the ceremony 
takes place at the bride’s home he should put a 
carriage at the minister’s disposal. 


NOTE — Miss Kingsland will answer any inquiries by mail, provided a stamped, self-addressed envelope is inclosed. 
Address all letters to Miss Florence Burton Kingsland, in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Are You Doing Without 
the “NATIONAL”? 


Miss A. B. Canfield writes from Minnesota : 


‘““I do not see what we would do without the 
‘ NATIONAL.’"’ Having become accustomed to 
the“ NATIONAL’s”’ better styles and lower prices, 
it would be difficult to go back to the old ways 
of shopping. 

Yet, are You, Madam, doing without the 
‘““NATIONAL’’? Are you buying to the best ad- 
vantage? Are you securing the best styles at the 
lowest prices? There are the same advantages 
for you at the “ NATIONAL”’ that Miss Canfield 
and thousands of other women have found. 
You need but write for your free copy of the 
‘“ NATIONAL’S”’ Summer Style Book to learn the 
profit and pleasure there is for you. 











Here are a few of the opportunities illustrated 
and described in the Summer Style Book we want 
to send you free—if you will write for it to-day. 

Waists, 98c. to $7.98 

Skirts, $1.49 to $14.98 

Dresses, $3.98 to $29.98 

Tub Suits, $4.98 to $16.98 


Misses’ Dresses, 
$2.98 to $12.98 
Hata, $1.98 to $14.98 
Hosiery, 13c. to $2.49 


b> ] 
“NATIONAL 
. . Made to Measure 
Tailored Suits $10 to $40 
Each suit is cut and made to measure from 
your own choice of over 400 materials, and like 


every ‘‘ NATIONAL”’ Garment, it is shipped you 
entirely at our risk according to 


The “NATIONAL” Policy 
The “NATIONAL” prepays expressage and 


postage to all parts of the world. 

Every “NATIONAL” Garment has the 
“NATIONAL” Guarantee tag—our signed 
guarantee — attached. This tag says that you 
may return, at our expense, any" NATIONAL” 

arment not satisfactory to you and we will 
refund your money. 

With your Style Book we will send you samples 
of materials for ‘‘NATIONAL”’ Made-to-Measure 
Suits, but please state the colors you prefer. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


221 West 24th Street, New York City 


Mail Orders Only No Agents or Branches 
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With SANITAS you get 
a better decorative effect, for 
any room or interior, at smaller 
expense than is possible with 
other wall covering materials. 


And inaddition SANITAS 
is stain-proof, fade-proof, 
dust- and dirt-proof, never 
cracks, never tears, is always 
cleaned bright as new with a 
damp cloth. 


Artistic patterns and plain tints 
in fabric effects for general interiors 

glazed tile effects for bathrooms, 
kitchens, pantries. 


Your dealer or decorator will 
supply you. Or write us your 
needs fully We will send 
you samples and sketches, and 
tell you how to be quickly, 
satisfactorily supplied. 


Address Home Department W 


Standard Oil Cloth Company af 
320 Broadway, New York eke 


BABY CLOTHES PATTERNS 


INCLUDING A BABY RECORD 


and my new outfit containing 30 atterns 

and directions for long, or 10 tor short clothes, 
showing necessary material, mailed in plain 
envelope, 25c prepaid, mail or express. 
l‘ree copies of Hints to Expectant Mothers, 
True Motherhood ani a Baby Record to- 
gether with my large 68-page illustrated cat- 
alogue and coupon valued at 25c in goods 
Pree. My 22-piece Infant's Outfit $5.25. 


MRS. C. E. ATSMA, NEWARK, N. J. 


INVITATIONS 

100 for $3.50 
nnouncements, etc., engraved and printed. 

I atest styles, best quality, prepaid anywhere. Monogram 

Stationery. 100 Visiting Cards,50c. Write for samples. 

THE ESTABROOK PRESS, 181 N. Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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ToEvery Woman 
One Box Free 


We want to send to every girl and 
woman a box of assorted dainties. 


They are biscuits that are better than 
bonbons— different from anything that 
you ever saw. 


We cannot describe them, so we 
want to send them and let them tell you 
about themselves. They are called 


Sunshine 
Specialties 


There are many styles of Sunshine Biscuits, 
from soda crackers up. And each is a master 
creation. 

They come from the world’s finest bakeries 
—the bakeries with a thousand windows. 

But these Sunshine Specialties are biscuit 
confections. You have never tasted anything 
like them. 

Simply send us your address and the name 
and address of your grocer and we will mail 
you an assorted box. Do this today—now, 
before you forget it. Then judge for yourself. 





One of the many Sunshine Specialties. 
Two chocolate wafers filled with sweet 
vanilla cream. 


Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 


183 Causeway Street 


Boston, Mass. 


(1) 






















Mothers! \\ 

The Fulton —' Go-Cart is 

just what you need. It will make 

baby healthy and happy and save 
you time, work and worry. 

The Fulton isthemost comfortable 
go-cart for baby— 
plenty of room to re- 
clineatfull length and 

all jarand jolt absorbed 
by patent springs. It 

is the most convenient 
>... for mother because 

? light weight, 

{ strong, durable. 

Folds withone 
hand tosmall 
space and can 
be taken any- 

_\ where. 

) Get a Fulton 
and you'll be 
proud of it. 
The 


FULTON 
FoldingGo-Cart 


is recognized everywhere as the best. 
Excels in style, comfort and serviceability. 
17 styles and prices. If you do not know 
our dealer in your town, write us. If no 
dealer, we ship direct on 10 Days’ Trial. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 

FREE— Latest Illustrated Catalog and 
new “Baby Book” of helpful nursery 
pointers, Write today. 

Fulton Manufacturing Co. 
545-547 Fulton St. Chicago, Ill. 

San Francisco, 223 Pacific Bldg. 




















order. Accessories and novelties of all kinds for in- 
fants to children three years old. Handsome 2 page illustrated 
catalog sent free postpaid, to those interested. Write today. 


THE BABY SHOP, 205 Lillis Building, Kansas City, Missouri 





e favitations, Announcements, Etc. 
n 100 in script lettering, including two 
sets of envelopes, $2.50. Write for 


100 Visiting Cards, 50c. 
L, OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1039 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


samples. 











: | 
Complete outfits or separate hand-made garments to | 








The Effect of the Wedding March 


is often spoiled by the wedding 
party starting at the first strains 
and arriving at their places in 
the middle of the melody, either 
leaving the organist to break off 
suddenly, or making the wedding 
yoked stand until the music is 

nished, which is rather awk- 
ward. All this may be avoided 
if, at the rehearsal, either for a 
chtrch or home wedding, the 
organist is asked to count the 
number of measures it takes 


oe ee 


ce 








Where to Keep Clothes 


in asmallroom is acommon prob- 
lem, especially when one is at a 
summer hotelor boarding-house. 
An extra place to hang a part of 
them may be provided by sewing 
tapes at the ends of a strip of 
canvas or other heavy material 
and tying this strip across the 
back part of the headboard of 
the bed if it is of wood, or from 
the two posts if the bed is of 
metal. By drawing the bed out 
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alittle way, and inserting curtain 








for the wedding party to reach 
the place where the clergyman 
stands; then let him count back from the 
end of the march that number of measures, 
and call the attention of the ushers to that 
point. When the march is played let the 
wedding party wait until the ahens receive 
a signal from the organist, and then start. 
In this way the wedding party will time 
their arrival just as the organ peals out the 
closing harmony. 30STON. 


When a Bride Begins Housekeepin2 


all is so new that some of the _ bridal 
**showers” beforehand might well include 
some old or soft pieces of clean table linen, 
which, like cotton, tennis flannel, etc., will be 
of great service to her for cleaning, as well as 
for mending. Even the best linen will wear 
out, and unforeseen mishaps occur. 
INT 2 CBE, 
Arranging a Wedding Veil ne 
is a difficult thing to manage, so let a June 
bride-to-be plan for a becomingly arranged 
one, and be careful not to let it spoil her whole 
appearance. Too often the adjustment of 
the veil is left for the last minute, with dis- 
appointing results. One of the best ways to 
arrange a veil is to gather it on wires that are 
shaped to fit to the head and may be easily 
adjusted. Silvered hairpins come for the pur- 
pose and are used to attach the veil firmly 
to the hair. | 


June is the Best Month to Slip Plants 


if they are wanted for winter blooming. If 
for spring flowering slip in August. In se- 
lecting slips try to get those nearest the root 
of the mother plant. Keep the dead leaves 
and blossoms picked off the slips. With 
geraniums, especially, it is a good plan to 
pinch off the top, as this act will throw more 
life into the main body of the plant. F. M. 


When Washing White Dress Skirts 


do not wring them, but hang them dripping 
wet on the line by the belt. The weight of 
the water prevents any shrinking and keeps 
the skirt an even length. C.. Cc. W 


A Screen Door May be Kept From Slamming 
by tacking rubber weather-stripping along 
the edge. This will prevent that irritation 
which most people feel when a door is con- 
stantly being opened and allowed to close 
with a slam. G. KR. 


Water Kept in Jars in the Refrigerator 


will be better for every one to drink than 
water which has been cooled by having ice 
put in it. Fill large fruit-jars or bottles and 
put them next to the ice. Take care to have 
them kept as nearly air-tight as possible. 

A Pretty Screen for a Porch lila 
when serving afternoon tea may be made 
of a folding clothes-horse to which wire net- 
ting has been tacked. In the meshes of the 
netting thrust in profusion roses, daisies, 
feathery asparagus or any wild flowers. The 
effect will be charming. Mrs. W. L. J. 


By Planting Butter Beans Instead of Vines 
to grow over a back porch in a city yard, one 
family got a good supply of beans fresh from 
their own vines one summer. An occasional 
pan of dish-water at the roots insured the 
good growth of the vegetable. TEXAS. 


Where There are No Fly Screens 


get some cheap white mosquito netting, cut 
it as for half-curtains, making a hem at top 
and bottom, run a cord or wire through both 
hems, and after stretching very tightly across 
the lower half of your window adjust the 
fullness. The netting answers the purpose 
of a curtain as well as a screen. This use of 
netting proved a source of great comfort at 
a farmhouse last summer. MiP. L 


New Ironware Cannot be Used for Cooking 


unless it is first boiled, and the addition of 
potato parings to the water is one of the best 
means of getting the new ware in proper 
condition. Some experienced housekeeper 
could do a bride a good turn by helping-her 
in this respect. MICHIGAN. 


When Washing Tan-Colored Clothes 


or stockings, or the khaki-colored suits, put a 
little brown dye in the rinsing water and in 
the starch. ne ten-cent package of dye, 
dissolved in boiling water and then bottled, 
will last a whole season. Add only a little 
to the water. Using the dye prevents that 
washed-out look so common to the khaki- 
colored suits after laundering. C.M. &. 


Remember Your Friends’ Favorite Flowers 


by keeping a little memorandum-book and 
jotting down their preferences when you 
learn them; then, when you are sending 
flowers from your garden it will be pleasant 
to know that Mrs. A loves pansies, Miss B 
sweet peas, etc. H. M.S. 


pins in the canvas at intervals 
of six or eight inches, it will be 
sr to hang clothes between the head- 
»oard and the wall. It is not by any means 
an ideal plan, yet at times it is a pretty good 
one for a short period when nothing better 
can be devised. BALTIMORE. 


Pretty Summer Pillows for House or Porch 


are made of silkolene, or similar material, hav- 
ing a light background and bright flowers 
widely scattered. The pillows should be 
plain, with no ruffles. Make a slip of sheer 
curtain material to go over the figured pil- 
low. The effect is lovely, and the outer case 
is easily kept clean. Mrs. J. G. 


A Pretty Decoration for a Summer Room 


is a branch of fresh green oak-leaves hung as 
a centerpiece from the ceiling. It will make 
the room seem cooler, and give a pleasant, 
fresh odor. TEXAS. 


A Recipe Book Given to a Bride 

by her prospective sister-in-law bore the 
title: ‘‘The Things His Mother Used to 
Make.” It contained various family recipes, 
and at the end were some pages, headed 
“*Sisterly Tips,’’ on which were written hu- 
morous advice and some of the bridegroom’s 
favorite food combinations. ANNE. 


A Novel “Shower” for a Bride 


consisted of dish-towels, hemmed, laundered 
and ready for use. They were all made of the 
same material—rather fine unbleached crash. 
In one corner were the bride’s initials in 
turkey red cotton, as well as those of the 


girl who gave that particular towel. Some 
had rhymes worked in one corner. 
GC... 


Keep the Roots of Plants Wet 
during a hot summer by laying water-soaked 
papers on them. Put these papers on the 
ground in the early morning, before the sun 
grows hot, and remove them late in the 
afternoon. Drop the papers into a tub to 
soak for the next day’s use. Mrs. R, W. F. 


When Children Visit Relations in Summer 


without their mother very often some of their 
possessions are left behind at the close of 
their stay. To obviate the trouble of having 
the grandmother or aunt send articles home 
by mail or express one mother followed this 
plan: When she packed the trunk for the 
child she made a careful list of all clothing 
and other articles, and pasted it on the 
inside cover; then there was no danger that 
anything would be overlooked when the 
trunk was packed for the trip home. 

S. M. W. 

Sew Matting With Raffia 

and prevent unsightly stitches of thread. 
Raffia is very strong, and may be bought to 
match almost any kind of matting. I. P. 


Passing Alon2 Papers and Mazazines 


is not hard work if it is planned systematic- 
ally. Here is the way a Southern woman 
does it: Every Monday morning she collects 
the religious and secular papers and maga- 
zines and ties them in small packages—three 
or four in each; then, when the farmers or 
marketmen come in from the country and 
stop at her house she gives a package to 
each one, with a friendly word. J.C. T. 
Pretty Bowls for Porch Decoration 

may be made by knotting green raffia around 
colored bowls, like blue-and-white Japanese. 
They may be used not only for cut flowers, 
but also as work-baskets. With raffia knotted 
for handles a pretty hanging flower-vase may 
be made. Some vase that has lost its base 
may be utilized in this way. AJAM. 


Clean Matting With Bran 


instead of washing it with soap and water. 
Tie the bran in a cheesecloth bag, dip the 
bag into clean, warm water, rub the floor 
briskly with it, and rinse with a cloth wrung 
from warm salt water. Mrs. R. C. W. 


The Porch Will Not Need So Much Washing 


if a dust-bag is tied over the broom, and the 
porch is thoroughly cleaned with it every 
morning. Go over the porch furniture, 
windowsills, railings, floor, etc., with this 
duster. A smaller bag tied over the whisk- 
broom will be better for the sills and furni- 
ture. OHIO. 


Have a Table Near the Kitchen Window 


so that when you must work in the kitchen 
on a fine morning in summer you can get a 
frequent view outdoors and enjoy the changes 
which the season has brought, instead of 
having only a blank wall before you. You 
will find that everything seems to go more 
smoothly and you are much happier. If you 
do not wish to keep a table permanently in 
front of the window, at least have a hinged 
shelf that can be raised, braced and used for 
a while. BH. B.C. 


NOTE—This department is an ‘* Exchange” of ideas— of any helpful hint, whether it concerns the family, the kitchen, 


the nursery, the sewing-room or any other part of the house—to which any Journal reader is cordially invited to 


contribute. 
be destroyed. Write very briefly: just the hint itself, to 


A crisp dollar bill is paid for any idea accepted. But no manuscripts can be returned; unused ones will 


The Editor of *‘The Journal’s Exchange,’”? The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for June 1910 


‘Don’t Spoil Fine 
Fruits By Cutting 
I—Use a Jar That 
Will ‘Take Them 
Whole 


EVER spoil the beauty of a 

fine peach, pear or plum by 
cutting it before canning. Preserve 
_your fruits in the large mouth 
| Arias E-Z Sear Jar and they will 
look as good as they taste. 








Old-style jars compel you to 
halve and quarter everything larger 
than a medium-sized peach before 
you can get it in the jar. 


With the exception, perhaps, of 

large apples, all our common do- 

mestic fruits go into the Arias E-Z 
SEAL Jar, WHOLE. 


The greatest improvement yet 
made in fruit containers is the 


Atias E-Z Seat Jar, Att Grass. 


THE ATLAS E-Z 
SEAL JAR is machine 
made, That means uniform 
thickness of glass—no thin 
spots—no rough edges to cut 
the hand—no weak tops. 

The handiest jar to fill or 
clean is the Atlas E-Z Seal. 

‘ever breaks with ordinary 
handling or from heat! 














Every Housewife sending her 
grocer’s name will receive, free, 
a book of preserving recipes. 


HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS CO., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
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Do you take pride in the 
desserts you make? 


Wecan help you with your ices and ice- 
creams ! We should certainly know, — for 
we’ve been making ice-cream freezers for 
over a quarter century! Afterall these years 
of experience with various kinds of freezers, 
we honestly believe that we are giving you 
real help when we advise youto make your 
trozen desserts inthe LIGHTNING FREEZER. 
The Lightning is not the only freezer we 
make: but we canunqualifiedly recommend 
it because we know, from the testimony of 
thousands of women, that it will aid you to 
New Triumphs in dessert-making; and that 
those who gather at your table will be per- 
fectly delighted by the richness and smooth- 
| ness, lightness and velvety quality of the 
| ice-cream you make in it. 

You see how important it is for you to insist on 
having the LIGHTNING FREEZER. Your dealer 
should have it in stock; if not, he can easily 
get it for youre YUST JNS/ST! And get it 
now so that you can at 
once enjoy the delicious 
ice-cream it makes 

Write for the Book of 
the Lightning Freezer, 
illustrating and describing 
the Lightning 
Twin Scrapers, and 
the famous Wheel- 
dasher that automatically 























lightens d smooths the 
freezing cream. 
Contains recipes by a 


prominent Cooking author- 
ity. Sentfree, | 
North Bros. Mfg.Co.,Phila. | 
(Also makers | 
of the ‘‘Yankee”"’ Tools. i 
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rape Juice 
The name ‘‘ Welch” on a 
bottle of grape juice isyour 
guide in getting pure grape 
juice—a grape juice that is 
unfermented and unadul- 
terated. 


Welch’s Grape Juice is 
grape juice only, no water 
is added and no sweeten-_| 
ing. It is the juice of fresh 
picked, full-ripe Concord 
grapes, pressed and sealed 
in glass within a few hours 
irom the time the grapes 
are picked. 

Insist on °*Welch’s,”’ the 
recognized standard. 

If your dealer doesn’t keep 
Welch’s, send $3.00 for trial 
dozen pints, express prepaid east 
of Omaha. Sample 3-oz. bottle by 
mail, 10 cents. Booklet of forty 
delicious ways of using Welch’s 
Grape Juice, free. 

The Welch Grape Juice Co., Westfield, N.Y. 















How to Make Money 
at Entertainments 


By Florence Masill Wallace 


The Feast of Roses—A Pageant 


HIS entertainment, sometimes called a 

_ ‘Rose Festival,” is given outdoors in a public 

park, on a playground or on a large lawn. 
The pageant as described parades the principal 
streets in the afternoon, ending at the place of 
entertainment, where an outdoor play is given, 
and where refreshments and a supper are served 
by the ‘‘Flowers” who have taken part in the 
procession. 

“A Midsummer-Night’s Dream” is the most 
appropriate for this festival when given by grown 
persons. The ‘‘Woodland Princess” is a very 
pretty little outdoor play appropriate for chil- 
dren. Other plays, besides those of Shake- 
speare, suitable for outdoor entertainments are 
‘Breezy Point,’’ ‘‘Sweethearts” and ‘Robin 
Hood,”’ and the numerous children’s plays, 
including the dramatized fairy stories of ‘‘Red 
Riding-Hood,” ‘‘ Golden Hair,” ‘‘Snow White,” 
etc. The outdoor plays are most popular and are 
easily arranged. 

Following is the line of march for the pageant, 
wich a few suggestions for the participants’ cos- 
tunes. Many of the costumes are made of 
crépe-paper: tarletan for the Fairies and Butter- 
flies; elaborate costumes for the Ladies of the 
Red and Yellow Roses; soft, pretty colors for 
the Goddess, and a soft pink silk muslin for the 
Queen. The costumes for the Knights and 
— should be rented, as they are difficult to 
make. 


The Pageant 


1. THE HARBINGERS OF SPRING: Two Knights 
on horseback carrying trumpets. 

2. THE BAanpD: A March or Waltz. 

3. THE GODDESS OF SPRING: A float bearing the 
Goddess and herattendants, the Fairies, in costumes 
of white and green. 

4. THE Pussy-WILLows: Twelve small boys in 
Brownie costumes carrying imitation willow boughs. 

THE ButterRcups: Twelve small girls, in yel- 
low crépe-paper dresses, with large buttercup bon- 
nets—a large paper flower with a face in center. 

6. THE BUTTERFLIES: A float of five tiny girls 
dressed as Butterflies in dresses of vari-colored 
tarletan. 

7. Drum Corps: Boys dressed as Pucks—clown 
costumes, 

8. FLoat: A large hollow log in which are seated 
Robin Hood and Maid Marian. 

9. A SPRING NosEGAy: A group of children 
dressed to represent the old-fashioned flowers 
Daffodils, Marigolds, Daisies, Cornflowers and 
Wild Roses—in the form of a stiff bouquet. 

10. THE IVy WREATH: Ten boys bearing the ivy 
over their shoulders march in the form of a circle. 

11. THE MayYPOLE Dance: School - children 
march holding ribbons attached to the Maypole, 
which is carried by a strong boy 

12. THE PkracH BLossom Girls of fourteen 
years carrying branches of imitation peach blossom 
Costumes pink—dresses of pink, and bonnets of 
pink tissue-paper. 

13. THe Daisy CHAIN: Girls of sixteen, a chain 
of daisies over their shoulders. White dresses, green 
sashes, yellow paper hats with brown centers. 


14. KNIGHTS OF THE RED ROSE: The Queen’s 
messengers — six small boys on ponies. Knight's 
costume, white with red roses on the helmet. 

15. THE RosEsups: A bevy of tiny girls six 
years or less, dressed in rosebud costumes of white, 
pink and green crépe-paper. They carry baskets of 
white roses and loose petals, which they strew in 
the path of the Queen. 

6. THE QUEEN OF FLOwWERs: A chariot built in 
the shape of a swan, drawn by four white horses 
with trappings of pink, led by the four Pages in 
Grecian boys’ costumes. The Queen is the pink 
rose, in a costume of airy, soft silk muslin, a pink 
rose hat and a parasol made of pink rose petals. 
Her outriders, four men on horseback, wear pink 
roses as boutonniéres, and carsy rose branches for 
riding-crops. 

17. LADIES-IN-WAITING: Twelve Summer Girls 
holding pink ribbon lines. Costumes: white sum- 
mer dresses, black picture hats, large pink rose 
pillow muffs of paper. 

18. LADIES OF THE YELLOW RoOsE: A float deco- 
rated in yellow and black. Oriental costumes. 
The lad es toss the yellow rose petals to the watchers 
as they pass. 

19. LADIES OF THE RED Rose: A float bearing 
ten dark-haired young women in Spanish costumes. 
They throw the red rose petals. 

20. THE LAst ROSE OF SUMMER: An old-fashioned 
carriage drawn by an old horse. A beautiful lady 
in Colonial gown and powdered ‘hair is seated in 
the carriage. She wears a faded rose bonnet of 
paper and carries one rose—a red one. 


How to Make Money Besides Admissions 


— parade is ended at the grounds where the 
entertainment is provided. A charge of fifty 
cents is made for the many who enter at the 
entrance gate, which is decorated with roses. 
Flower drills may be given by the small children, 
songs may be sung by the Summer Girls and 
Knights, and dances may be given by the 
Fairies and Butterflies. 

There are many things that may be given by 
this beautiful throng of floral beauties. The 
danger is that you will not finish your program 
before sundown, and this you must do, as roses 
sleep after the sun is set. 

There are other ways besides the admission 
to make extra money with this entertainment. 
There may be flower, candy and program 
venders; ices and soft drinks; postcards may 
be sold, and supper may be served in other parts 
of the ground, and, last but not least, there may 
be an auction of the flower bonnets. They are 
often sold as most attractive souvenirs. 

This feast or festival may be most elaborate 
and a big moneymaker, or it may be given 
simply as a school festival entirely by the 
school-children in home-made costumes, for the 
benefit of the playground 

It is decidedly a moneymaker, but I warn 
you there is a great deal of work connected with 
this festival of beauty The Feast of Ros« 


NOTE—Mrs Wallace will be glad to give directions 
for making the Flower Wreaths, Rose Bonnets and Pillow 
Muffs, if a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed, 


What Can Sunshine Do for You? 


By Cynthia Westover Alden 


President-General of the International Sunshine Seciety 


Do You Belong? 


OQ WHICH branch of Sunshine do you 
belong, or are you a member at large? The 
readers of THe LApIges’ HOME JOURNAI 


’ 


especially readers of this page, are finding many 
new ways every day for the scattering of ‘‘good 
cheer,”’ and the reporting of these ways shows 


others how to join and do likewise. 

One of the neighborhood branches, on learn- 
ing that aneighbor could not attend the meetings 
because she was taking in sewing in order to pay 
the tuition of her son in college, decided that the 
club should meet with her the remainder of the 
year and assist in the sewing. This report came 
to Headquarters, and we immediately voted that 
the young man should have one of the Inter- 
national Sunshine Scholarships. 

This demonstrates the value of telling Head- 
quarters of the ways you discover of making 
others happy. Tell us what you are doing so 
we may beable to helpa little, too. It is because 
I know this so well that I am continually telling 
you of the undertakings of Headquarters. How 
can you, in turn, assist us if I do not keep you 
posted £ 

It has been along time since I have spoken of 
the scholarships, and this reminds me that we 
have not quite completed our last one in the 
Alfred University. Should reader be inter- 
ested in helping young men and women to edu- 
cate themselves, 


together we might give a lift. 
One member in Ohio 


with the assi tance of 
Sunshine, sent a young man two years to a 
niversity, and ar 


helped an Ohio boy through college, Sunshine 
- 7 ; 


: 
other member in Connecticut 


furnishing the scholar p; and I « 


viving you e¢xampie ol ll kind of Sunsnine 
How Can We Help You? 


"THERE are six cholar hips mal! tained e1 
tirely by Headquarters. Can you place one? 
(G 


neral Headquarters ha omething else to 
offer the readers of this department Through 
the goodn of one of our members $ hine 
has the use of several endowed beds in different 
hospitals in New York City. Maybe you know 
some one to take advantage of these. To tell 
you the history of the good this lady has done, and 
the number of lives she , no doubt, has saved by 
such an endowment would make along story. 

This month you are to let Headquarters help 


you cheer some one in your neighborhood. Who 
wants a wheel-chair, for example, for we have 
manv? Who can take advantage of the endowed 
hospital beds? Who knows of a dear old man or 
woman who needs cheering by a letter, a book or 
a package of patchwork pieces? Who knows of 


children whowill need our attention this summer ? 
Our branches are all over the world. I may be 
able to report the need to a band of Sunshiner 
right in your own city. There is no harm in 


writing to me anyway. 
How You Can Help Us 
ye forget that during June, July and 


August, the hottest months in the year, we 
will be on duty at 96 Fifth Avenue from 8 A. M. 
to 9 Pp. M. daily, and if you have no particular 
favor to ask of us then join our side of the house 
and help us to answer the calls. There is joy in 
either part of the work. 

We hope to be able to send hundreds of chil 
dren to our fresh-air homes this summer, and 
many grown-ups to our Starkey Seminary Sun 
shine Rest on Lake Seneca. At this last place 
the board is only four dollars a week. For chil- 
dren about three dollars is allowed for mainte- 
nance. Sometimes this pays carfare, too. 

May I not have your June communication 
soon? This summer we are going to be so busy 
taking care of the distressed in this great city 
that you may not hear from me, but I expect you 
to write me just the same. I need you now. 
‘“‘Now is the time to scatter loving smiles and 

words of cheer 

To those around whoee lives are now so dear. 

They may not meet you in the coming year 
Now is the time.” 


Is Sunshine a Religion? 


JHAT is our name for the golden thread that 
W; ur recto 1 varp and woof of every 


aad 


great religion that touched the hearts and 
guided the lives ol human beings? Why, mply 
Sunshine. We learned this again at the annual 
eeting in Ma We realized anew that Sun 
hine as we advocate it is not an inde pendent 
ovement, for we are dependent on the religio: 
eld by more than fiftee 1undred millions 
of mer “women ind children of today in all part 
of the world—all nominal Su 
Worshipers of almost every possible belief 
were represented in the delegates and members 
who attended our twelfth convention. There 
are now more than three hundred thousand mem 


bers of the International Sunshine Society, about 


three thousand branches, many of them incor 
porats d—all trying to live up to that one beauti 
ful text: ‘‘ Love one another.’’ 


NOTE — In addressing Mrs. Alden regarding Sunshine 


matters will our readers kindly bear in mind that invari 
ably a stamp should be inclosed for areply? Otherwise, 





Mrs. Alden has to answer correspondents at the expense 


of her work. 
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rape Juice 


isasplendid table beverage, 
good for young and old. 

It may be served just as 
it is in the bottle or you 
may prefer the addition 
of water. 

See that it is served cold. 

Try adding a tumbler of 
Welch’s toa quart of lem- 
onade made rather sweet. 

Here is the recipe for a 
fine sherbet taken from 
our booklet: 

Welch Grape Sherbet 


Welch’s Grape Juice, one and one-half pints; 
water two pints, sugar one and one-half pounds, 
juice of three lemons. Freeze medium stiff, 
then add the whites of one or two eggs and 
freeze as hard as possible. 


Self-pulling Corkscrew Free 


Mention THE Lapiges’ HOME 
JOURNAL and send the labels 
taken from one quart or two pint 
bottles of Welch’s Grape Juice and 
we will send you by mail a cork- 
screw such as retails at 2% cents. 
Only one corkscrew can be sent to 3 






a family. 


The Welch Grape Juice Co., Westfield, N. Y. 
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$m™@75 Buys Either 


= Dress or Suit 


2 2 » & isite Lingerie Dress of beautiful open- 
en he wid nt pe pte es th aarp 
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overskirt or tunic effect with ¢ de- rl 
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{ Plaited Skirt, 
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Tailor-made Coat Suit 


rep. Semi-fitted collarless 
style fastening with three 
large buttons. E.xquisitely 


able braid as illustrated. 
tan (natural linen color), 


ender, 32 to 44 bust, Mail 


or express charges paid 





Latest 
English 


wash- 
white, 


or lav- 





by us. 


You can _ m Send : your a today for | 
turn either thisextraordinary | 
or both gar- bargain . . $5.75 
















mentsatour &% 
expense and 
your money will be 
at once refunded 
if you are not 
satisfied. 

Write for acopy , 
of our hand- /» 


Spr 


New 
mailed 


All Gar- 
ments Sent ; 
With Our Guar- 
antee of Perfect Sat- 
isfaction or Money Back 


Issued in 


Over 1000 Illustrations | 
of New York’s latest 
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~ Summer 
= Styles 








York 
FREE 


to any address 


upon application 
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“sw BELLASHESSA.(CO 
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SUMMER DELIGHTS 


are enjoyed by thousands of women who are 


immune from complexion worries. 
the users of Lablache. 


by faces free from wrinkles—that are never 


shiny or disfigured by exposure 
to the elements, and a skin 
always smooth and velvety. 

It is cooling and refresh- 

ing, pure and harmless. 
Refuse Substitutes. 
may be dangerous. 
White, Pink, or Cream, 50c.a 
box, of druggists or by mail. 


Send 10c. for sample box, 
BEN. LEVY co. 
French Perfumers 
Dept.A, 125 Kingston 8t. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Both men’s and women’s suits m 
to look like new. 


We take them out. Then pract 
custom tailors skilfully re-shape 
garment. White flannels and alls 
summer goods cleaned and dy 

On orders of $5 or 


Write for Booklet. 


French Scourers and Dyers of Quality 
1535 Chestnut Street 
1714 North Broad Street 

17th Street an‘ Fairmount Avenue 


Wilmington, Del. 





Golf Togs Cleaned 


We do not merely 
deaden the spots, as is generally done. 


ver, we pay expressage both ways. 


A. F. BORNOT BRO. CO. 


Broad and Tasker Streets 
12th and Walnut Streets 
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PHILADELPHIA Washington, D.C. 



















The Little Woman and 
the Busy Man 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


liked. The Little Woman had liked it herself 
when she had first noticed it and considered it 
her exclusive property. 

Débutantes opened wide eyes of surprise and 
declared that Mr. Reynolds was perfectly fas- 
cinating, and older women admitted that he 
did have a way with him. Some of them lifted 
their eyebrows slightly and wondered —— Of 
course every one knew he was devoted to his 
wife, but-Marie Bentson always did Oh, 
well, probably everything was all right. 

Women with whom the Little Woman had 
never hit it off began showering the Reynoldses 
with invitations and calling Mrs. Reynolds ‘‘my 
dear,” and talking to her about her popular 
husband. Stag dinners multiplied. ‘‘ Business 
acquaintances from the West” seemed to arrive 
in town more frequently than of old. 





2393 The Little Woman stuck to her guns and 
made no protest. She had always begged him 
to go in for society, but she had never supposed 
that he would make a specialty of it. 

Even when he began to put in all his extra 
evenings at the club because there were men 
there whom it was important he should meet 
she said she understood. Oh, no, she didn’t 
mind being left alone. Of course he must do 
whatever was best for his business. 

He reminded her of what Brown had said 
about a good mixer and congratulated himself 
upon having grasped Brown’s point of view. 

“It’s a mighty good thing you waked me up, 
my dear,” he said gratefully. ‘‘ You were dead 
right. A fellow never will get anywhere by 
living like a clam.” 

The Little Woman, left at home, looked at the 
unused pipes neatly arranged in their rack, and 
picked up the copy of Richard Feverell which 
the Busy Man had been reading aloud to her in 
those far-away evenings before the Worthington 
reception. The leaves were not cut beyond 
page two hundred and she didn’t bother about 
cutting them. She was tired, awfully tired. 
Racketing around with people one didn’t care 
about was tiresome and it cost a lot, too. One 
had to do one’s share, and one needed so many 
good clothes, and people entertained so extrava- 
gantly that one couldn’t keep up—and then 
the thing cost not only in money but in time 
and strength as well, and in something dear and 
sweet that seemed to be slipping away from her. 

Of course, it was all right for Jack to goto the 
club. She wondered whether he really was going 
to the club—then she flushed hotly at her mean 
suspicion—and wondered again, and thought 
that she couldn’t understand what men saw in 
Marie Bentson. Of course she had good eyes, 
but she was positively snaky and queer. 

The Busy Man was quiet the next morning at 
the breakfast-table. He looked pale and jaded 
and the Little Woman noticed that new lines 
had been creeping in around his eyes and mouth. 
At forty one doesn’t burn the candle at both 
ends with impunity. 

‘*Let’s see. We have the Wattleses’ dinner 
tonight, haven’t we?” he asked as he rose from 
the table. ‘‘What’s the dinner hour? Eight?” 

She nodded. 

‘*All right. Dll be home early.” 

MSs The day dragged for the Little Woman, 
and yet she wasn’t ina hurry for the evening to 
come. Evenings didn’t seem to mean much 
any more. It was such a nuisance to be eter- 
nally putting on uncomfortable clothes and 
going out somewhere to pretend one was having 
a good time. 

The Busy Man wasn’t home at six. Six- 
thirty did not bring him, but he was often late. 
At six-forty-five the Little Woman began to 
fidget. At seven she was provoked. If one had 
to go to a dinner one might at least go on time. 
At seven-fifteen she was exasperated. He 
wouldn’t have time to dress. At seven-thirty 
she was anxious. She telephoned to the office. 
No one was there. At seven-forty-five she 
was alarmed. She telephoned to Mrs. Wattles, 
making apologies and urging her not to wait 
dinner. Her excuses hinted vaguely at some 
awful cataclysm. One couldn’t just baldly con- 
fess that one’s husband was late. 

At eight o’clock she was in tears. Something 
terrible had happened. She knew it. She had 
felt something hanging over her all day. He 
couldn’t have forgotten the dinner, for Mr. 
Wattles was a very important bank president. 
Something must have happened. Probably it 
was the subway. She had always been afraid of 
that subway—but then dreadful things could 
happen right on the street, too. One couldn’t 
pick up a paper without seeing headlines about 
them. Something fell off a roof and hit you, or 
you got shot by mistake—and then there were 
always the street cars and automobiles, Chauf- 
feurs didn’t care what they did. 


She had definitely accepted the motor-car 
theory and was making up her mind to telephone 
to the hospitals when a key turned in the latch 
and the Busy Man entered on the run. 

‘*Such a time,” he gasped. ‘‘Held up forty 
minutes at Ninety-second Street. Subway cars 
all stalled. Telephone the Wattleses. I’ll be 
ready in three jumps.” 

Of course she was angry—violently angry. 
One always is when the person one has been 
mourning turns up safe and sound. 

**I’ve already telephoned,” she said curtly. 
Then she sat down in the drawing-room and 
tapped her foot on the floor and thought what 
trials men were, but after a minute or two she 
wandered into her especial trial’s room. The 
Busy Man was making noises like a grampus in 
the bathroom and his things were strewn broad- 
cast over furniture and floor. Evidently he had 
not removed his business clothes. He had 
erupted from them. 


263 She went about the room picking up the 
fragments, and, as she folded a crumpled tie and 
hung it over the gasjet, suddenly and inexplica- 
bly something swelled up in her throat and her 
eyes grew misty. She gathered two shoes from 
opposite corners of the room, Such big, sturdy 
shoes! She had always made fun of his shoes. 
He simply wouldn’t wear pointed toes. There 
was along row of the foolish, square-toed things 
on the closet shelf. 

Shoes would be awful things to have around if 
their owner were not coming back to wear them. 
Some way or other they belonged so insistently. 
They would always be standing there waiting 
to be worn about some intimate business. 

The Busy Man, coming in from the bathroom, 
found a small woman sitting on the floor in his 
room, holding two large, damp shoes in her lap 
and quietly crying into them. 

‘*Why, Little Girl, what’s the matter?” he 
asked hastily. 

She only made a funny sound in her throat. 

‘*What’s wrong, Dear?” 

He went down on the floor beside her and 
she hid her face against the shoulder of his 
gorgeous flowered bathrobe. 

‘*You’re not sick?” 

She shook her head. 

‘“Tell me. What is it?” 

“*[’m Jonesome,”’ said a small, thick voice. 

‘*Lonesome ?”’ 

‘*Suppose you hadn’t come home at all?” 

‘*But I did.” 

‘*Yes, but suppose you hadn’t?” 
outright at the gruesome thought. 

Men are helplessly bewildered when brought 
face to face with psychological feminine phe- 
nomena Of this sort, but the Busy Man resorted to 
traditional methods supposed to be comforting. 
Finally he tried stimulus. 

‘*What about that dinner?” he asked. 
sat up and pushed her hair out of her eyes. 

‘*1’m not going to the old dinner,” she said. 
*“Not going at all?” 

” 
). 


“*Ne 


She sobbed 


She 


‘*But one can’t disappoint a dinner hostess.” 
He was evidently quoting. 

‘IT don’t care. D’m not going. I’m sick of 
entrées and tiresome people.” 

‘*But, Dear, the people are all interesting, if 
only you ——” 

She interrupted him. 

““T’m not going to the musicale tomorrow 
night, either.” 

“*What?” 

‘‘Nor to the dance Friday night. And I 
simply will not have those people here to play 
bridge Saturday night.” 

“*But, see here és 

She swept on, utterly disregarding his feeble 
efforts to stem the tide. 

‘‘Suppose anything had happened to you 
tonight! Think of all the time we have been 
wasting! I’ve tried to go about a lot just to 
satisfy you, and if you’re simply determined to 
go somewhere once a week I’Il go with you, but 
I won’t be dragged around this way, and have 
my home spoiled, and give up all the things I 
like best, and spend more money than we can 
afford, and get indigestion and nerves. There’s 
no use talking, Jack. I won’t do it—not even to 
please you.”’ 


2383 The Busy Man looked at her with amaze- 
ment in his face and a great relief surging up 
through the amazement. 

“Do you mean that you really want to cut 
things out and stay at home?” 

“‘Of course I do.” 

‘*And you don’t want me to spin around like 
a pinwheel and throw off showers of sparks?” 

“*T won’t stand it, Jack Reynolds.” 

‘‘The gods are good,” said the Busy Man 
solemnly, fervently. ‘‘Where’s my pipe?” 





The Greatest Pictures of the World 


ITH the publication of ‘‘The Greatest Pictures of the World’’ by the master painters of 
the Dutch School in the last issue of THE JouRNAL (for May) this series of articles deal- 
ing with the great classical pictures by such painters as Michael Angelo, Raphael, Titian, 


Rubens, Murillo and Rembrandt was brought to an end. 


So all who are interested in these 


famous masterpieces of the early schools of painting and wish to own any of the beautiful 
copies of them which we have offered should send in their orders before the limited stock of 


** Royal Gravures’’ is exhausted. 


These copies make it possible for our readers to possess reproductions of these accepted 


masterpieces in a large, superb form for home decoration. 


Each picture represents the 


perfection of art reproduction, from a plate made direct from the original painting. While 
these copies would sell as high as five and six dollars we can offer them at two dollars each, 
postpaid, carefully tissued and packed in a strong tube, to any address in the United States 


and its dependencies, and in Canada. 


But Canadian purchasers must pay a duty of not more 
than 60 cents on each picture upon its receipt. 


Be sure to say exactly which pictures are desired, give address carefully, and send money 


with order to 


THE CuRTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
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You can have your fine table cloths, nap- 
kins, sheets, pillow cases, scarfs, doilies, center 
pieces, towels, all the plain clothes, underwear, 
| aprons, etc.,ironed better, quicker and cheaper 
| with the Simplex Ironer. No back- breaking 
labor. A five-hour hand ironing can be done in 
less than one hour, and so easy as to make it a 
positive pleasure, compared with the old way. 


IMPLEX IRONER 


has a highly polished surface on which a steady 
uniform heat is maintained, and correct pressure 
is applied, so that ideal ironing conditions are had. 
The work leaves the machine with a finish 

far superior to hand work, dry and ready to 

put away. Only 1c an hour for gas or gaso- 

line heat. Can be 
turned by hand or 
from a small wash- 
ing machine mo- 
tor. Madein sizes 
and styles to suit 
any home, large 
or small. It is 
simple, prac- 
tical, durable 
and will save 
its cost @ 
twice over 
in a year. 
We send 
it to you on 


30 Days’ 
FREE 
TRIAL 


which will convince you 
ironing is wasteful. 
Send for Our Booklet the Household 
Drudge.”’ It is full of interest and contains complete 
description, illustrations and prices. 

AMERICAN IRONING MACHINE Co. 
A24 East Lake St. Chicago, Ill. 
















that any other way of 


“The Passing of 





The grace of 
glass and its value 
as a medium for the 
play of light de- 
pend upon its co/or— 


Hawkes 
Cut Glass 


is the sought-for, 
flawless white. Con- 
noisseurs will tell 
you that this ex- 
quisite transpar- 
en¢y and the 
Hawkes cutting are 





| the ‘ne plus 
| ultra” of glass 
| art. 





At the best dealers. Noypiece without this 
trade-mark engraved on it is genuine. If 
your dealer does not sell Hawkes Cut 
Glass, write for address of one who does. 


T. G. Hawkes & Co., Corning, N. Y. 
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° ° 
You Can Stencil Your Own Curtains 
on any material (cheese cloth, muslin, scrim, etc.) 
in beautiful colors and designs, at very small cost. 
THE HERRICK DESIGNS BOOK gives you complete 
instructions; shows you how designs are applied 
without tracing or cutting, and illustrates articles 
already decorated (curtains, table runners, pillows, bags, etc. 
The Book contains sixty illustrations of cut stencils at reduced 
summer pric es for your selection and our FREE CUT 
STENCIL offer. Send 4 cents (stamps) for this Book to-day. 
HERRICK DESIGNS CO., 247 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 


ELECTRO- 
> Ne Ed 


hasachieved its world-wide reputa- 
tion as the leading Silver Polish by 
reason of the wonderful brilliancy 
i itimpartstoSILVERWARE-—with- 
out scratching or wearing. It saves your Ware 
—as wellas Time, Labor and Expense. Send ad- 


dressfor FREE SAMPLE 


Full Sized Box, post-paid, 15 cts. in stamps. 
The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York. 
Sold by Grocers and Druggiste Everywhere. 
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Now then-— 
Who said Biscuits ? 
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The delicious hot biscuits and beaten bis- 
cuits of the South—the biscuits of the North— 
the biscuits of the East and. the biscuits of 
the West, in all their varying forms, are vastly 
superior when made from— | 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 


WASHBURN- CROSBY Of oF | 7 eo ae- © 0 Gn © are kek —8 of _) 








Washburn-Crosby Co., Largest Millers in the World, General Offices, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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has no more zealous 
advocate or stronger 
ally than the 


Seeger Dry Air 
Siphon Refrigerator 


Its patented Air Siphon System, which absolutely 
prevents stagnation, maintains active circulation 
of cold dry air. Carries off all odors. 

Prevents contamination and taint. 

Keeps pure foods pure and wholesome. 7 

Milk, butter, fruits, onions, etc., may be kept in 
the same food chamber without taint. Because the 
air circulates so much faster, the foods are kept 
much colder and with smaller ice consumption than 
in other refrigerators. 

Snowy white enamel lining —no cracks or crev- 
ices, easy to clean, easy to keep clean. 

What think you of such a refrigerator? Would 
you buy one at no greater cost than the ordinary 
high grade box? 

See your dealer today and have him show you a 
Seeger Dry Air Siphon Refrigerator — et him 
show you not only its beautiful exterior and snowy 
white interior, but see for yourself how the air is 
kept constantly on the move, purifying and cooling, 
cooling and purifying. 

Seeger Refrigerators are made in sizes and styles 
to meet every requirement, 

Sold By Dealers: Mf some reliable dealer in your 
city cannot sell you a a, Air Siphon Refriger- 
ator, write us for booklet which explains the siphon 
system. Give the name of your dealer and we will 
make arrangements to deliver the refrigerator you 
need, 

Guarantee — Seeger Air Siphon Refrigerators are 
sold under an iron clad guarantee that if not satis- 
factory you can exchange or have your money re- 
funded. 


Seeger Refrigerator Co. 
327 to 343 East Seventh Street 
St. Paul, Minn. 








The Rubens Shirt 


For Infants, Misses and Women 





Pr ™ 


No Buttons No Trouble 


Patent Nos. 528,988 — 550,233 


A Word to Mothers: 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life-preserver. 
No child should be without it. It affords full pro- 
tection to lungs and abdomen, thus preventing 
colds and coughs so fatal to a great many children. 
Get the Rubens Shirt at once. Take no other, no 
matter what any unprogressive dealer may say. 
lf he does not keep it, write to us. The Rubens 
Shirt has gladdened the hearts of thousands of 
mothers. We want it accessible to all the world. 

The Rubens Shirt can now be had in all sizes for 
ladies and misses as well as infants from birth 
to any age. It. fits so snugly to the form that it is 
particularly effective in protecting the health of in- 
valids or others who are delicate. The Rubens Shirt 
is made in cotton, merino (half wool and half cotton), 
wool, silk and wool, and all silk. Sold at Dry Goods 
Stores. Circulars with Price List free. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


The genuine Rubens Shirt has the name ‘“‘ Rubens” 
stamped on every garment. Manufactured by 


RUBENS & MARBLE, 90 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 
/ PECKHAM’S MAKE — 
Willow Ostrich Plumes 


From Your 










Feathers 





Send us your old Ostricl 
and from them we wili1 
cent Willow Plume, fa 3 
dyed your favorite shade—guaranteed to look as well and to 
hold its shape and color; and wear as long as any Willow Plume 
you can buy from a dealer at three or four times the cost. If 
prices are not satisfactory feathers will bereturned at ourexpense. 


References Dun’ s, Bradstreet’s or Central Nat'l Bank. The work 
of our Dyeing, Cleaning and Curling departments cannot be 








equaled. Write for prices. 


Peckham’ s, 664 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
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What Vaccination Has 
Really Done 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) 


opportunity of studying the disease. They were 


all instructed to be vaccinated before making - 


the visit. Of this entire number but one con- 
tracted smallpox, and on interrogation and 
examination it was found that he had not only 
never been successfully vaccinated, but that he 
came of an anti-vaccination family and was 
himself prejudiced against this measure. 


Present Feeling of Security 


ONTRAST our feeling of security against 

smallpox today with the ceaseless fear 
depicted in Macaulay’s description. What has 
brought about this remarkable change? What 
has transformed the ravaging and constantly 
present plague that killed and disfigured the 
multitudes into a disease that prevails in epi- 
demic form only at long intervals, and is then 
restricted to a small fraction of the people? 
The opponents of vaccination inform us that 
improved sanitation has done this. But the 
medical profession know that this has played 
but an inconsiderable réle; we affirm that the 
reduction of smallpox is largely the result of 
vaccination. Isolation of patients, it is true, 
tends to lessen the spread of smallpox; but 
without vaccination such segregation would 
lamentably fail of its purpose. 

Smallpox is rarely recognized or diagnosed 
before many persons have been exposed to the 
infected patient; if unvaccinated each one of 
these becomes later a focus for the dissemination 
of the contagion. Smallpox has been so enor- 
mously diminished in prevalence in most coun- 
tries as to be largely robbed of its terrors. On 
the other hand, the prevalence of contagious 
diseases of an allied nature—such as measles, 
scarlet fever, whooping-cough, etc.—subject to 
the same improved sanitation, is almost as great 
as it was a century ago. 


High Mortality in Unvaccinated Countries 


MALLPOX is the only contagious disease 

against which we possess a preventive remedy 
whose effect persists for years. The general 
employment of vaccination in civilized countries 
has rendered smallpox a rare disease. In coun- 
tries in which vaccination is neglected or laxly 
enforced, however, smallpox still commits 
devastating ravages. From 1893 to 1897 there 
died from smallpox in the Russian Empire, 
including Asiatic Russia, 275,502 persons; 
Spain lost over 23,000 lives during the same 
period; Hungary over 12,000, and Austria and 
Italy over 11,000. In Germany, where vacci- 
nation and revaccination are thoroughly en 
forced, there were during these five years only 
287 smallpox deaths, representing one death a 
year to every million of population. Many of 
these were among foreign-born. 

The history of smallpox in the German 
Empire in the past thirty-five years furnishes 
incontrovertible evidence of the efficacy of 
vaccination. The opponents of vaccination as- 
siduously avoid reference to these statistics pub- 
lished by the German Government. 

In Philadelphia, from 1901 to 1904, 5017 per- 
sons were attacked by smallpox; of this number 
894 lost their lives. Not a death occurred in 
the Municipal Hospital of a person successfully 
vaccinated within a period of ten years. Of 
more than 3500 cases of smallpox admitted into 
the Municipal Hospital during this period not 
one had been recently successfully vaccinated, 
and yet about a third of the population was 
vaccinated at this time. 


Exaggeration of Dangers of Vaccination 


O HUMAN act is entirely devoid of danger. 

The introduction of ether and chloroform 
as anesthetics has eliminated untold suffering 
and has saved thousands of lives by rendering 
possible modern surgery. Nevertheless, a small 
proportion of persons die from the effects of the 
sleep-producing anesthetic. When one rides 
in a railroad or street car, on a ferryboat or 
ocean liner, drives in a pleasure vehicle, visits 
the theater or promenades upon the sidewalk, 
he takes a definite risk which may be mathe- 
matically calculated. We read almost daily of 
deaths from accidents under such circumstances. 
While in the aggregate the number of accidents 
and deaths throughout the world from ‘each 
of these causes may be considerable, yet the 
individual risk is so small as to be generally 
disregarded. 
The case is the same with respect to vaccina- 
tion. When we consider the thousands upon 
thousands of vaccinations performed throughout 
the world, and note how rare it is for any death 
or serious complication to result, we are justi- 
fied in concluding that the risk attending vacci- 
nation in any individual case is practically a 
negligible quantity. It cannot be denied that 
deaths have in rare instances followed vaccina- 
tion, but they have likewise followed many 
other trivial wounds of the skin. Vaccination 
necessitates the production of an abrasion which 
is liable to the same infections to which wounds 
from other causes are subject. Most of these 
infections occur in children in whom cleanliness 
and the subsequent care of the vaccination are 
but little regarded. 

Practically all of the accidents of vaccination 
are preventable by the selection of the proper 
virus, cleanliness during the performance of the 
vaccination, and reasonable care of the arm 
afterward. The United States Public Health 
and Marine Hospital Service has supervision 
over the products of all vaccine establishments 
doing an inter-State business, and has the power 
to revoke the license of a firm placing an unde- 
sirable virus on the market. 

Just as efforts are made to surround railroad, 
ocean and street travel with as many safeguards 
as possible, so is there constant endeavor to 
eliminate the relatively rare accidents of vacci- 
nation, 

The opponents of vaccination have enormously 
exaggerated the dangers of vaccination. You 
would naturally expect physicians to be familiar 


with this subject, as they perform the vaccina- 
tions and treat any complications that arise. 
With all the facts before them medical men 
regard vaccination as so safe a procedure that 
they almost universally employ this measure 
upon themselves, their wives and their children. 
Indeed, physicians and their families constitute 
the best-vaccinated class in the community. 

English statistics show that only thirteen 
medical men out of a million die of smallpox, 
as against seventy-three for each million of the 
general population. This contrast is all the more 
striking when the increased exposure of physi- 
cians to smallpox is recalled. With other con- 
tagious diseases against which no protective 
inoculation exists the case is quite reversed. 

Physicians are willing to take a minimal risk in 
order to acquire immunity against a dangerous, 
loathsome and cruel disease. I have known a 
number of patients in the early stage of smallpox 
to travel long distances on railroads, exposing to 
infection scores of fellow-passengers. No man 
should delude himself with the thought that to 
him will be accorded perpetua! freedom from 
exposure to this disease. The danger connected 
with vaccination is infinitesimal compared with 
the peril of remaining unvaccinated. 


Unanimity of Sentiment of Physicians 


HE effort of the opponents of vaccination to 

diffuse the idea that there is a division of 
opinion in the medical profession as to the effi- 
cacy of vaccination is entirely without founda- 
tion in fact. Upon no other medical doctrine 
is there such a unanimity of belief. The leading 
medical teachers and scientists are, almost to 
a man, not only believers in vaccination, but 
they are also enthusiastic advocates of it. It 
would be difficult to name one physician of emi- 
nence in the United States who is an opponent 
of this measure. There are, to be sure, some 
physicians in the country who have arrayed 
themselves against the Jennerian procedure, but 
they constitute an insignificant minority. 

selief in the efficacy of vaccination has been 
affirmed for a century by the leading scientific 
bodies of the world. Every civilized nation has 
placed the stamp of its official approval upon 
vaccination, and practically all Governments 
have made this procedure compulsory in their 
armies and navies. 

The most authoritative opinion ever expressed 
upon the subject was the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Vaccination, appointed by Queen 
Victoria, in 1889. The Commission, consisting 
of eminent members of Parliament, physicians, 
lawyers and general scientists, under the leader 
ship of Baron Lord Herschell, exhaustively inves 
tigated every phase of vaccination, the inquiry 
lasting eight years. Although recommending for 
reasons of expediency a relaxation of the previous 
rigorous vaccination law, the final report, signed 
by eleven of the thirteen members, contains the 
following: ‘‘It is to be hoped that our report will 
stimulate belief in the efficacy of vaccination, 
that it will remove some misapprehension and 
reassure some who take an exaggerated view of 
the risks connected with the operation, as well 
as lead to a more ready enforcement of the law 
by local authorities,”’ 


As to the Anti-Vaccinists 


ag might pertinently inquire: If vaccination 
is the blessing that it is claimed to be why 
should intelligent men devote time and labor in 
opposing it? The law in England which impris- 
oned as common criminals those who violated 
the vaccination regulations and réfused to pay 
the fine imposed served more than aught else, 
by martyrizing the recalcitrants, to crystallize 
the opposition to vaccination. 

People have a natural antipathy to coercive 
measures. The opponents of vaccination first 
emphasized their aversion to coercion, then 
sought to prove that vaccination did not pro- 
tect against smallpox, and, finally, that it was 
injurious. The opponents of vaccination in 
this country are made up chiefly of sincere but 
misguided laymen, who are not qualified by 
technical training to pass judgment upon a 
medical question, and a sprinkling of physicians 
who have lost the scientific sense of proportion. 
These men are on a constant search for ammu- 
nition against vaccination. They accept as 
true every alleged accident after vaccination as 
resulting therefrom, but assiduously shut their 
eyes to the evidence offered them of the efficacy 
of vaccination by those who have had large ex- 
perience with smallpox. They quote German 
statistics before 1872 to prove that vaccination 
is worthless, but fail to be impressed by the fact 
that the German Government by more thorough 
vaccination requirements has since stamped out 
smallpox as an epidemic disease. They claim by 
a show of statistical tables that vaccination has 
been a failure in Japan and the Philippine 
Islands, but the Japanese and United States 
Governments, unfortunately for the critics, do 
not agree with them. 

Unfortunately, some thinking and many 
unthinking people are influenced by the anti- 
vaccination propaganda, and many innocent 
victims have, as a result, been consigned by 
smallpox to a premature grave. I feel keenly 
upon this subject, for I have seen mothers break 
their hearts in grief at the deathbed of their 
children, bitterly regretting the folly that had 
prompted them to refuse the simple means that 
would have guarded their loved ones against 
a loathsome disease and a cruel death. Their 
lamentations were of no avail: they had heeded 
the voice of the anti-vaccinists. 


NOTE—Previous articles published in this department 
of ‘Both Sides of Live Questions’? have been: 
Why Women Should Vote, By Jane Addams. 
Why the Vote Would be Injurious to Women, 
By The Reverend Lyman Abbott, D. D. 
Why Vivisection is Injurious, 
By The Reverend Floyd W. Tomkins, D. D. 
What Vivisection Has Done for Humanity, 
By W. W. Keen, M. D., LL. D. 
The Fallacy of Vaccination, By John Pitcairn. 
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FOR WEDDINGS 


If you would present a gift of rare 
beauty, let us suggest 


Pickard China 


The infinite pains taken to perfect even 


eee ii 
Car Ra lie dace 


the minutest detail of this China — painted A 
by highly trained professional Artist Crafts { 
men, give it exclusive individuality. ; 


4 Special Decorations, Monograms and 
| Initials in both raised gold and etched gold, 
«= etc. to order. ' ; 
4 Write for beautifully illustrated Booklet bo 
* and name of your nearest Pickard Dealer. 








4 PICKARD STUDIOS 
™ Ravenswood CHICAGO 
aT Mase iis PO 4 
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o ADD TO YOUR 
« SUMMER PLEASURES 


f especially the pleasures of your own 
tf home, by having your surroundings 
‘? inviting and comfortable as possible 
i with 


° CREX CARPETS AND RUGS 


covering all flocrs and on the veran- 
das. 

CREX suggests a restful, cool at- 
mosphere, and even on hot, sultry 
days modifies the oppressiveness 
and furnishes a refreshing relief. 


i} 


tetems 


In all sizes of exclusive designs and 
Rugs beautiful peg 

Solid colors—plain and striped 
Carpets ope in all widthe 


Caution: Avoid Imitations—The 
genuine bears the label. 


Sold by all up-to-date Carpet and Depart- 
ment Stores. 
Send for Free Booklet No.29, Beautifully 
illustrated. 
CREX CARPET COMPANY 
377 Broadway, New York 
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More 
and comfort for the baby 
—softer and easier springs— 
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QUICK more attractive—more convenient 
FOLDING for you. Made better—are better 
GO. than any other Go-cart you can buy. 





Opens or closes with only one motion— 
will not tip backward— 
Wagner safety brake pre- 
vents accidents. Louk for 
the name W@2NEF on the hon 
f 
front of the cart. i » 
REE Give us your deal- 
er’s name and we . 
will send you free pattern , WF 
of beautiful baby’s coat, also / 7 
descriptive booklet of Wag- 
ner carts —and prices 


E. R. WAGNER 
M 
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121 32nd Street 
North Milwaukee 
Wisconsin 
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Piano Value is 
Proved by Tone 


Actual piano value can only be 
judged by tone quality—by singing, 
mellow notes that make your 
instrument a delight. Methods 
of construction alone can produce 
such tone—make it permanent— 
give you a piano that satishes 
through a lifetime of use. 








have special features of construc- 


tion that not only result in a 
wonderfully pure, sweet tone but 
insure its lasting for all time. 
‘These features are exclusive with 
the Bush and Lane Company and 
have made their piano famous. 

With its artistic and beautiful 
designs — carried out in rare woods 
by master craftsmen—its mar- 
velous tone and touch— Bush and 
Lane Pianos not only appeal to 
the critical musician but grace the 
most luxurious home. 

Please send for our catalog even if 
you do not intend to buy at. once. 
For you should be posted as to piano 
values—learn what must go into the 
high grade instrument. 

Our catalog gives you points that you 
need to know. Write today. 

Bush & Lane Piano Company 
i Dept. 11, Holland, Mich. 






































THE UNEXPECTED GUEST 
brings no anxiety into the home which has an 
“Alaska” Freezer. It takes only 15 seconds to 
assemble an ‘‘Alaska,” and from two to four 
minutes to freeze the cream. A few minutes will 
ive you smooth, mellow, delicious ice cream 
or your guest. 

The “Alaska” is durable, hygienic and eco- 
nomical. Withit you can make a delicious milk 
sherbet, sufficient for ten persons, for 25 cents, 
thecost of an ordinary pie. (Recipe on request.) 
Other choice ices in proportion. With the 
“Alaska” you can cut down your household 
expenses surprisingly. 

See the little hollow “mixing spoons” on the 
dasher above? They beatthecreamas you would 
by hand,making it smooth and delicious. The 
“Alaska” has many improvements which will 
interest you. 

Ask your dealer for the “Alaska.” If he cannot 
got it for you, we will send two-quart size prepaid 

U.S. on receipt of $2.00. Send for our new 
bookiet, “Alaska Frozen Desserts.” It’s free. 


THE ALASKA FREEZER COMPANY 
Dept.2 WINCHENDON, SS 
Canadian Agents, KE M P MFG. c oO. 


























Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg. 








ENGRAVERS 





MAKERS OF ENGRAVED 


7 a an 5 

WEDDING STATIONERY 
Will be peossee to send samples of Wedding 
Stationery as well as samples of Fine Writing Pa 
per. Reception Sasebhindieeass Commencement Invi 
tations, Menus, Dance Programs. etc. for Public Func 
tions, for Personal Use. and for all Social Purposes 
to persons desir Ing to pur chase articles, which are per- 
fect in manufacture, correct in form and distinctive 
by reason of their good taste and refinement 

In requesting samples address either 

ALBANY NEW YORK CHICAGO 


49 MONROE ST 314 MADISON AVENUE 109 RANDOLPH ST. 
Send for our catalogue of class and fraterruty 


emblems. and prize trophies 
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Down Home With Jennie Allen 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


‘‘What was the other questions they did 
answer?” he was asked. 

‘‘Why, to the other 8 interrogertorys of 
various kinds they would reply 


Yos 


Then,when we'd took the hint that they wouldn’t 
answer no more questions we got ’em to take 
the parts of tails to our dogs.”’ 

‘““O Mr. Bennet, how could you?” 

‘““How could we? Why, feth and me be- 
tween us had three dogs at the time and as it 
happened they all had doctored tails (having 
fallen from a high estate with fashionable 
people) and we’d farsen them eels on in place 
of them and learnt them to wag like real tails 
when the dogs was patted on the head or spoke 
pleasantly to or give a nice bone to. Then they 
would hang down and droop in a_ pathetic 
manner if the dogs was addressed in harsh 
words or give a kick.” 

dl 

But the boys said it with their eyes. They 
wouldn’t speak now and interrupt the story. 

“And the dogs on their side was tickled 
enough to have something to wag and droop 
seeing how long it had been since they had had 
that privilege. So dogs and eels co-operating 
in sech a satisfactory manner no wonder our 
effortes was crowned with success.’ 

‘‘What did the folks at the fair think of 
em?” 

‘*What did they think of ’em? What couldn’t 
anybody help thinking of them? That they 
was probbly the best eddicated spessymens in 
the fish world!” 

‘“Why,”’ says Sis, 
wasn’t they?” 

‘*No, not quite so bad as that. You’ve heard 
of schools of fishes often enough, haven’t you? 
I happened to come upon a school of mackerel 
once when I was swimming round Eastport and 
it was awful interesting.”? And he relapsed into 
silence like he was living the episode all over 
again in his mind. 

Nudged by the 
become of the eels. 

‘*Well, they was counted sech a marvell at the 
fair and nobody ever saw the equel to them that 
we was Offered 500 $ for them.” 

‘*And didn’t you take it?” asked Sis, looking 
pitying at his poor old close. 


‘*they was the only ones, 


children, Jim asked what 


“No, I didn’t, and I’ll tell * aa why. The 
man that offered it I didn’t like the looks of. 
And strange as it may seem we had a genuwine 
affectation for them eels, especielly the largest 
one in the tub that we’d named Diogenees. I 
can’t tell you how much I thought of him.’ 

‘*A good eel, I dare say,” says Ed. 

*“Yes, and they’ d showed plain enough that 
pee repriscopated. So we said no to the man 


stuck to it. Well, we was just agoing to 
ship with Captain Peaslee on a vyage to Aus- 
tralia and we knew we couldn’t take them with 


us and we’d got to give them to somebody. 
Jest then I saw a nice motherly-looking woman 
with a lame child and pleasing address and 
thinks I there’s kindness in that face if there 
was one. So after a nice little talk with the 
mother it ended in us presenting our treasures 
to her for that little child. Bless you! them eels 
knew as well as we did that they was being left 
in kind hands. But they showed their sorrer, 
too, in the only way they had to express their 
feelings. They’d given us a good many surprises 
from first to last but I vum if we was anyways 
prepared for what they done at parting. Well, 
sir, when we bent over the tub to take a last 
look at them what did they do but wiggle them- 


selves into this: 
GOOD BY 


I don’t know as I’ve ever seen anything more 
remarkable. Goodness knows how they found 
out how todoit. It’s enough to know that they 
did do it. O eels knows a good deal more than 
you think they do.” 

The boys asked him if he knew where they 
was now, and he said he didn’t because in the 
confusion of parting he’d omitted to take the 
lady’s address, but had a dim idea it was up 
Mattawaumkeg way. 

‘I’ve got a feeling, though,” he added, ‘‘that 
I’m agoing to see them eels again some time; 
I'd feel bad enough if I wan’t.” 

Supper was ready by this time and when he 
got up to go to the table we took notice he 
walked lame. oa asked him what the matter 
was and he said: ‘‘ Nothing much, only being a 
little sore. I went into Sime Billings the other 
day and it happened to be the day after he got 
defeated for county treasurer. I told him I’d 
been having a bad run of luck and asked him if 
he wouldn’t help me out. And he did. That’s 
all.” 

Poly’s awful good company. 


CONTINUED IN THE JULY JOURNAL 





What | Went 
Drunka 


(CONTINUED 


what are the strong for but to lift the weak? 
He said love can save him.” 

But something of his tone or spirit must have 
found its way into my utterance of what he had 
said, for when I looked at Elsie her eyes were 
shining and her cheeks flushed, and presently 
she gave me a long, loving squeeze and a kiss, 
and, bidding me ‘‘ Wait a minute,” darted from 
the room. I heard her passing from room to 
room and rousing her grandmother and sisters. 
‘*Get up quick,” I heard her say, ‘‘and come to 
Mother and hear what she has to tell about a 
stranger who talked to her tonight of Rob. It’s 
most important.” 


Soon, Wondering and Only Half-Awake, the 
five figures clad in nightclothes gathered in m 
room. The moment was a tcnse one. [I still 
sat on the floor before the blackened fire. 

‘““‘Now tell them what the stranger said, 
Mother,” suggested Elsie. 

Obediently I told about the incident, and 
again repeated the stranger’s words. As I ended 
there was a pause. At last Grandma asked: 
‘**Exactly what do you take it to mean?” 

“*T seem to realize now,” I said slowly, ‘‘that 
I have really helped Rob to be just what he is, 
instead of trying to keep him from being it. 
I’ve expected him to drink, and expected noth- 
ing else. It’s been years since any of us have 
put our arms around him. I’ve detested his 
habits so that I haven’t shown how much I love 
him,” I ended brokenly. 

‘*What are we going to do?” asked Bertha. 

‘Love him from now on,” exclaimed Elsie. 
‘*Put our arms around him, every one of us, 
whenever we happen to be alone with him. 
We’ve been seven against one. Now we'll be 
seven for one; seven ought tobe able to help one.” 

Grandma nodded her head and rocked back 
and forth, her thin hands clasped tightly in her 
lap. **] ’belie ve,” she said with deliberation, 
“that if we all do our part Rob will do his 
eventually. As Elsie says, we’re seven to one. I 
seem to feel that if we show our love for him 
quietly, but persistently, and try to forget his 
lapses we can help him.” 


It was a Curious Little Family Council which 
we held before the cold hearth on that well- 
remembered night years ago. When it broke up 
we shared an unaccustomed feeling of deter- 
mination and confidence. We were indeed seven 
against one: seven for love against one for hatred. 
And eventually we won—not all at once, not 
immediately, but by slow degrees. There were 
times of deep discouragement to be faced, but 
we never allowed ourselves to lose heart; and 
at last my son was reclaimed. He had his awa- 
kening to his true self, just as I had my awakening 
to my true self the night the stranger helped me. 
And it came to my boy after years of what 
was considered hopeless drinking. Love had 

saved him, but the scars of that long struggle 
can never be effaced from my children’s souls 
or mine. 


Through as a 
rd’s Wife 


FROM PAGE 12) 


I Have No Rules to Offer concerning the ref- 
ormation of men cursed with the drink habit. I 
draw no inferences from the fact that our cam- 
paign of love eventually reclaimed my son; 
whether in other instances the attempt would be 
as successful as in ours is a question I cannot 
answer. I know in that instance that the sacri- 
fice of love wrought its perfect work; and I also 
know that it was a sacrifice involving a large part 
of the lives and happiness of seven women. 

I am an old woman now, and always I am 
haunted by the question: ‘‘Should I have done 
differently? And what should I have done?” 
Often I find myself wondering whether love 
would have wrought the change in my husband 
that it did in my son. I doubt it. Once some of 
my husband’s companions took him to task for 
his heavy drinking and for making such a beast 
of himself when he had such a fine wife. In 
replying he singled out one man who was known 
to live unhappily with his wife, although he was 
far from being an intemperate man. 

**Don’t talk to me about mz aking a woman 
unhappy,” my husband cried. ‘‘Why, my wife 
loves me drunk better than yours does you 
sober.” 

When the story was repeated to me how its 
implication stung! And yet what was there for 
me to do? It doesn’t make any difference now. 
It all happened long ago. But still that old 
haunting question will not down: ‘‘Should I 
have done differently ?” 

If I should, if I was doing wrong, would God 
have been so good to me about my children? 
They all came to me fair and periect; I always 
paces e a feeling of thanksgiving whenever I think 
of that. But then, what months of agonized 
prayer I lived before they came! 


Sometimes I Have Wondered if I was taught 
a lesson so that I might teach it to others. But 
I was not born with the ability to go out and 
tell the world what I am trying to say here, to 
sound a note of warning to other women. Be- 
sides, I feel that no one can desecrate the altar 
of another’ s home by offe ring advice. Most of 
us do the best we can, and it is not fair to pull 
the wire of other people’s family skeletons. Still 
I can but deplore the apathy of the public 
about the terrible liquor problem. It is invari- 
ably the easy-going compromise. If only the 
public, if only women everywhere, would awake 
to the situation as expressed by one of my 
daughters in a conversation with a visitor which 
I happened to overhear one day! 

The visitor was the wife of the wholesale 
liquor dealer in our town; he was a prominent 
citizen and she was a social leader. 

““How unfortunate it is,’’ said the wholesale 
liquor dealer’s wife commiseratingly, ‘‘that 
your father has such peculiar views of life when 
he might do so well; especially since he has such 
a lovely wife and such attractive daughters.” 

‘*Yes,” said my daughter, ‘‘it is unfortunate 
that my father drinks whisky; but, thank God! 
he doesn’t sell it.” 


wear combine to 
make Ipswich 
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Real beauty and long 





































quality. 


And this is the way we 
get both beauty and 
service: 

We command the 
skill that can only be 
acquired by nearly half- 
a-century of good stock- 
ing-making. We are 
particular to get  first- 
choice cotton with long, 
strong fibre. We spin 
our own yarn, knit 
on the latest machines, 
and dye the stock- 
ings by a costly proc- 
ess that produces 
rich fast color. 
This makes the 
Ipswich quality 
that thousands 
have insisted on 
for years. See 
that you insist 
on Ipswich 
Hosiery if you 
expect to get 
such high qual- 
ity at anywhere 
near the price. 


12%4c to 25c a pair 


for men, women, 
and children 


If your dealer can't supply 
you write us his name. 

Je’ll send you the 
handsomest hosiery 
booklet ever 
issued, and 
we'll see that 
you get the 
stockings. 










IpswICH 
MILLs 
Ipswich, 


Mass. 














/ FOR THE DIAMOND \, 
You would quickly condemna_ \\ 
stylish shoe with a roughly fin- \\ 

ished seam—why overlook the A 
eyelets? Therearefromsixtotwenty- \% 
our of these in each shoe. They are 

very important. When worn“ brassy” 
they mar the appearance of your foot. 


DIAMOND 


FAST COLOR 
EYELETS 


ARE THE ONLY = eyelets made with 
tops of solid color. ey retain their 
bright, new appearance long after the 
shoes are worn out. They simply j 


CAN’T WEAR “‘BRASSY” 


When buying shoes look for the little 
diamond sha trade mar 
slightly Bm ord the surface of the 
eyelets. Its presence is a guarantee 
of shoe quality. 
Ask your dealer about them, 
or write us for descriptive 4 
booklet. Its interesting. 


United Fast Color v4 


Eyelet Co. 
Boston 








those little pictures, prints, calen- 
dars, etc., in a second without a 


t er. Theclearglass Nos. 1&2 
1amm z > No. 10. 


MOORE PUSH-PINS 


harmonize everywhere. The steel point leaves no mark. 


Hang Your Heavy Pictures on No. 25 


Moore Push-less Hangers 


No moulding required, 


no picture wire need 
show. Easily put up, won't mar plaster. 
Supports 20 lbs. Brass hook, steel point, 10c \ 
44 doz., same as the Push Pins. 
\ At stationery, hardware, 
photo and drug stores or 
send 10c for 1 dozen 
No, #55 orted Moore Push 
‘9¢ Products. 
MOORE PUSH PIN CO. 
118 8. 11th 8t., Philad., Pa. 





























OOK at this—the illustration represents what you can do with Jap-a-lac— 
a scratched and scarred refrigerator transformed so that it looks like new. 
Which one does yours look like? You'll be surprised to find how easy it is to 


TF 
Wi 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





Jap-a-lac can be used on anything of wood or metal from cellar to garret. 
Made in seventeen beautiful colors, and Natural or clear. 


The Jap-a-lac Model Floor Graining Process solves the problem of 
**What shall I do with my old carpeted floor to make it sanitary and 
refined??? Your painter can do it at little expense or you can do it your- 
self. Insist on Jap-a-lac. For sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug Dealers. 


Write for illustrated booklet containing interesting information 


Our Green Label Line of clear varnishes 
and beautiful color card. ree on request. If your dealer does 


_ i a 


SSR : = is the highest quality manufactured. Its 
not keep Jap-a-lac, send us 10c. to cover cost of mailing, | - 
ee eee ae i. wee 
JAP-ALA and we will send a free sample, quarter-pint can of any color Use INSUFES Periect. reeUNs yor 
——————_ (except Gold which is 25c.) to any point in the United States. paint dealer. 
y oh Co 
4 — ic a 5) 


The Glidden Varnish Company 


5674 Glidden Bldg., Cleveland, O. 





Jab-a-lac is like Uncle Sam’s gold certificates, it’s the standard. 
£ . 
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HOW SHALLITELL | 
MY CHILD? | 


A Little Talk as Mother With Mother | 
| 

















By Rose Woodallen Chapman 


A FOREWORD -— To Mrs. Chapman has been given 
this imporstant little department because of her peculiar | 
fitness for the work. As the daughter of Dr. Mary | 
Wood-Allen, the author of somany bookson this subject; | 
as herself a mother, and herself the author of several 
similar books, she comes to her work with unusual quali- 
fications of strength and helpfulness. 

The Editors of The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


H«: can I tell my little girl the truth?” 


writes one mother. ‘‘She is only four years 


The Tuftless Mattress 





| 
and a half old and she has already asked 

me where her baby brother came from. It | 
seems to me too difficult to approach the matter | 
with so young a child.” } 
This mother’s difficulty lies in the fact that | 
| 

| 


ATTRESSES are tufted to hold the 

filling in place. If the ordinary mat- 

tress were not tufted it would soon 
become merely a bag of knotty hair, cotton 
linters, shoddy or whatever the filling happened | 
to be composed of. So in the old way of mak- | 
ing mattresses tufts are necessary—even though | 
they do make a rough uneven surface that | 
must naturally interfere more or less with the 
circulation, and cause the restless sleeper to 
hunt for the ‘‘soft places.’’ The tufts also afford | 
convenient lodging places for dust, disease 
germs and vermin. ‘Tufting gives the manu- 
facturer an opportunity to stuff in almost any 
kind of cheap filling that will reduce the cost, 
and tie it in with tufts—knowing that the user 
probably will never see it. 

The SEALY was the first mattress ever 
made without tufts, and is the only satisfactory 
tuftless mattress on the market. ‘The high 
grade, long-staple cotton of which it must be 
made is blown into a single bat of the required 
size and weight for a mattress, which when | 
compressed and incased in a stout tick does 
not require tufting, and is as comfortable as 
the air-cushions used in modern hospitals for 
the desperately wounded. 

There is nothing more sanitary than cotton; there | 
is no mattress so comfortable as the SEALY MAT- 
TRESS;; it is guaranteed to you for 20 years, and you 
can try it for 60 nights free. 

The tuftless mattress may be new to you—so we ask 
you to send for our book, 





she is thinking of telling her child a larger 
amount of the truth than the little one is really 
asking for. All the necessary facts can be told 
so sweetly and so simply that I do not see how 
any mother could really shrink from her beauti- 
ful opportunity. 


Unbreakable Beds 


HETHER you want a brass bed or an iron bed, an elaborate, hand- 
some, massive pattern or a simple one of modest price—simply 
remember the name ‘‘Barcalo.”’ 


What I Told My Boy 


T HAS been said that each mother must dis- 
cover for herself the best way of telling her own 
little one, because each child’s mind has its own | 
peculiar way of working. Yet I believe there | 
are great similarities, also, in these early men- 
| tal processes. So in answer to this hesitating 
mother let me tell the story as I told it to my 
own little boy when he was only three years and 
a half old. 

He asked me the question when I was putting 
him to bed one night. It is the time when we 
have our confidences; we would not be inter- 
rupted; I knew the hour had come. 

‘*Darling,”? I said, ‘‘do you remember the 
bird’s nest outside our bedroom window, that 
we watched alllast summer? Do you remember 
the mother bird sitting there day after day, and 
that I told you there were eggs under her which 
she was keeping warm? And then, by-and-by, | 
do you remember the baby birds that I told | 
you came from those eggs?” 

Of course he remembered! How could he 
forget the wonderful happenings of bird-life 

° ° | that he had watched for the first time ? 

‘The Real Difference In Mattresses ”’ ‘*Then you remember, also, that I told you 
chickens came from eggs ?”’ 

The little head nodded in response. 

‘Well, you came from an egg, too. But it 
was such a tiny, little bit of an egg that if I’d 
had it right here in my hand you couldn’t even 
have seen it. Now, of course, you can easily 
understand that anything so small as that 
might easily get lost. But it’s too precious to be 
lost; so God has made a little room for it, right 
in Mother’s body. 

‘Do you remember that you once asked me 
| which part of you grew first, and I said that you 


Every Barcalo bed, regardless 
of price, is practically indestructible. The corners are made of malleable 
iron, making them unbreakable, where some beds are brittle and liable to 
snap if given a knock, wrench or jolt. You may pound Barcalo corners with 
a heavy hammer. If one breaks the owner gets a new bed. Barcalos are— 


Guaranteed For 35 Years 


Our Guarantee Seal is on every corner. Another guarantee is handed you 

to file away. You might just as well take advantage of this 35 years of 

security. And the Barcalo name on a bed means more than long service 
—it means permanence of finish, lasting beauty. On head-bar of every 
Barcalo Brass Bed is our guarantee seal on the finish. These features are 

to appeal to your judgment. We know that Barcalo designs will appeal 

to your eye for beauty, dignity and exclusiveness. 


Many Designs—Brass and Iron 


Among the Barcalo Beds there is a style, size and price to suit every buyer. 
Write for the Barcalo Style Book. Re- 
sponsible dealers know Barcalo Qual- 
ity. They will not try tosubstitute. 


Special Note: Our corner <o7, 
Seal and Finish Seal are a @) —_— 


(e) 
new. Your dealer may have GUARANTEED 
NOT 4 





This book gives new information on an old subject. 
It is a book of revelations to those who have not 
known the true inwardness of mattresses. It is a 
protection to the mattress buyer and user. This book 
will insure your getting full value in buying a mat- 
tress—which you cannot be sure of without it. Sent 
free. Write for it today. 

The best dealer in your town probably sells the 
Sealy. If not, we want him to. 


SEALY MATTRESS CO., Dallas, Texas 


3arcalos without these. ALL 

have the trademark and 35- 
year guarantee tag, which is 
sufficient identification. 





Barcalo Manufacturing 
Company 4 
Buffalo, New York 





Dept. F7 
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Dept. 614, 
Inconsidering the well- 
being of your child — 
your own ease andcom- 
fort —and at the same 
time to hold your style 
and figure, this waist 
is ideal. It is soft and 
pliable with lacings 
each side adjustable to 
the comfort of the 
wearer. It is con- 
structed on new lines 
and keeps the figure in 
perfect proportions after 
confinement—a great 
comfort for convalescents 
—all steels removable. 
Sizes 20 to 36; Price $2.00 
at all dealers —or sent pre- 
paid on receipt of price. 


The th & W. Co. Newark, 1. J. 


There is an H. & W. Waist for every age and every 
style — health and style effectually combined. Insist on 
H. & W. Waists, for women, misses and children — 25c, 
50c, 75c, $1.00. Illustrated booklet on request. } 


Chicago 








her eyes just a little bit—and there she saw her 


baby in Grandma’s arms, and he was crying just | - ae | 
as hard as he could cry. But, do pa ; Ep LEARN TO SWIM 

Mother didn’t mind that the baby was crying, | BY ONE TRIAL 
because that meant that his lungs were working, | 
and his heart was beating, and he was going to | 
live and grow to be her own big boy.” 





Sent on Approval. Send No Money. $2.00 

We will trust you ten days. Hair Switch 

Send a lock of your hair, and we will mail a 22 

inch short stem fine human hair switch to matc! ° 
Ii you find it a big bargain, remit $2.00inten days, ] 
or sell3and GET YOURSWITCHFREE, Extra 

shadesa little more. Inclose 5c postage. Free beauty d 
book showing latest style of hairdressing — also 

high grade switches, pompadours, wigs, puffs, etc. 


AnnaAyers,Dept.33,19 Quincy St. Chicago 












Price 25¢ 0 _————— - 
and 35¢ SS —— 
GREAT SPORT IN THE WATER 
With Them Anyone Can Swim or Float 
Supports From 50 to 250 Pounds 
eighs Three Ounces 
Takes Up No More Room Than A Pocket 
Handkerchief 
Sold by Druggists, Stationers, Dry-goods, Sport- 


ing-goods, Hardware dealers, Toy Stores, etc. 
Ordering from us direct, enclose price to Dept. A. 


It Seemed Like a Fairy Story 


HAT a wonderful fairy story it seemed to 

the little chap as he listened with widening 
eyes and scarce-beating heart. And the best of 
it was that it was all true. 

He was silent for a moment, and then in awe- 
struck tones he asked: ‘‘Is that little room there 
yet, Mother?” 

“*Yes,”’ I replied, ‘‘it’s such a wonderful little 
room I want to tell you more about it. When 
you were that tiny, little bit of an egg it was just 
a little room. And then as you grew the room 
grew, too, so it was always just large enough to 
hold the little baby. And then, after you had 





Get Your Mexican 


PARROT | 


oe bs A Direct from the Collector and save 

Pes 4 oo A money. Mexican Red Head $2.50 

Isle of Pines $3.00 Mexican Double Yellow Head— 

AYVAD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Hoboken, N.J. write for illustrated color pamphlet. Birds shipped 
NOTE— Educational Dept. London County Council classified 


Water-Wings with books, etc., as necessary school supply. | c.0.d., privilege of examination. Wholesale business 
AGENTS WANTED | established Victoria, Mex., 1893. 












































$3.95 for this New Turban Braid 




















Regular $7.50 value —don’t miss this offer 
Very latest style. Worn with the new 
turban hats. Made of fine, natural wavy 
_ can be Seed, pation or curled, 
Ordinary shades. e- 

cial Sale Price, caly : $3.9 
Wavy Switch, 2z-in., 13% 
oz., Retails $4. Sale Price, $ 1 85 
Send sample of hair and describe goods 
desired, Money back if not satisfactory. 
FREE Large illustrated catalog of numer- 
——— ous hair goods, bargains and in- 
valuable *‘ Hints on Care of Hair."’ 


Mrs.B.Negrescou,Dep.16,182 State St.,Chicago, Ill. 


> 

BABY’S OUTFIT GIVEN 
_ Send only 25 cents for a six months’ trial subscrip- 
tion for Every Woman’s Magazine—‘“ The Magazine 

or Every Woman"”—6 numbers (regular price 10 
cents each) and receive free of charge and postpaid, 
in plain wrapper, The Peerless outfit of 40 patterns 
for infants’ iong and short clothes, giving necessary material 
and full instructions for making—without question the best 
and most complete outfit ever made. Address Dept. 107 


Every Woman’s Magazine, New York City. 







Write \ 
today \ 





come out into the world, the room began to grow 
small again, until by-and-by it was just the 
same size it had been at first.’ 

There came another pause, and then this 
question from the searcher after the beginning 
of things: ‘‘Whose room were you in, Mother?” 

“*T was in Grandma’s room, because Grandma 
is my mother, just as I’m your mother, and 
that’s what being a mother means.”’ 

For a week he came to me with questions 
upon those parts of the story that were not quite 
clear in his little mind. Each time, childlike, he 
would begin to ask the question as soon as he 
reached the door of the room in which I was 
sitting, and each time I would stop him and 
call him to me, saying in a whisper: ‘‘What was 
it you wanted to ask me, darling?” 

Unconsciously imitating me he would then 
whisper his question, and I would whisper my 
answer—*‘ Because,” as I would always say, 
‘‘we don’t want any one to overhear what 
we're saying about this beautiful secret, which 
belongs just to you and me,” 





GEO. GLEASON, Box 265, SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 














Have You an Invalid in Your Home? 
The Wallace Adjustable Bed is the Most Wonderful Appliance Ever Invented for the Relief of Invalids, Sick and Injured 


Indispensable for emergency cases, fractures and dislocations. All positions secured quickly and 
easily without lifting or disturbing patient. A child can operate it. Notice middle section dropped, 
solves bed pan proposition, no lifting or moving of patient required. Unequalled for use during 
confinement period. Asthma sufferers have the combined advantage of bed and chair. Eliminates 
bed sores; saves 75% of the labor in nursing. Bed is always useful in the home, even when not 
required for illness. Highly endorsed by Physicians, Surgeons and Nurses. Bed is made entirely of 
metal, indestructible, no parts to get out of order. Finish, black japan and white enamel. Complete 
with best box type springs and high grade felt mattress. Orders shipped same day received. 
Our illustrated booklet free. Write today. 


THE WALLACE INVALID BED CO., 209 STATE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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It’s Clear Because It’s Pure 
73 _—a ~ 
HE term “pure grape juice” may be very broadly and yet truly used. Extracts 
: < oe 
of the grape skins and seeds as well as of the pulp may be called ““pure grape juice’’; 
fibre and sediment that come from the grape itself cannot be classed as foreign 
matter. Probably all bottled grape juices are pure in the sense that they contain 
nothing that does not come from the grape. 
UT when we say Walker’s Grape Juice is pure we mean more than the common 
| standard of purity; —we mean a new kind of purity that excludes everything but 
the clear, brilliant juice of ripe Concord grapes. The tannin that comes from over- 
pressed seeds and skins and that gives some other grape juices their puckery after-taste 
and cloudy appearance is kept out by Walker purity. 
The purplish sediment and soapy opaque look that are trips, Walker’s is the most satisfac- 
typical of ordinary grape juices are entirely absent from tory thing that you can serve. Not 
Walker’s. only does its natural fruit flavor 
Instead, Walker’s Grape Juice has a rich, full, smooth refresh, but its high food value 
flavor devoid of the slightest astringency. It is clear, bril- makes it invigorating and sustain- 
liant and glowing; when held to the light it radiates the ing against enervating heat, while 
deep translucent tone of a ruby. Turn a bottle upside its mild fruit acids have a very 
down and no sediment falls from the bottom. It does not beneficial effect on the stomach. 
discolor teeth, lips or tongue. Write for the Walker Recipe 
The purity of Walker’s Grape Book and learn how to make many 
Juice gives it greater charm for delicious drinks and dainty desserts 
the eye as well as for the palate. with Walker's Grape Juice— Grape 
| Used plain or in any of the Mint Cup, Grape Juice Punch, 
Walker beverage recipes, it pre- Grape Juice Glace, Grape Juice 
sents, by reason of its rich color Sherbet and many others. ‘The 
and brilliant clarity, an appearance clearness, rich color and smooth 
that embellishes the social func- flavor of Walker's gives to all bev- 
tion, tempts the invalid and adds erages and dishes made with it an 
to its refreshing effect on the attractiveness impossible with ordi- 
thirsty and fatigued. nary cloudy, bitter juices. 
GRAPE JUICE Walker’s Grape Juice, being a Your grocer and your druggist have 
cc ce purely natural beverage, makes the Walker's Grape Juice im quart and 
| ep ge acct Pore ideal outdoor drink; especially pint bottles, and smaller SEES It if 
: Juice. Serve very cold in appropriate to the next-to-nature served at soda fountains. Watker $ 1S 
it be delicione sofved wih summer season. At porch parties, always bottled in the Ten-Pin bottle. , 
: weit picnics, motor outings, boating Write to-day for the Recipe Book. The ‘‘Ten-Pin’’ Bottle 

















| THE GRAPE PRODUCTS COMPANY, North East, Pennsylvania 
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CCDarsons 


TRADE 


[lousehold 


Ammoni 


(Introduced 1876) 


The only ammonia that is safe for cleans- 
ing purposes and the bath. Use it any- 
where, any time—there’ s no risk, as its 
caustic alkali is neutralized. Other ammo- 
nias are either dangerous and destructive 
or too weak to produce results, 


Write for Illustrated Book 


** Upstairs, Downstairs and in 


My Lady’s Chamber”’ 


Showing why. in millions of homes since 1876 
C. C. PARSONS’ HOUSEHOLD AMMONIA has been 
successfully used for cleansing: 

Embroidery Filigree Windows 
Linens Underwear pay Noda 
Flannels Blankets Cut Glas 

ina Laces Painted Walls 
Jewelry Curtains | het iene 
Silverware nd Linoleums 
Stone Settings Carpets Bric-a-Brac 

Oy And apectaliy in the Bath 
Sold by grocers everywhere, in Pint, Quart 
Half-valion bottles. 


COLUMBIA CHEMICAL WORKS 
45 Sedgewick St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


and 





Write for Our Free Book on 
Home Refrigeration 


This book tells how to select the home Refrigerator, how 
to know the poor from the —_ how to keep down ice bills, 
how to keep a 
Refrigerator 
pone saad J and 
eweet—lots of 
things you 
should know 
before buying 
ANY Refrig- 
erator. 

It also tells all 
about the ‘‘Mon- 
roc,’’ the Refrig- 
erator witli inner 
walls made in one 
piece of solid, un- 
breakable, White 
PorcelainWarean 
inch thick and 
highly glazed, 
with every corner 
rounded No 
cracks or crevices 
anywhere. The ‘‘ 








Always sold } 
DIRECT and at Factory 
Cash or monthly payments. 


is as easy to keep clean as a china bowl. 


h° Monroe 


Most other Refrigerators have cracks and corners which cannot 
be cleaned. Here particles of food collect and breed countless 
germs. These germs get into your food and make it poison, and 
the family suffers—from no traceable cause. 

The ‘‘Monroe’’ can be sterilized and made germlessly clean in 
an instant by simply wiping out with a cloth wrung from hot 
water. It’s like ‘‘ washing dishes,’’ for the “* Monroe" is really a 
thick porcelain dish inside. The high death rate among children 
in the summer months could be greatly reduced if the Monroe 
Refrigerator was used in every home where there are little folks. 

The *‘Monroe’’ is installed in the best flats and apartments, 
occupied by people who CARE—and is found today in a large 
majority of the VERY BEST homes in the United States. The 
largest and best Hospitals use it exclusively. The health of the 
whole family is safeguarded by the use of a Monroe Refrigerator. 

When you have carefully read the book and know all about 
Home Refrigeration, you will know WHY and will realize how 
important it is to select carefully. Please write for book today. 


Monroe Refrigerator Co., Station 0, Cincinnati, O. 


Prices. 


Monroe”’ 











Allens Foot-Ease 


) Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen’s Foot-Ease, the antiseptic 
powder for the feet. It relieves painful 
swollen, smarting, nervous feet, and 
inst untly takes the sting out of corns 
and bunions. It’s the greatest com- 
fort discovery of the age. Allen’s 
Foot-Ease makes tight- fitting or new 
shoes feel easy. It is a certain relief 
for ingrowing nails, sweating, callous 
and tired, aching feet. We have over 
$30,000 testimonials. TRY IT TO- 
DAY. Sold everywhe re, 25c. Do not 
accept any substitute. "Sent by mail 


for 25c. in stamps. 


FREE Trial Package Sent by mail 


ALLEN § S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N.Y. 








“*In a pinch, 
use Allen’ 8 
Poot Ease.” 
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Breakfast for Five—2%e | 


Delicious, Economical, remarkably Nutritious | 
is Ralston Breakfast Food. Expands five-fold | 
in 10 to 15 minutes’ easy cooking. ‘Ralston’ | 
contains the Phosphoric Life germ of whole | 

® 
















wheat. ‘Test it. Get a package at your grocer’s. 
RALSTON PURINA MILLS, 8ST. LOUIS, MO. 


“Where Purity is Paramount** 
























THE GIRLS’ CLUB 
With One Idea: To Make Money 


HIS is the season of the year above all 
‘Testers in which it seems as though The 
Girls’ Club were situated at the end of a 
telephone wire connected with the whole world 
of girldom. And a very ‘‘live” wire it is, throb- 
bing from end to end with greetings, messages, 
inquiries, from the brightest girls in the land, all 
concerned with that most vital of ‘one ideas.” 
Every minute of the day I am figuratively 
called up,” by brides who want to finish 
trousseaux; by their friends who must buy 
wedding pre sents; by ambitious students who 
want to attend ‘college or high school next 
autumn; by teachers (gray-haired girls, some 
of these) whose incomes stop with the school 
term, and who are too energetic to remain idle 
for two months; by girls who are wondering, 
perhaps worrying, over the problem of their 
summer vacations; and, last but never least, 
from that great, sober, work: aday army of our 
sex who must earn money every day in the year. 
In June, if never before, one may take liber- 
ties with good Sir Walter’s text and say: 
Breathes there a girl with soul so dead, 
w ho never to herself hath said: 
“I’ve simply got to earn some money”? 


Some of these girls have worked for the Club 
before, and wear its beautiful pin—the golden 
Swastika with the diamond eye—and know just 
how substantial and satisfying its salary checks 
can be. For others these pleasures are yet in 
store. But aren’t their letters interesting, with 
the flavor of the writer’s personality pervading 
each one? 


“* Manager of The Girls’ Club: I would like very 
much to learn the particulars of your plan for earn- 
ing money. Being a music teacher in a girls’ college 
I have much leisure time and over three months’ 
vacation in the summer. I am a Western girl with 
plenty of energy. A KENTUCKIAN.” 


“ Dear Girls’ Club: It has been such a long time 
since I knocked at your door that I am almost 
ashamed to try again. For two years I was a work- 
ing member, and then, after I began to teach school, 
I did not have the time save in summer. Now I 
want to begin again. I am going to take a trip 
next month. I think The Girls’ Club is one of the 
nicest Clubs there is, and I am glad to be called a 
member of it. It helped me to finish my education, 
as well as in so many other ways. 

“A WISCONSIN ‘SCHOOLMA’AM.’” 


“ Dear Girls’ Club: 1 am afraid I am rather a 
neglectful member of your Club. I did belong years 


ago, and will be delighted to become an active 
member again. I am to be married in June, and as 
Father is in moderate circumstances I would just 


love to help him out. I can’t take 


from home, so you see 


a position away 
your work just suits me. 
Do let me hear from you soon. I graduated from 
college last June, and practically worked my way 
through. A NEw YORK STATE GIRL.” 


Next I have a breezy letter whose writer asks 
to be ‘‘let into your secret of capturing the 
golden fleeces, as I have great need of them.” 
She says, in part: 


“From my earliest childhood I ardently admired 
a large painting of the Yosemite which hung in our 
living-room in a small town in Illinois, and have 
always been planning to visit that beautiful spot. 
After twelve years of public-school teaching in that 
State, and four years of married life here, I find 
that the way to the Yosemite is still at the end of 
the rainbow unless I can earn some money. 
shall at once set about finding the best and least 
expensive way of getting there. Hoping you havea 
place for me, lam 

“A: MATRON FROM CALIFORNIA.” 


A Salary for Every Girl 


OW, can the Club do it—help any and every 

girl’ to ‘‘capture the golden fleeces” ? and if 
so, how does it doit? Both of these que AB are 
as pertinent to ask as they are easy to answer. 
The Club can, will, and does pay a regular salary 
to any girl on the American Continent who is 
willing to earn it; and the secret of its abilit 
to do so is—coéperation. When thousands wor 
together thousands profit by the work. Com- 
mencing with June 1 the plan of paying definite 
weekly and monthly salaries, which was so 
popular throughout the winter and spring, will 
be renewed. I can hear you all clapping your 
hands at the news, for the following letters show 
what these salaries mean to girls who are truly 
in earnest. 


“Dear Manager: I was delighted beyond the 
power of words to tell to find that I had again won 
the First Honor of The Swastika Club; such a 
dainty gift, as well as valuable! I am trying hard 
to decide what to buy with the twenty-dollar gold 
piece, for I want something I can always keep, as 
given me by the Club. Indeed, I would be glad to 
win many more of them, and hope to be able to do so. 

‘“‘A PENNSYLVANIA MEMBER.” 


“Dear Girls’ Club: I suppose I have not said 
much to you about my Swastika pin, but if you only 
knew how much I appreciate and love it on account 
of having earned it myself you would feel repaid 
for giving us so beautiful a pin for so little work. 
I wear the pin every day, and when I take it off 
at night I stand and look at it ‘for a long time and 
almost dislike leaving it off for the night. Every 
one admires it. 

“With the money which the Club helps me to 
earn I am paying for my high-school course. Just 
think! I never did any work of this kind before, and 
in less than three months I earned the diamond 
Swastika pin and over ten dollars and eighty-five 
cents in money. Wishing all the girls much success, 
Iam AN INDIANA SCHOOLGIRL.” 


This brings me to the subject of the ‘‘ Juniors” 
in our Club. Every day I receive eager letters 
from fourteen and sixteen year olds, asking: 
‘*Am I too young to earn money?” I will say, 

briefly, that ours is a Club for Juniors, Seniors 
and everybody else who is, ever was, or ever will 
be a girl. The other day I received a letter from 
Texas asking: ‘‘Have you room for a grand- 
mother?” So let me reiterate it, with all the 
earnestness possible: 

There is room for every girl in The Girls’ Club. 

MANAGER OF THE GIRLs’ CLUB 
THe LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for June 1910 








of nourishment. 








“born that way.” 


10c. at all grocers. 


will be sent for four cents in stamps. 


The Genesee 





Friday Afternoon 


Strong and self-reliant, Nan 
reads her essay without tremor 
or quake, while Dorothy, in an- 
other room, barely gets through 
her part without breaking down. 


It isn’t because they were 
It is a matter 
We all know that food even makes character, and that 
good food and good digestion will generally supply strength and con- 
fidence for emergencies much greater than those of Friday afternoon. 


JELL-O 


is a part of the ideal diet that can be relied upon to sustain anyone, child 
or man, when perfect control of the faculties is required. 
It is all that any “health food” can be, and is perfectly delicious besides. 


JELL-O desserts do not have to be cooked and can be made in a minute. 
flavors: Strawberry, Raspberry, Lemon, Orange, Peach, Cherry, Chocolate. 


The famous new Recipe Book,“ DESSERTS OF THE WORLD,” in ten colors and gold, 


There are seven 


Pure Food Co., Le Roy, N.Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 








no more. 


hundred will tell you Burnett’s Vanilla. 





Every Member of the Family 


, knows when their dessert is flavored with 


BURNETT’S VANILLA 


The rich, delicious flavor is so vastly superior. 
Candies — in fact, when used with any delicacy, Burnett's Vanilla is as superior to 
the ordinary, every day kind, as rich cream is superior to skim milk — yet it costs 


For Ice Creams, Custards, Puddings, 


The simplest sort of a comparison will convince you of its remarkable difference. 
Ask the best cooks you know what their favorite extract is: Ninety-nine out of a 


Write for Our Handsome Free Recipe Book 


Send us your grocer’s name and we will immediately mail you this valuable book. 
pages of tested recipes and culinary suggestions. 


It has forty 


Write for it today. \t will teach you many things. 


JOSEPH BURNETT COMPANY, 36 India Street, Dept. A, Boston, Mass. 
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‘For The _— Style 


of architecture and interior finish, the designs and 
construction of Morgan Doors are in perfect keep 
ing. They are finished in the white and may be 
stained any desired color. 


pRvors 


are perfect doors, light, remarkably strong and built of severé 
layers of cross grained wood, pressed together with water-proo! 
glue, making shrinking, warping or swelling impossible 
Veneered in all varieties of hard wood—Birch, plain or quarter 
sawed red or white Oak, brown Ash, Mahogany, etc. 
Morgan Doorsare the highestst andardot door qué ality ; mac 
in one of the largest and most progressive factories in the country 
Each Morgan Door is stamped “MORGAN” whi 
guarantees quality, style, durability and satisfaction. 

In our new book—‘‘ The Door Beautiful’’—MORGAN 
DOORS are shown in their natural color and in all styles of 
architecture for interior or exterior use, and it is explained 
why they are the best and cheapest doors for permanent 
satisfaction in any building. A copy will be sent on request. 


Architects. Descriptive details of Morgan Doors 
may be found in Sweet's Index, pages 678 and 679. 
Morgan Company, Dept. 14, Oshkosh, Wis. 


Distributed 6y Morgan Sash and Door Company, Chicago 
Morgan Millwork Company, Baltimore, 4. 


Handled by Dealers who do not substitute. 
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HE difference between 
“Sampeck Clothes” for Boys 
and others is all you would ex- 
pect to find in garments, which have 
been the standard in style, tailoring 
and quality for a period of 33 years. 
They do not bear a careless stitch 
nor an imperfect feature of any kind. 


They are designed and made by specialist 
tailors under our own personal supervision. 


Their fascinating Gotham style will im- 
mediately’ impress you, as will the sturdy 
youthful, effective fabrics. 


When you purchase ‘‘Sampeck Clothes”’ 
for Boys—you obtain America’s Best. 


Write for Booklet K —‘*School Days,” our 
Spring and Summer Fashion Book. It’s free. A 
Military poster in many colors mailed for 25 cents. 








606-808 Broadway, New York 











TheStandardof America 





SAMUEL W PECK & CO | 





Shoe Elegance 


essential to the well gowned woman, is assured 
by the use of 





Shoe Polishes 


They meet every requirement for cleaning and 
polishing shoes of all kinds and colors. 


THEY PRESERVE and BEAUTIFY 


Do not soil the clothing or grow gummy. 
Finest in Quality rgest in Variety 
YT 4 99 combination for cleansing and 
Dandy polishing russet or tan shoes, 
25c. “‘Star’’ size, 10c. 
For Women’s and Children’s Shoes use 


wa Gilt Edge” 
LT 5- 5| g 
D ! The only black dressing that posi- 
} tively coanie oil. _— aoe 
Eee cul one S| reserves, and imparts a beautifu 
FINE SHOES -| seen Its use saves time, labor and 
brushes, as it 
Shines without Brushing 
Always ready. Price, 25c. 
**French Gloss" size, 10c. 
If your dealer does not keep the 
kind you want send us his address 
and stamps for a full size package. 


Whittemore Bros. & Co. 
20-26 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 
The Oldest and Largest Manufactu 





SPPRESep 





patemores 





rers of 
Shoe Polishes in the World a 








PERSPIRE! . 


—but keep sweet = 
Refresh the skin, free it from 
perspiration odors, keep it 
Sweet and wholesome, with 


( Ato » 











1 A scientific deodorant : 
creain. preparation, pure, anti- 


it is a cream, 


FREE SAMPLE 


if you send dealer’s name. 





<> /TT\ Sy 
Cisiives 


septic and delightful to use. Apply to 
ar:npits, feet— anywhere; doesn’t in- 
terfere with skin functions— because 


Drug or dept. stores, or by mail, 25c. 


The S.R. Feil Co., 5902 Central Av., Cleveland, 0. 
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TO AMUSE CHILDREN 


ON THE PIAZZA 


By Margaret Leigh 
Cy of the best things to interest children 





and keep them occupied, especially on hot 

days in midsummer when violent exertion 
is unwise, is the making of blueprints. This can 
be done very well on the piazza. I have taught 
dozens of children how to make these pictures, 
and have yet to find a single child who does not 
enjoy it. The process is so simple that a child 
six years old can do it successfully, and it gives 
just as much pleasure to the older children. 

The materials may 
be bought in any 
photographic supply 
shop or at the camera 
counter of a depart- 
ment store. Three 
things are needed: a 
eat frame, some 

lueprint paper, and 
a sheet of blotting- 
paper. The whole 
outfit can be bought 
for fifty cents or even 
less, the price depend- 
ing on the size. A 
printing frame costs 
from fifteen to twenty-five cents, and two dozen 
sheets of paper in a tin box cost about the same. 

More can be done with a frame and paper 
that are not too small. I sometimes get larger 
sheets of paper and cut them into two parts. 
In this way forty-eight small pictures may be 
made from one box of paper. The frame I 
prefer is five by seven inches, and paper the 
same size is large 
enough to make cone 
good-sized picture or 
two small ones. 

I often have the 
children make prints 
of leaves, and I know 
of no better way to 
draw attention to the 
shapes of the leaves. 
It is a good plan to 
get a five-cent draw- 
ing book, and when 
a picture is finished 
paste it in the book 
and write under it the 
name of the tree from 
which the leaf was taken. The same thing may 
be done with small branches of evergreen—pine, 
spruce, hemlock or cedar, and these make very 
pretty pictures. Of course, flowers and grasses 
may also be used. 


A Branch of Hemlock 





Maple Leaf 


LUEPRINTS are made in this way: Put a 

twig of evergreen, or whatever you wish to 
print, in the frame 
next to the glass and 
the paper over it, the 
sensitive side next to 
the twig. The sensi- 
tive side of the paper 
is slightly colored, 
usually a pale yellow. 
As soon as you lay the 
paper down fasten on 
the back of the frame 
and expose the paper 
tothesun. Assoon as 
the paper is exposed 
it will begin to 
change color. It 
should be left in the 
sun about four or five minutes—the time depend- 
ing, of course, on the sun’s heat at the time the 
printing is being done. 

After children have printed one or two pictures 
they will be able to judge when the picture has 
been sufficiently exposed. When it has _ re- 
mained in the sun the proper length of time 
take the paper out and thoroughly wash it in 
fresh water. Now 
ylace it between 
ylotting-papers for a 
while; then take it 
out and let it dry. 

Be very careful 
when removing a 
fresh piece of paper 
from the box to get 
it out and to close 
the box as quickly 
as possible. Try to 
handle the paper 
very little, and to 
get it in the frame as 
soon as you can, for it 
will be spoiled if it is 
finger-marked or light-struck. I usually keep a 
book near at hand, and as soon as I take a piec« 
of paper from the box I slip it into the book to 
keep it from the light while I close the box. 

When making a print of something thick, like 
a twig of spruce or pine, the back of the printing 
frame should not be fastened down too tightly, 
for there is danger of cracking the glass. 


Fern 





Mulberry Leaves 


NOTHER nice 

thing for children 
to busy themselves 
with on the piazza is 
modeling wax. It 
may be bought by the 
pound at any shop 
where artists’ mate- 
rials orschoolsupplies 
are sold. I have seen 
it in boxes, several 
colors in a box, but 
it is cheaper by the 
pound, and I have 
found that it is more 
practical to have but ; 
one color so that the child can model something 
large if he wishes. The wax has an advantage 
over clay because it is not so apt to soil the 
clothes and it does not harden. Spread some 
newspapers out and give every child a piece 
of the wax, and all will be busy and quiet 
for a long time. If a model to copy is given 
them they will take much interest and pleasure 
in seeing who can reproduce it the best; but 
care should be taken not to choose too difficult 
a model. 





A Pine Twig 
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TRADE 


Make Ideal Wedding Gifts 


HERE is nothing more appropriate — more acceptable 

—as a wedding present than an Indestructo Trunk. 
It isa gift fora lifetime. Its graceful outlines, rich, natural 
hardwood finish and heavy brassing mark it as the trunk 
beautiful — while its deep, convenient, roomy trays appeal 
especially to the woman who likes to have everything in 
its place. 





The superb strength and wearing quality of the 
Indestructo Trunk are fully guaranteed; it is insured 
against destruction and damage; registered against loss. 


But be sure you are getting the Indestructo or you will 
not secure the patented features and special advantages 
found in the Jvdestructo and in no other trunk. 


Better than Any —and Better than Ever 


The Indestructo Trunk leads every other trunk on the market in 
sales — because it leads in guality—in guaranteed service. 

It is all strength — yet the /ightest substantial trunk ever made. 

No other trunk can offer the special patented construction — not one but 
six thicknesses of waterproof, weatherproof hardwood all joined by a 
special moisture-resisting cement, then squeezed together under enormous 
pressure—into one solid piece of the toughest, most elastic, best-resisting 
The grains of the different thicknesses of 
wood run different ways—sp/itting 1s impossible. 


trunk material in the world. 


The Indestructo Trunk is dui/t for abuse. Has round corners of cold 
rolled steel, heavily brassed, hardwood runners on all sides—no nails—it is 
riveted through and through. 

We back up its strength 
If your Indestructo is destroyed beyond repair 


The Indestructo is the on/y guaranteed trunk. 
and its service —absolutely. 
within five years of the day of your purchase, we give you a new one. 
Further, if it is damaged while traveling and needs repairing within the five 
years, we make the repairs free of charge to you. 

Registered against loss—the registry label makes it impossible for your 


trunk to be long out of your possession. We trace 










your trunk by this means if it goes astray— insure its 
prompt return. 

Indestructo Trunks are sold by the store which 
ranks first in its class in each city. 

The Indestructa Tourist Trunk—a new trunk on the 
market this year for the first time. For the person who 
wants a low-priced yet thoroughly good trunk — kept in re- 
pair, free, for one year. 










Look for the 

name Indestructo on 
your trunk before you buy it. 

Be sure it’s there — because there are no 
substitutes for the Indestructo Trunk. 


Coupon fer 
Book, “About 
a Traveler” 
National Veneer 
Send for our booklet ‘‘ About a Traveler’’—a DeLuxe edition Products Company 
for 1910 —authoritative and interesting —beautifully illustrated — Sta. F 4, Mishawaka, Ind. 
gives valuable information to travelers about railways, steam- Pua ggg he s — 
ships, hotels, service, tips, etc. of your book,‘* About a Traveler," to 

Send us the coupon in a letter, enclosing seven two-cent ra 


. . C4 Tame 
stamps and we will mail you a copy at once. Address .” Na 


ire seven 2-cent 


a” = Address 
National Veneer Products Co. ey. sw 
Station F 4, Mishawaka, Ind. yaa | 


a 
yf” = Address 
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METR¢ POLITAN 


SWEET 
Z. CHOCOLATE 


HIGHEST 


QUALITY 
SMOOTHNESS 


AND 


FLAVOR 





















TEN CENTS % FIVE CENTS 


THE BEST CHOCOLATE 
THAT HIGH GRADE 
MATERIALS, 
SKILLED LABOR, 
INPROVED MACHINERY, 
AND EXPERT BLENDING 
CAN PRODUCE INA 
PLANT WHERE 
PURITY, QUALITY, FLAVOR 
AND 
CLEANLINESS 
REIGN SUPREME 





The 
Illinois Training School for Nurses 


509 Honore Street, Chicago 
FOUNDED IN 1880 
Connected with Cook County and 
Chicago Lying-in Hospital 




















Offers to young women a three years’ course of 
unexcelled, practical and theoretical training in 
Cook County Hospital, of 1,300 beds, including 
large children’s and contagious departments. 
Special obstetrics in Lying-in Hospital. Private 
duty in private institutions. Practical courses in 


Dietetics, Physical Culture and Massage. Six 
Scholarships. Monthly payments during ‘entire 
training. Commodious Nurses’ Home. 





Address the Superintendent. 
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Illustration shows one of the particularly fascinating imported 








HLGIM LOVXA SIH 


laces, shown in our big new catalog, just off press. Insertion to 
match, same width, at same price. Catalog mailed on request. 


Hochschild, Kohn & Co., Dept. C, Baltimore, Md. 


Ammoniated Lawn Lime pee ye crow 


Applied as a light top dressing to Lawns it kills all flat leaved 
weeds such as Dandelion, Daisy, Plantain, Sorrel, went. 
Moss, etc., and produces a wonderful, luxuriant, 

— of Lawn Grasses which is distinctly notices A ny fifty feet 
Prices: 2 lbs. 25c; 5lbs. 50c; 25 Ibs. $2.00; 50 lbs. $3.50; 
100 be. $6.00. Quantities: If very weedy 1 Ib. to 40 sq. ft.,25 
Ibs. to 1000 sq. ft. (20x50). Half amount if moderately weedy. 
Delivered in all large cities. Descriptive circular Mailed Free. 
Absolutely guaranteed effective in 48 hours or moneyrefunded. 


SUPERIOR CHEMICAL CO., Incorporated, Mfrs., LOUISVILLE, KY. 























“Bonnie Boy” and a 
Beautiful Cart 


Carts to choose from in our famous 
Tony Pony Line. Carts posi- 
tively cannot tip over. Thorough- 
lred Shetland, city broken, gentle 
and perfectly safe, comes with the 


his is 
** Bonnie 
Boy" 







18 ‘ 
(18) pony, harness and cart, 
today for illustrated Catalog ‘ ’ showing entire line. 


The Michigan Buggy Co., 180 ‘Ofice Building, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Cheap as Wood 








We manufacture Lawn and Farm Fence. 
shipping to users only, 
agents. 
UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO., 901 10th Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 


Sell direct 
at manufacturers’ prices. No 
Our catalog is Free. Write for it today. 





ventors sent free. Trade- 


P. ATENT Marks registered. 


BEELER & ROBB, 166-169 McGill Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


Fifty stylish designs of Children’s | 











| 


cart. We furnish outfit complete— | 
Write 


Interesting books for in- | 
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A VACATION PLAN 


FOR MOTHERS 


By Florence Elithia Banks 


Taare 1 Y LITTLE girl is a fair example 
of the average, and, being an 

U | average mother, my plan for 
| \5| vacation time may help others. 
im| This plan mate rialized after 

| || repeated inquiries, such as 

———_——) L)) ‘What can Ido?” and ‘* Whom 

LOL) may I play with?” 

A thought occurred to me. If my child at six 
was restless and fancied her home merely a place 
to eat and sleep what would she think by the 
time she was sixteen if no other idea were infused ? 
Thus my plan embodies several ideas in one: 
occupation, usefulness and retention. 

One morning after breakfast as Daughter was 
looking restlessly out of the window i antici- 
pated the daily question, and asked: ‘‘ Would 
you like to help Mamma clear the table?” 

**T would!” was the enthusiastic response. 

“*Very well, if you will help me we will play a 
game while we are doing it.” 

And then I explained to her how to “‘guess 
letters” by giving the first letter of a word 

taking, for example, the various articles of food 

and any article in the dining-room that was in 
plain sight. She was an apt pupil, and after a 
word or two from me the game was in progress. 
The names of all dishes we reserved until it was 
time to wash them, and then our guessing in- 
cluded everything in sight in the kitchen. I was 
kept guessing a long time on ‘‘f” and another 
long time on ‘‘n,” and in both cases ‘‘gave up” 
to find ““f” stood for ‘‘refrigerator” and ‘‘n” 
for ‘‘knife”; but it gave me an opportunity 
to teach both words correctly, the first for pro- 
nunciation and the last for spelling. 


b ferg was the extent of our game the first day, 
but before breakfast was over the following 
morning the request to be allowed to help and 
then to ‘‘guess letters” was forthcoming. The 
interest which I had aroused was very gratifying 
and it gave me occasion to teach little details 
of table-clearing and dish-wiping. As the game 
progressed from day to day we took many 
compound words, and to vary the regular game 
I often made such requests as: ‘‘Will you pick 
up that s. t. and put it in thec.h.?” This was 
greatfun. It did not take her long to guess that 
I wanted a soiled towel taken to the clothes- 
hamper, and the errand was speedily done. 
Now, to take a soiled towel to the clothes-hamper 
is not an interesting task, but tosubstitute letters 
in that way makes it an interesting game. 

After a day or two we added arithmetic to 
our game by counting who had left the fewest 
things around the house. While I brushed up, 
preparatory to dusting, Daughter picked up 
the ‘‘left-around” articles and counted: ‘‘Dad 
two, Mamma seven, myself ten.’”? She an- 
nounced that she had beaten, and could hardly 
see how Daddy was the winner with a low num- 
ber, but after the idea of order dawned in her 
mind she strove to win this test which we repeated 
daily. We counted how many articles were left 
in all, and how many there would have been if 
D: iddy and Mamma had been the only disorderly 
ones. Thus we count, add and subtract. 

For a while it did not occur to me to tell my 
daughter that she was really helping, and the 
great pleasure she took in accepting the an- 
nouncement repaid me for my effort to interest 
her in home affairs. As one thing always leads 
to another, so has the introducing of Daughter 
to housework led to many other paths, and I am 
sure she can now give intelligent answers to most 
of the many ‘‘whys,” such as, Why should we 
wash glasses first ? or, Why, in putting away food, 
should we transfer it to a clean dish? etc. 


| WAS very particular to remember two things. 
One was the word of commendation for any- 
thing well done, and the other was to be sparing 
of adverse criticism. 

This bit of work and play lasted only a short 
time each morning, often less than an hour, and 
I consider it time well spent. In the afternoon 
when it was dressing time we had our daily 
report. This I made just like the school report, 
simply substituting our program for the studies: 








Name = 
Mon. Tues.) Wed. | Thur.! Fri. Sat. | 
Feeth ae e 
[Face .. e 
|Ears . . p 3 
Neck ..| f | 
|Hands. . e ; 
| Wrists nak f | 
Pp | 
|Knees. . | 
Shins . | 
| Heels — | 
| Toes | 
| Night | 
[ Work . . e 
[Order . . g : 


| Deportm’t e 

This report card hung in my bedroom and 
was marked exactly as a teacher might mark 
io a lesson. Thus ‘‘e” stands for excellent, 

” for poor: an must be done over immediately, 
apo for fair, ‘‘g” for good, and ‘‘o” for not done 
at all. The We of the card takes not longer 
than two minutes, and one has only to try this 
plan once to see how very satisfactory it is, 
and especially if one’s children be at all negli- 
gent or hasty in making their toilets. It can 
be elaborated or cut down to suit the various 
personal requirements. This makes not only 
the child more careful but the mother as well. 
At night just before retiring the last three items 
on the card are marked as optimistically as 
possible, with fairness toward the child, remem- 
. ‘ring it is the close of the day. 

In presenting these plans I wish to make it 
plain that a mother must be willing to ‘‘ bother” 
with this plan. Of course it is far easier for us 
not to have a child around than to have one 
continually under our heels, but after a few days’ 
trial you will see contentment in the place of 
restlessness, and a marked improvement in the 
child’s inclination to stay around home. 
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HE charm of simple, graceful lines, so 

well expressed in the new Marquette 

Pattern in 1835 R. WALLACE SILVER 
PLATE, that resists wear, will appeal to the 
woman whose home and table bear the mark 
of thoughtful taste. 
With all the refinement and distinction of solid 
silver, it embodies service insurance in addi- 
tional plate applied to the parts most exposed 
to wear. And it bears an unrestricted guar- 
antee, for we will replace every piece bearing 
the trade-mark “1835 R. WALLACE” that does 
not give absolute satisfaction. 
Ask your dealer. A postal will bring you a cata- 
log of this and other features, and a new edition 
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of our delightful book, “How to Set the Table.” i 
R. WALLACE & SONS’ MFG. CO. | 
Box 14 WALLINGFORD, CONN. 

New York Chicago San Francisco 








| 
London | 
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OR Home Baked Beans & 

Boston Brown Bread, as in 
all cooking where sweetening 
is required, use— 


ar 


CORN SYRUP 


Karo is a pure sweet that blends naturally 
with other foods. A tablespoonful to 
every half-pint beans, poured over after 
cooking and before baking, gives a rich 
brown and a delicious flavor. 

Use Karo for Eat Karo on 
Ginger Bread Griddle Cakes 
Molasses Cookies Waffles 
Fudge and Taffy Hot Biscuit 


Send a post card for the Karo 
Cook Book—fifty pages including 
thirty perfect recipes for home 
candy making. Write today—the 
book is free. 

















Corn Products Refining Company 
Dept. A 
P. O. Box 161, New York 
































The digestive juices of the stomach 
start from the mouth. 

To have them properly perform their duty of 
digesting the food you eat, they should be free 
from all germs,—antiseptically clean. By 
brushing your teeth morning and night with 
Sanitol ‘Tooth Powder or Sanitol Tooth Paste, 
the teeth and mouth are purged of impurities. 
The benefit is immediate and lasts for hours. 
It’s a matter of your health. Get Sanitol today. 

25c wherever toilet articles are sold. 
Sanitol Chemical Laboratory Co., St. Louis 
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Look Out for Salt 
With Gypsum 


Government tests show that every table | 
salt, save Shaker, contains considerable 
gypsum. 

In Shaker Salt we remove the gypsum 
by a costly process which is ours alone. 


Gypsum is practically plaster of Paris— 
the basis of gravel and gall stones. A dan- 
gerous substance to go through such organs 
as the kidneys, liver and spleen. 


Yet you get this gypsum in every table 
salt save Shaker. 


Salt That Flows 


Shaker is the salt you find at every fine restaurant 
—the salt that always flows freely. 

No shaking, pounding and poking. Tip the 
shaker and out comes the salt —even in the dampest 
weather. 

The Shaker box is made of wood fibre covered 
with paraffine. It is proof against all contamination 
— dampness, odors, germs and dirt. Note the con- 
venient patent spout. 


10 Cents Per Year 




















Think what ; - = 
such salt is “y-4 t. Pee 


worth—salt 
that doesn’t 
clog, salt that 
is sanitary, 
salt free from 
gypsum. 


Yet the cost 
is only 10 cents 
per year over 
common bag 
salt —soggy, 
coarse and 
unsanitary. 


Sold by all 
good grocers 
at 10 cents 
per box (east of 
the Rockies). 
Simply say— 
Shaker Salt. 


Diamond Crystal | 
Salt Co. 


St. Clair, Mich. 
Makers of the only salt 99 7-10 
per cent pure, as proved by 
Government tests. 
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Grape-Nuts 


IS 


A Brain Food 


This has been scientifically 
shown many times. 


You can tell by personal use. 


“There’s a Reason” 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
L Battle Creek, Mich. 
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If you have a wedding gift to select, 
if you want it to be distinctive, if you would have it 
cherished for its character—you need our illustrated 
catalogue of Sterling Silver Tableware, Toiletware and 
Gift Things. Write us a postal NOW and get this catalogue 
free. It shows the very latest things we are now selling in 
our New York and Chicago stores at $1 to $500—a variety 
and Character of stock not shown in any other cata- 
logue and not obtainable in stores outside of these 
cities. If you have a gift to select, or would like to have a 
better appointed table in your home, write now for this 
exceptional catalogue. Address the nearest store. 


LEBOLT & COMPANY 


New York Diamonds, Jewelry, Silverware. Chicago 
Cor. Fifth Ave. & 23d St. Cor. State & Monroe Sts. 
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SOME CHALK GAMES 
FOR CHILDREN 


By Howard Bradstreet 




















A Hopping Game in a City Street 


HE street as a playground has little to com- 

mend it, but in crowded cities there is often 

no other place for children to amuse them- 
selves. On Manhattan Island, for example, 
there are only eleven public playgrounds, and 
there are three-quarters of a million children 
registered in the Manhattan public schools. 
This, of course, does not include the thousands 
of children who are not yet of school age. 

One of the best known of 
the games is called ‘‘Zig-zag.”’ 
It is a hopping game, and is 

played by two persons. Both 

5 pe girls can play it. A 

cha lagram is drawn as 

14 13__|12 shown in the illustration, 

the numbers being marked as 

4 oo in the drawing 

n one foot the first player 

9 10_ iti hops into square No. 1, Shetvoe 

to the left, then forward, and 

3 across to the right, thus zig- 

zagging the entire length of 

7 6 the series—as indicated by 

the figures—and back again 

2 without resting. If a step on 
4 
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15 














a line is made or a rest taken 
5 _ the player is ‘‘out,” and the 
— second contestant has his 
turn. If he should be suc- 
I cessful he may write his name 
2 1 in any one of the boxes he 
I may select. Thereafter he 
may rest in that box, but his 
opponent must skip it. Having decided in the 
beginning how many preémpted squares win the 
game the contestant first securing that number 
is the winner. 





VARIATION of ‘‘Zig-zag”’ is called ‘‘Skip- 
the-Box,’”’ and is played by both boys and 
girls. A button or ‘‘potsie” is tossed from a dis- 
tance of three or fourfeet into Box No.1. The first 
player hops on one foot into Box No. 2, then into 
No. 3,andinto No.4. In this box he may rest and 
he may also rest in Box No. 5. 
Then he continues on one —— . 
foot, hopping into Box No. | 
6 and resting in No. 7 and | 7 | 8 | 
No. 8. The direction is then Pane | aa 
reversed and the player re- 6 
turns. Upon his arrival at 
Box No. 2 he leans forward 
while still on one foot, picks 
up the ‘‘potsie” and _ tosses 4. § | 
it outside. He then hops , 
into Box No. 1 and out again, 
and jumps on the ‘‘potsie.” 3 
He then repeats the feat, 
tossing the ‘‘potsie” into 
3ox No. 2, and when he a 
reaches that box he skips it. 
When the‘‘ potsie” is thrown 
into Box No 4 that box is I 
skipped and the rests are ee 
made in Boxes Nos. 7 and 8. 
If successful in making the trip the position is 
taken at the reverse end, and the game is played 
as before. After this has been done successfully 
the player may write his name in any box he 
selects, and he is then entitled to rest in that 
box, but all the other players must skip it. To 
step on any line, to rest on two feet improperly, 
failure to skip the box in which the ‘‘potsie ” lies, 
or failure to touch the ‘‘potsie” all count ‘‘out.” 


= 7 
| | 


























igen Tag” is another very popular game, 
but is played only by boys. A circle is drawn 
as shown in the illustration, being from twelve 
to fifteen feet in 
diameter, and it is 
a divided by imagi 
nary lines into four 
parts. In each sec 
tion a small box is 
drawn, resting on 
the inside of the 
circle, and _ being 
numbered ‘‘1,”’ 
Aa eal? ang ta” 
respectively. The 
game is played by 
five boys, one in 
each of the four 
boxes, and a referee, who stands outside of the 
ring. Atasignal from the referee the game begins, 
the four players running to their left. No. 1 tries 
to touch or ‘‘tag”” No 2 withhis hand; No. 2 tries 
to touch No. 3; No. 3tries to touch No.4, and No 
4 tries to touch No. 1. As each boy is ‘‘tagged” 


he leaves the circle and the game continues 
until only one is left. 


He, of course, is the victor 











Playing a Chalk Game on the Sidewalk 
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It is 


And Best for Them 











It’s too bad that the things which children like best are rarely 
the best things for them. 


But the foods which they like best—Puffed Wheat and Puffed 
Rice—are the most wholesome cereal foods in existence. 


They are Prof. Anderson’s foods—the digestible foods—the ideal 
of every food expert. 


In no other process are the granules of grain so broken up as in 
Nor was there ever a way to make cereals so enticing. 


Whole Grains 
Multiplied in Size 


this. 








Imagine wheat or rice berries puffed to eight times their size— 
made four times as porous as bread. 

Honey-combed grains—but still smooth and unbroken—crisped 
by terrific heat. 

You can judge how such grains fairly melt in the mouth, and how 
nut-like they taste mixed with cream or milk. 

But they are better than you can imagine. They are so good that 
we have at times been a million packages behind on our orders. 


Puffed Wheat, 10c Except in 
Puffed Rice, 10c jest 


West 

These are the foods shot from guns. 
kernels are put into sealed guns. 
minutes in a heat of 550 degrees. 








The whole wheat or rice 
Then the guns are revolved for 60 


That heat turns the moisture in the grain to steam, and the 
pressure becomes tremendous. Then the guns are unsealed, and the 
steam explodes. Instantly every starch granule is blasted into a 
myriad particles. 

The grains are puffed to eight times former size, yet the coats 
are unbroken, the shapes are unaltered. We have simply the whole 
grains made porous and crisp and digestible. 


Mix With Berries 


Puffed Wheat or 
The blend is very inviting. 





For a morning dish, mix Puffed 


berries. 


Rice with 


For a between-meal dish, for supper or bedtime, serve these 
puffed grains in a bowl of milk. They are as crisp as crackers, and 
four times as porous as bread. 

At no time will these foods form a tax on the stomach. 
were cereal foods made even half so digestible. 

Think what such foods mean in summer 
wanted, always easy to digest. 
you are missing. 


Never 
—always ready, always 


Order them now and see how much 
Make a note, so you don’t forget. (43) 


Made only by The Quaker Oats Company 
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Well-Dressed Women 


find the 


DE BEVOISE 


rune BRASSIERE 


far superior to any corset-cover 


Stylish, Comfortable, Healthful 


Combines in one dainty, durable 
inexpensive garment 
A boned corset-cover, perfectly shaped 
A correct and comfortable bust - supporter 
A restful back and shoulder - brace 
An effective figure beautifier 
Re-inforcing Arm-shields 
Invisible Boning 
Adjustable Corset -Hook 
Faultless Workmanship 
Washable Materials 


50 styles, to suit every figure. Sizes 32 to 
48 bust. $1 up, in white or black. Fine 
Batiste, Nainsook, etc., beautifully trimmed 
with lace, embroidery and ribbon. 

Style No. 1906 (illustrated above) made 
Le ainibbonun $l each 
Ask for the ‘‘De Bevoise” and take no other 


At all good stores. Be sure our label,“ DEBEVOISE 
BRASSIERE” (pronounced “* debb - e - voice brassy- 
air’) is on every garment you buy. It guarantees you 
will be satished or have your money refunded. ecline 
substitutes. If your dealer will not supply you, we will. 

Our illustrated booklet, “The Figure 
Beautiful,” will be sent to you free 
on receipt of your dealer’s name 


Chas. R. De Bevoise Co.*?-A.Unien Sauare 


asi 


























An Antiseptic Deodorant 
Toilet Powder 


Gives your flesh the healthy, cleanly 
sweetness of a baby’s, by neutralizing 
and destroying all perspiration and 
body odors. Many a refined and 
dainty woman is distressed by odors 
when dancing or exercising. Drosis 
will relieve her, for it entirely destroys 
all body odors. It is not a perfumed 
powder that covers up odors, but it 
actually kills all perspiration odors. It 
is absolutely harmless to the most 
sensitive skin—contains no alum. 


‘* Its use is a fine habit’’ 
25¢ at all Drug and Department Stores, If 


your dealer does not sell Drosis send us 
his name and we will send you a free sample. 


The Drosis Company, 22 Lewis Block, Buffalo, N.Y. 























Ladies are delighted 
with the results of 
using Campbell’s Stain 
on Floors, Furniture 
and Woodwork. 
Gives superb finish, 
brings out the natural 
grain of the wood. 


Write for color card. 


Carpenter - Morton Co., 
ston, Mass. 


“DAEMO” SHIELD-CLAMPS 


Neater, handier, easier and quicker adjusted than any- 
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WHEN MOTHER IS ILL 


thing; won’trust, slip, letgo, weakenorirritate. Ever- | 


lasting. At dealer's, or postpaid. Set of 4, Nickel, 15¢; 
7 sets, $1; 4yold plated, 25c. Cir. free. D.8.CLAMPCO., 
Dept. J, Met. Bldg., New York City. Agents Wanted. 





By Katherine Carter 


Occ o)S. THERE anything I can do 

—— for you, Mother?”’ 

] il ‘*No, thank you, Dear.” 
|W) “Well I'll be right here in 
Q | Stipe * 
| | the sitting-room, so if youwant 
| | | anything justring the bell. 
— ——'} Clara is going to show me how 
\OC—30C—ID} to make a new kind of stock, 
so l’ll be within call all the time.” 

The door closed softly, and the figure on 
the bed heaved a deep sigh and lay still. Pres- 
ently she moved restlessly, raised slightly upon 
her elbow, and tried to smooth and shake the 
mussed pillow and draw the wrinkles in the 
sheet, from beneath her; then she dropped back 
with another sigh. She looked longingly toward 
a big, soft, easy-chair, and remembered a fleecy 
eiderdown wrapper in the clothes-press across 
the room, and a fluffy white shawl in the cedar 
chest. ‘‘I could get into the chair alone,” she 
thought, ‘‘but I couldn’t get the things.” 
Another sigh, and she lay still again. 

The hum of young voices came through the 
closed door, and a robin outside whistled gayly. 
Two tears crept from between the closed lids 
and slipped down the tired cheeks. ‘‘If Mildred 
were only here! The empty glass on the stand 
would be full of fresh, cool water, the shawl and 
wrapper would be within reach, and ——’” 


BREATH of air stirred the curtains, and then 
suddenly the hum of young voices became 
clearer as the door drew softly ajar. 

‘*Yes,” Edith was saying, ‘‘I am tired. 
Mother is the very hardest person to take care 
of that I ever knew.”’ 

A look of astonishment came over the weary 
face upon the pillow. 

The fresh, young voice went on: ‘‘ Mildred 
has always taken care of her when she was sick, 
and the poor child used to be worn to a perfect 
wreck a couple of times a year, for Mother has 
one of her attacks about that often. It was the 
one thing that I dreaded more than anything 
else when Milly married and left home.” 

Clara’s voice came then. ‘‘Isn’t it queer?” 
she said. ‘‘I would think your mother the last 
person in the world to be exacting.” 

‘*Exacting!” Edith’s tone was almost ludi- 
crous in its ardent denial. ‘‘Why, my dear, she 
is the farthest from that of anything you could 
possibly imagine. She isn’t exacting enough; 
that’s the trouble.” 

‘*Not exacting enough?” 

‘*No, you can’t find out what she wants; she 
simply won’t tell; and then is martyr-like because 
she doesn’t getit! I’m not intuitive nor practical 
like Mildred; I wasn’t made that way, and, 
besides, she has infinite patience, which I 
haven’t. Milly used to go out once in a while 
and leave me in charge, and—well I don’t know 
who had the hardest time, Mother or I! I'd go 
in and say: ‘Is there anything you want, 
Mother?’ ‘No, Dear.’ So I’d sit down and go 
to reading. After a while she would pick up her 
glass and take a little sip of water, and then set 
it down again and sigh. ‘Would you like some 
fresh water, Mother?’ I would ask. ‘No, thank 
you, Dear.’ I would go on reading, supposing 
that the water was all right and that she was 
just tired of lying there. Presently when she 
stirred restlessly I would say: ‘Are your pillows 
comfortable?’ ‘Oh, yes, they do nicely.’ And 
then, when Milly would come in with a glass of 
water, she would take a big, ostentatious drink 
and say: ‘‘Oh, thank you, Dear; I was so 
thirsty. That other glass has been standing 
here so long that it is fairly tepid.’ And then 
Milly would fix her pillows and covers, and she 
would sigh again and say: ‘Oh, that is so good! 
The pillows were so hot and heavy.’ And I 
would get up and walk out of the room just 
devoured by indignation.” 


HE eavesdropper bit her lip, and the voice 

went on: ‘‘And all the time I was just as willing 
to do for her as Milly was—really more willing, 
for Milly got worn out and used to rebel desper- 
ately when away from the sick-room over having 
to be a mind-reader as well as a nurse.” 

**But,”’ asked Clara, ‘‘can’t you tell whether 
she is comfortable by the way she looks?” 

‘*No, not a thing! She’s always a mar- 
tyr when she’s sick, and wears an expression 
of enforced-cheerfulness-in-the-face-of-suffering- 
and-discomfort which never changes. You can’t 
tell a thing that way; you can only experiment. 
Now this morning she was restless and I asked 
her if she would like to sit in the easy-chair 
while I turned the mattress and fixed the lod up, 
and she said: ‘No, Dear, I’m all right, thank 
you’; and I haven’t the slightest idea whether 
she didn’t want to have me take the trouble, or 
whether she didn’t feel equal to the exertion.” 

‘*Why didn’t you do it anyway and find out?” 

“*Didn’t dare! Yesterday morning she said 
she wouldn’t ‘bother me’ to bathe her all over, 
and that I could go right to my sewing. But 
I insisted and went ahead, and when it was over 
she had a chill, and said through her chattering 
teeth that she had been cold ever since she 
wakened up; but that, of course, if I thought 
that she needed a bath ——’”’ 

The cheek against the pillow flushed. 

“*It certainly must be hard,” said Clara. 

“It is. I’m worn completely out, not with the 
care, but with the mental effort and irritation. 
I suppose that Mother needs something at this 
very moment, but there is no use in going in to 
ask, for she would only say, ‘No, Dear, thank 
you; go back to your friend.’”’ 

The soft, warm breeze came through the 
curtain again with stronger breath, and blew 
the door wide open so that it struck the wall 
with a sharp bang; and at the same moment 
came the tinkle of the little bell by the bedside, 

Edith sprang up eagerly. ‘‘Something you 
want, Mother?” she cried, as she entered the 
room. ‘‘Why how pink your cheeks are! Did 
you have a nice sleep?” 

‘I’ve wakened up, Dear,” said the mother, 
pressing the warm fingers, ‘‘and I think I’d 
like to sit in the chair for a while. Won’t you 
please run upstairs and get my white wool shawl 
out of the cedar chest? And I’ll have my wrap- 
per and sit by the window while you and Clara 
smooth out the bedclothes. I know she’d like to 
help you, wouldn’t you, Clara?” as that maiden 
appeared in the doorway, smiling cheerily. 
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Out inthe 
Union Pacific 
Country — 


Dining car meals and service 
“Best in the World.” 


‘ Electric Block Signals. Perfect track. 
Low round trip summer tourist rates. 
For Colorado books write 


E. L. LOMAX, General Passenger Agent 
Union Pacific R. R., Omaha, Neb. 








Bugslow ai AncricaHome Silk Embroidery 
ai $1000.00 


Prize Contest 


Make your Needle earn money. 
Turn your spare moments into Gold. 
164 Valuable Prizes, including 
large cash sums, handsome sets ot 








Design No.2. Built in California and lowa—Cost $2800 

Our handsome 112 page, 8x11 book of Bungalows, 
Mission, Colonial, English Timbered and Concrete 
houses for 1910 shows interiors, exteriors, and floor 
plans and actual cost to build, ranging from $1,000.00 
to $10,000.00. These designs are photos ot 
structures we have built throughout the country — 
not theoretical pen pictures. Special specifications 
and details of construction made to suit any climate. 


nade books. All pieces entered must be 
Price of book $1.00 prepaid. Sample leaves free. | . . Ik 
Brown Bros., Architects, 911 Security Bank Bldg., Cedar Rapids, lowa em yroidered with pure SILK. 


WE SHIP ON APPROVAL Full particulars about this big Prize Cont 


with complete list of Prizes, telling how to ente! 
without a cent deposit, prepay the freight i ] 
a and allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 
\ 4 IT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn 










and illustrations of the Special Embroidery De 
signs for this Contest, are published in the Jun 
Harper’s Bazar, (at all news stands) or a sheet 
giving conditions and rules of this Contest will 
sent free on request, by 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


51 Franklin Square New York City 


A. ournuheard of prices and marvelous offers 
\ on highest grade 1910 model bicycles. 
FACTORY PRICES 2%; 

a bicycle or 

} apair of tires from amyone at any price 
until you write for our large Art Catalog 
and learn our wonderful Proposition on 

first sample bicycle going to your town, 

RIDERAGENTS everywhere are 

making big 
money exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 

We Sell cheaper than any other factory. 

TIRES, Coa ster-Brake rear 
wheels, lamps, repairs and all sundries at ha//usual 

prices. Donot wait; write odaytiorour special offer. 

MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 8 161, CHICAGO 


Hand Painted China Pins 


Oval, Round and Bar. For Collar or Belt. 

3 DESIGNS: Roses, Violets,Forget-Me-Nots 

SIZES: 75c, $1.00 and $1.25, Postpaid 
ROSE ART STUDIOS, Rochester, N.Y. 





WE TRUST YOU 10 DAYS 
SEND NO MONEY 

Write today for this 
handsome] 4-inch,bea 
tifully curled, carefully 
selected OstrichFeather, 
any color. If you find it a |g 
bargain, remit $1.85 each 
sell 3 feathers and get your 
own Free. Enclose 6c postay 

Write for catalogue of ligh 
grade feathers. 

NNA AYERS 

Dept. 221, 21 Quincy St., Chicago 


—4 





Money back if wanted. 



















T no time can knowledge of true value mean 
more than when a burial casket isto be selected. 


National Caskets are most staunchly constructed of 
the finest materials. Whatever the circumstances, | 
the best possible selection is assured by the wide | | 
variety of designs in every grade—all of the highest 
memorial character. 


Furnished by leading Funeral Directors everywhere. 


Write for booklet‘ THE NATIONAL BRONZE” 
—descriptive of the indestructible National Bronze Casket, 
with an interesting history of the Eternal Metal. Address 
to 3 West 29th Street, New York. 


NATIONAL CASKET COMPANY 


Complete Show Rooms in following Cities : 
Albany; Allegheny; Baltimore; Boston; Brooklyn; Buffalo; Chicago; East 
Cambridge; Harlem; Hoboken; Indianapolis; Louisville; New Haven; 
Nashville; New York City; Oneida; pe aml Pittsburg; Rochester; 
Scranton; Syracuse; Washington; Williamsburg. 


We sell only through Funeral Directors 
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PALACE 
CRAWFORD 


Cooks Who Use 


Cawjord 


Man Zes 


Do the best cooking and 
do it the easiest! 








The Single Damper (patented). 
The only perfect fire and oven control. 
One motion — push the knob to 
‘*Kindle,”’ ‘‘ Bake’’ or ‘*‘ Check’’—/he 
vange does the rest. 


The Ash Hod in the base (patented), 
instead of the old clumsy ash pan ; 
the ashes fall through a chute into 
the Hod,—a// of them,—making their 
removal easy. The Coal Hod is along- 
side, out of the way. 

The Asbestos-back Oven with cup- 
joint heat flues that heat a// parts of 
the oven alike; bakes quickest, surest. 

The Patented Grates and Fire 
Box enable a small fire to do a big 
baking. 

Send for Illustrated Booklet. If Crawfords 


are not sold in your town, we will 
tell you how to get one. 


Walker & Pratt Mfg.Co., Boston, Mass. 

































**3-in- 
One” oils 
sewing ma- 
chines perfectly. 
Cleans out dirt and 
grease and lubricates 
every delicate part so your 


Sewing Machine 


works more easily, more smoothly 
andlastslonger. Youdo more work, 
better work, with half the labor. 
























Prevents rust on all metal parts; 
saves cost of expensive repairs. 
Generous trial bottle and 

new booklet free. \ 
3 IN ONE OIL CO. 


41 Broadway 
New York 
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Get a box of 


Stearns’ Electric RAT and ROACH Paste 





Guaranteed to exterminate cockroaches, rats, | 


mice, waterbugs, etc.,—or money refunded. 


2 oz. box 25 cents; 16 oz. box $1.00. For sale by 
Druggists and General Stores, or sent express 
prepaid to nearest express office on receipt of price 


STEARNS’ ELECTRIC PASTE CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 









Grape Juice, Sausage, lard and a |hundre 
hings. Place cotton bag filled wit 
i : 
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‘our quart size, price only . 
Sold on 10 Days’ Trial. If your dealer will 


not supply you order dir 
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Best Fruit Recipes, 
VICTOR M. GRAB & CO. 


wentees and Sole Manufactur 


~ i é 
1160 Ashland Block CHICAGO 


YALE FRUIT PRESS 


Unequaled for making Jellies, Jams, Cider 
iot 





1 and iron, plate 
r handy place 3.9 
nly a ° 


Money back if 
tisfied. Saves time, muss, labor and 





ve 1e. 
day for Free booklet, giving many 











prepaid for 20 cents. 


150 DeKalb Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


DAISY FLY KILLER placed anywhere, at- 
tracts and kills all flies. 

at Neat, clean, ornamen- 

; ; tal, convenient, cheap. 
Lasts all season. 
Made of metal, cannot 
spill or tip over, will not 
soil or injure anything. 
Guaranteed effective. 


Of all dealers or sent 


HAROLD SOMERS | 


i 











(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 


‘“*By Jove, he’s turned up, after all!” exulted 
Macauley, and the two women looked at each 
other with meaning, relieved glances. 

In the car, the passengers observed interest- 
edly the spectacle of a large man with a mop 
of fiery red hair, from which he had pulled a 
leather cap, bolting, dust-covered, into the car 
and up to the two prettiest young women there. 
One of these, very smartly clad in blue, received 
him with looks half gay, half pouting, and with 
a storm of talk. The other, demure in gray, 
with a face upon which no eye could rest once 
without covertly or openly returning in defer- 
ence to its charm, gave him a quiet hand and 
turned away again to wave her gray glove at the 
group of friends on the platform. 


2§3 ‘Take my chair and I’ll perch on the arm of 
Ellen’s,” commanded Pauline, ‘‘while you ex- 
plain, apologize and try to make your peace 
with us. You'll find it hard work. I may smile 
for the sake of appearances, but inside I’m really 
awfully angry. So is Ellen, though she doesn’t 
show it.” 

Thus Pauline, indefinitely prolonged and re- 
peated, with variations, interpolations, inter- 
ruptions. It didn’t matter; Redfield Pepper 
Burns heard none of it. Even with Pauline 
“*perching” on the arm of Ellen Lessing’s chair, 
her face within eight inches of the other face, she 


- was not within the field of his vision. 


“*T am sure the operation was successful,” said 
Mrs. Lessing. 

‘*One can see it in his eyes,”’ declared Pauline. 
“*T never knew hazel eyes could be so brilliant 

” 

“Tt went through,” admitted Burns ‘‘It had 
to, you know. And I had a thing to make last 
evening ee 

‘*Arthur told us about it,”’ chattered Pauline. 
“*It was like a sna ds 

‘*You didn’t miss my not coming over?” said 
Burns. He was leaning forward, his hands on 
his knees, his rumpled head near enough so that 
very low tones could reach the person to whom 
he spoke. He did not once look at Pauline. One 
would have thought that that fact alone would 
have quieted her, but it did not. 

“Indeed we did—awfully!” cried Pauline. 
le a joe? 

‘Neither did I myself, then, Mrs. Lessing. I 
miss it now. I shall miss it more whenever I 
think about it. I know of but one thing that 
can possibly make it up to me ——” 

‘*Name it! You don’t deserve it, but our 
hearts are rather tender, and we might grant 

” Pauline looked arch. But what was the 
use? Nobody saw. Even the passengers were 
watching the one in gray. Spectators always 
watch the woman at whom the man is looking. 
And in this case it seemed well worth while, for 
even the most delightful reserve of manner 
could not control the delicate color which was 
slowly mounting under the direct and continued 
gaze of the man with the red hair. The man 
himself, it occurred to more than one passenger, 
was rather well worth study. 

‘It’s always been a theory of mine that no 
woman can know a man until she’s exchanged 
letters with him for a considerable period of 
time—say a winter,’’ Burns went on. Pauline 
made some sort of an exclamation, but he failed 
to notice it. ‘‘Neither can a man know a 
woman. It’s a stimulating experience. Sup- 
pose we try it?” 

‘*How often do you propose to write to us?” 
inquired Pauline. 


’ 











2393 Now, at last, Red Pepper Burns looked at 
her. Ifshe had known him better she would have 
known that all his vows to keep his tongue from 
certain words were at that moment very nearly 
as written in water. But the look he gave her 
stung her for an instant into silence. 

‘“*T shall want to hear about Bob,’ Ellen 
replied, ‘‘all you can tell me. I have promised 
to write to him. You will have to read the 
letters aloud to him—which will give you a 
very fair idea of what | am doing. But if you 
care for an extra sheet for yourself—now and 
then i. 

‘*An extra sheet! When I am in'the mood I 
am likely to write a dozen sheets to you. When 
I’m not a page will be all you’ll care to read. 
Will you agree to the most erratic correspond 
ence you ever had, with the most erratic fellow?” 

“*It sounds very promising,” she answered, 
smiling. 

The train drew into the city station. The 
stop was a short one, for the Limited was late. 
In the rush of incoming and outgoing passen- 
gers Burns managed, for the space of sixty 
seconds, to get out of range of Pauline’s ears. 

‘‘T shall count the hours till I get that first 
letter,” said he. 

She looked up. ‘‘ You surely don’t expect a 
letter till you have sent one?” 

He laughed. ‘‘I’m going home to begin to 
write it now,” he said. 

Pauline accompanied him to the vestibule, 
where he shook hands with her forgivingly. 
From the platform he secured a last glimpse of 
the other face, which gave him a friendly smile 
as he saluted with his dusty Jeather cap held out 
toward her at the length of his arm. When he 
could no longer see her he drew a gusty sigh 
and turned away. 


$3 As he stood at the entrance of the big station, 
waiting for Johnny Caruthers and the Green 
Imp, this is what he was saying to himself: 

‘*Red, you’ve made more than one woman 
unhappy, to say nothing of yourself, by making 
love to her because she was a beauty and your 
head swam. This time you’ve tried rather 
hard to do her the justice to wait till you knew. 
Only time and absence can settle that. Remem- 
ber you found a nest of gray hairs on your red 
pate this morning? ‘That should show that 
youre gaining wisdom at last, the salt in the 
red pepper, ‘the seasoning of time,’ eh, R. P.? 
3ut by the rate of my pulse at this present 
moment I’m inclined to believe—it’s going to 
be a bit hard to write an absolutely sane letter. 
Perhaps it would be safer if I knew Pauline 
Pry would see it! I’ll try to write as if I knew 
she would. ‘ Sut by the spark I thought 
I saw in those black eyes I don’t really think 
Pauline will!” 
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“Making Good” 


— Whether applied to man or merchandise, 


both must ‘‘make good’’ or make way. 


= Dewey, for instance, ‘‘made good”’ at Manila, 
= ## and the country paid him homage. 


= With merchandise, the “KAYSER’”’ Patent 
= Finger Tipped Silk Gloves have ‘made good” 
= for over a quarter of a century. To-day they are 

the standard in the glove world, and the enor- 
= mous demand for gloves bearing the name 
= “KAYSER” attests the fact that the women of 
the world have set their stamp of approval upon 
them. Verily, they have ‘‘made good.”’ 








= “KAYSER’S”’ gloves must ‘“‘make good”’ or 
= make way for a new pair free, the guarantee 
ticket insures this. 








If any pair falls short of the “KAYSER” 
standard, or your expectations, we want the 
dealer to replace that pair at our expense. The 
guarantee ticket does this. 








= Any “KAYSER” glove that does not “make 
= good’’ must make way. 


= “KAYSER” Gloves “cost no more’”’ than 
= the ordinary kind. aetna 
= LOOK IN THE HEM 
for the name “KAYSER,”’ the hall mark by which 
the critic knows “the genuine.”’ 





Short Silk Gloves, 50c, 75c, $1.00, $1.25, $1.50 
Long Silk Gloves, 75c, $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $2.00 


JULIUS KAYSER & CO., Makers 
NEW YORK 
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Paper Napkins _ , 
Table Covers 
Lunch Sets 


are excellent substitutes 
for linen 


Hygienic, durable, finely 
creped, absorbent. 
Pure white 
or deli- 
cately 
printed 
be in Fast Colors, 
3 Floral and 
Holiday Designs 


DENNISON PAPER 
Makes ideal draperies 
for Windows, Tables 
Shelves, Dressers 
Walls 


Easy to handle because strong and 
elastic—a 10 ft. roll of Dennison’s 
will stretch to 15 ft. 34 Plain 
Shades. 44 Decorated Papers 
All effective, refined and 
serviceable 


Use only Dennison’s for 
every-day Satisfaction 


Sold Everywhere 
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The Tag Makers 


BOSTON, 26 Franklin St. 
NEW YORK, 15 John 8t.,15 W. 27th 8t. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1007 Chestnut 8t. 
CHICAGO, 25 Randolph St. 
ST. LOUIS,413 No.Fourth 8t. 






















Safest Fasteners 
for Delicate Fabrics 


If you have ever worried 
over old fashioned fasten- 
ers that catch and tear your 
clothes you will appreciate 


Prym’s 


"Se f SZ e t] 
Fasteners 

—the kind that can’¢ tear even the most delicate laces. 

No hooks—no eyes—simply two flat metal parts that 
close with a snap and stay closed till you open them. 
They give that trim neat appearance to close-fitting 
dresses. No gaping at openings. Guaranteed not to 
rust. ‘‘See its Spring’’ Fasteners are used and en- 
dorsed by Redfern and other leading dressmakers. 

Atrial will convince you. Ten cents a card—five 
sizes—silver and black. Get them from the notion 


counter in dry goods and department pint Whe, 
stores. But be sure to ~~ 
= ask for PRYM’S. » 





==] 
SPRING wm, Prym Company, Ltd. 
= Sole Agent U.S.A. 
Paul Baumann 
Reg.U.S. Pat.Off. ; . 
©-U-S-Pat-OFF 956 Church St., New York. "Me woruis aesr aranp 
























With a flavor 
like the aroma 
of sweet violets. 


Differently 
™ Delicious 


Colgan’s ‘Violet Chips’? Chewing Gum 
has a bouquet of exquisite delicacy. 
Jt is an effective aid to digestion. 
And sweetens the breath, 

And benefits the teeth, 





Round chips in a round metal box that 
preserves goodness and _ freshness, 
and keeps injurious things without. 







Insist upon COLGAN’S and avoid imitations. 
COLGAN GUM CO., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 
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MY EXPERIENCES 
IN NEW YORK 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


boarding-house we traversed quickly, silently. 
On the doorsteps with trembling fingers I gave 
Paul the latchkey. He opened the outer door 
and motioned me into the vestibule; then fol- 
lowing, he placed the key in the lock of the 
inside door and almost closed the outer door; 
then without a word he took me in his arms. I 
made not the slightest effort to resist him. 
Instead, stunned into a rapturous silence and 
lifted: in his embrace, I drew my arm closer 
around his neck with a sigh of content and con- 
fidence. 

‘*You’re going to be mine, Dorothy, mine,”’ he 
breathed. 

‘‘Why, I am,” I whispered when I could get 
my breath. ‘‘I—I kissed you back again.” 

But there was a sound outside. Suddenly 
Paul released me, and, turning the key in the 
lock, opened the inside door, and with a quick 
farewell caress pushed me into the hall. A 
second later I heard the outside door bang 
behind him. 


9388 Then I went upstairs. The halls were dark, 
but I seemed to be enveloped in a blaze of light 
as, throbbing with happy thoughts, I hurried to 
my room. There, first of all, I fell upon my 
knees and thanked God for Paul’s love. To me 
a kiss was sacred. I had never kissed any man 
till now, and from Paul’s kissing me I believed 
he wished to marry me. For a long time I lay 
awake musing on the difference which this 
evening’s episode would bring into three lives— 
three, because I did not forget Paul’s mother. 
When he told her, just at first, I feared she would 
be much displeased, but she could not expect 
him to remain unmarried always, and, if she 
must have a daughter-in-law, I thought she 
would not intrinsically object to me. That Paul 
had said nothing definite to me of marriage 
disturbed me not at all; the vestibule was not a 
suitable place. Even as it was, we had barely 
escaped the presence of intruders. The main 
thing was that he loved me; everything else 
would follow in good time. The realization that 
it would not long be necessary to plan life out 
alone was so new and so delicious that I resented 
the drowsiness that was gradually stealing over 
me, blotting out the vividness of this evening’s 
joy. But by-and-by this resentment vanished, 
too, and with a strange, sweet sense that every- 
thing was well I sank into unconsciousness. 

The next morning before I left the house, 
from the florist’s on the Broadway corner of the 
street came a box containing Paul’s card and a 
big bunch of violets. The latter I pinned on my 
coat and proudly walked up Fifth Avenue. 

Even Mrs. Grey, busiest of women, remarked 
on my appearance when I opened the office door. 
‘Are those stunning violets the cause or the 
consequence of your regal air this morning?” 
she smilingly inquired. 

I smiled back at her. ‘‘ Perhaps they’re both,” 
I said. 

‘*Well, at all events, you look as if you were 
equal to anything, and I’m particularly glad of 
it just now, for I have some work on hand that I 
don’t dare delegate to any one but you.” 

‘All right, Mrs. Grey,” I answered, giving her 
ahug. ‘I’m ready to move heaven and earth.” 

“Oh, it doesn’t require such farreaching 
effort,’’ she assured me with a laugh. ‘‘It will 
only take you to New England for a couple of 
weeks at most. I want you to go to Boston this 
afternoon, attend to some business for me in 
Cambridge tomorrow, and then go on to Bangor, 
Maine. You will probably be there for ten 
days or so, and on your way back I have another 
little job for you in a small town just outside of 
Albany. It will probably necessitate your stay- 
ing over night; if so you’d better sleep in 
Albany. ‘There isn’t a decent hotel in the other 
place.”” Then she explained the details of the 
mission on which she was sending me. 


2383 Before leaving town that afternoon I sent a 
hurried note to Paul, giving him the news and 
my itinerary, as mapped out by Mrs. Grey. 
Letters, flowers, books and candy followed me 
to each address, and doubtless by their aid I 
succeeded in doing what was expected of me. 
The day before I was to leave Bangor for Albany 
I received from Paul, by special delivery, a letter 
saying that he and his mother had been planning 
for some time to run up to Albany, and on 
account of my being there so soon they had 
decided to make their visit coincide with mine. 
It continued: 


According to your letter of this date you go 
from Bangor Thursday afternoon to Boston, sleep 
there and continue the journey toAlbany on Friday. 
In view of the hour when your train arrives in 
Albany—and right here let me thank you for 
remembering to mention it as I asked you to— 
Mother and I will take a train from the Grand 
Central that will land us in Albany in plenty of 
time for me to get her settled at the hotel before I 
go to the station to meet you. Of course you will 
be our guest, so don’t telegraph ahead for hotel 
accommodations for yourself. I’m bossing this job 
and all you have to do is to telegraph me ‘O. K.’ as 
soon as you read this. By-the-way, send the mes- 
sage to me at the Athletic Club, for we’ ve had some 
trouble about telegrams at the Meriden and I don’t 
dare run the risk of having a wire from you held up. 
And don’t write Mother, Dear. She received two 
letters with bad news from different friends last 
week, and the very sight of an envelope makes her 
nervous now. ‘That’s why she hasn’t ‘already 
written you herself; I’m the proxy in this case. It 
needed no urging on my part for Mother to agree to 
go to Albany. She is fonder than ever of you now; 
in fact, you’re a link between her and myself and 
she is almost as eager to see you as I am—and that’s 
saying a great deal. 
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BABIES REVEL IN IT! 


Mennen’s Borated Talcum Toilet Powder. Soothing, comforting. 
Prevents chafing. For Mother’s use also. 


Substitutes rob you. Insist on Mennen’s. Sample box for 2-cent stamp. 


Try Mennen’s (Borated) Skin Soap (blue wrapper). Especially prepared 
for the Nursery. No samples. 


Sold for 25 Cents Everywhere or by Mail. 


GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Orange Street, NEWARK, N. J. 


Allays irritation. 


























The Cooker 

You’ve Waited for 
N ETAL cabinet. 
4 


Aluminum vessels. 
Sanitary, sweet, clean, 
durable. No wood to 
warp and split. No 
cushions or pads 

to take up grease 
and odors. Every 


HERMATIC 


(umn em: | FPjreless Cooker 


tiful raised pattern proves that **‘THERMATIC WAYS MAKE CARE FREI: 
and lined byin- DAYS."’ Each compartinent has hinged cover; easy to get 
and outlined by : n : 

: 2D, . at any one; no heat lost. Radiators provide for all kinds of 
serts of Baby Irish ; : : 
lace F es cooking, roasts, bakes, steams, 

ace, Fron ed stewsandboils. Doesthe work and 
ther trimmed with will do it for years. Don’t get a 
; four inserts of Baby cooker until you see our bookiet and 
Trish and pin tucks, introductory money-saving offer. 
Collar and cuffs Write today. The Diller Mfg. Co. 
=p a evhaee 430 Cherry St., Bluffton, Ohio. 

> ( F t 


Irish. Closes in- 
visibly in back. Jf 
; you are not more 
D Facts Pm . than pleased with 
_ the waist we will 
refund your money. Order To-Day. Sizes 98 
32to44 Bust. Special . . . re aS Cc 
FREE Write for FREE yearly subscription to the 
e ‘‘Standard’’ Monthly Bulletin. May and 
June numbers now ready showing all the Latest New York 
Summer Styles. Write to-day — it’s free. 


| STANDARD MAIL ORDER CO. 
| 156 Wooster Street New York City 


em This 
‘ew § Real 
Hand 
Embroidered 
te, a Waist 98c 


124 Made of fine 

Imported 
Silk-Finished Lin- 
erie Batiste. 
‘oke Hand Em- 
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Wave it Yourself 

You imagine it’s 
difficult to make the 
beautiful French 
wave, now in style — 
but it isn’t. 


The Magic Curler 


enables you to wave your hair justas wellas a hairdresser 
could do it, in ten minutes, without heat or worry. 

Made of specially treated French horn, Different 
from all other curlers— doesn’t make the hair “kinky."’ 
Positively will not injure the hair. 

If your dealer can’t supply you with Magic Curlers, 
send us 25c for a card of 5 curlers, or 10c for sam- 
ple set of 2 curlers. 


MAGIC CURLER CO., 120 So. 11th Street, Philadelphia 


““WELL KEPT NAILS” 


A booklet well worth havi: 

REE, together with4 pack:ig« 
of our manicuring speci:alti 
sent on receipt of 2c stainp. 


 Lustr-ite Nail Enamel 


Gives a brilliant and lasti 
polish with the least effort 
just rub with the palm of 
hand. Nodust, pumiceorgrea 


FLORIDINE MFG. CO. 
41 Franklin Street, New York 


25c 


prepaid } 


Vlastrit 


BEAUTIFIES THE NAILS 


EDDING 


100 Engraved Invitations, $7.00; 
each additional 100, $2.00: deliv- 










































| IMPROVED 


“urry Size 


REGISTEREO TRADE MARK 














THE Maternity Skirt 
for Fastidious Women 


The refinement of modesty; graceful yet com- 
fortable. Absolutely not binding. The graceful 
*, lines remain throughout the ENTIRE WEAR- 
‘, ING PERIOD. Stylishly tailored, and made in 
every desirable shade and material. Simplicity 
7 itself, skirt is adjusted to waist measure ée/ore 

putting it on, You can never know the pleasure ff 
and comfort of the improved ‘‘EVERY SIZE”' 
Maternity Skirt until you give itatrial. Recom- 
mended by every user and leading physicians. 
Cost nominal—§7.50 up, but best at any price. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Money back within 
15 days of purchase if you are not satisfied. 


The improved patented features of this skirt make 
it superior to any garment made for the purpose 
Sold by betterclasscloak, suitan(idry goodsstores. 
ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE. Look for 
the Trade-Mark “Every Size" in the 
watst band. Lf your dealer will not sup- 
Ply you, write us at once for booklet of 
Particulars,or send us your order and 
we will fill itt DIRECT, prepaving all 
express charges to your door. 
ELITE MANUFACTURING Co, 
20 W. 21st Street, New York 


NGRAVED 


The name“ Everett Waddey Co.” has been asso- 
ciated for a generation with the highest quality 
Wedding Invitations at reasonable prices. 



















































ARDS 


Samples upon request. Our book 
on Wedding Etiquette FREE 


ered anywhere in the United States. Address, 2 South 11th Street 
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The Easy Way 
to Beauty 


Just Palmolive. 

For Palmolive works with Na- 
ture, along Nature’s own lines, to 
bring about perfect complexional 
beauty. 

The pure palm and olive oils 
of which it is composed are the 
natural foods of the skin. 

Oriental women have realized 
this for centuries—hence _ their 
beautiful complexions. 

Palmolive contains nothing 
which could harm the most delicate 
skin. It does contain just what the 
skin needs to develop that softness 
and delicacy which mean perfection. 


A million women know that 
Palmolive is the perfect soap for 
all the family and every toilet use. 
Full-size cake at all dealers, 15c. 

Send me two 2-cent stamps for a copy 
of my instructive booklet —‘“‘The Easy 
Way to Beauty.” It is full of valuable 


suggestions regarding the care of the skin 
and hair. 


With it I will also send you a liberal 
sample cake of Palmolive to try. 


President 


B. J. JOHNSON SOAP CO. 
322 Fowler Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 











Short Taiks on “Fashionable Cleanliness.” 
“The Crown Has It” 


BATHODORA 


y is a feathery powder. 

Travelling Size, 4 Th. @ Sift a little in the bath and 
the water instantly becomes 
soft, pure, perfumed and stim- 
ulating. The pores are opened 
and cleansed, and the result- 
ant tonic to the skin gives you 
adelightfully rested sensation. 

Bathodoracleanses, beauti- 
fies, scents and preserves the 


skin. 

@ The Bathodora Bath thus 
becomes a great help to good 
looks and smart appearance. 

@ Hundreds of thousands of 
well-groomed peopleare using 
Bathodora daily. WHY NOT 
YOU? 

In 2 sizes and 4 odors: Rose, Violet, 
Crab Apple and Mitcham Lavender 
Sold at Dept. and Drug Stores 
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If you do not find it readily send us 10c. and 
dealer’s name and we will mail you Generous Sachet 
Sample (enough for two baths) and also our very 
interesting ‘‘Fashion Book of Perfumes.’’ 











Crown Perfumery Co. of London 
Dept. V, 30 East 20th Street, New York 




















Button over regular diaper. No pins required. Keep baby's 
dresses dry and sweet. Adjustable, cannot slip down. Easily 
washed, will not harden or crack. Aseptic and liygienic, will 
not irritate the most delicate skin. Made from Stork Sheeting. 
Contain no rubber. Price 50 cents. 

CAUTION: Our registered trade-mark appears on inside 
——mas Of the waistband of every pair of Stork Pants. 
look for it! If your dealer does not carry Stork Goods, we 
will send them postpaid on receipt of price 
FREE: For dealer's name, a Baby Sponge Bag 
mamas Imade of Stork Sheeting. Also booklet. 


THE STORK CO., Dept. I-J, BOSTON, MASS. 
, Also Makers of Stork Absorbent Diapers, etc 


























Keep the Tots Well and Happy—in 


“TUDO Play Suits 


and Sleepers 
Ankle or knee length, of materials such as 
you would choose—strong, firm,neat. Cut 
and workmanship make them worthy to be 
worn by your child. No ragged edges; all 
seams neat; button-holes strongly worked; 
buttons secure. Just try ONE—money 
back if not ALL you desire in a pretty, 
comfortable, safe, labor-saving Play Suit. 
Ages 44,1,114,2 years, Soc; ages 3,4,5,6 
years, 65c; ages 7, 8, 9, 10 years, 75c. 
Ask Your Dealer for TUDORS 
= If he cannot supp/y, send us price (state age 
wented) and we will send, together with free copy of charm- 
tny illustrated story book, ‘Tudor Tales for Tiny Tots.’’ 
JONES BROS. GARMENT CO., Dept. A, Dubuque, lowa 


Makers of Holdown Sleeping Garments for Men and Women 
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MY EXPERIENCES 
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From this I inferred that Paul had told his 
mother, and that, from her coming to meet me, 
she was reconciled. Accordingly it seemed that 
I had nothing left to wish for now, and I sent to 
Paul at the Athletic Club the message he desired. 

The work in Bangor was finished half a day 
earlier than the schedule anticipated, and from 
long and careful study of time-tables I found 
that I could make connections that would enable 
me to reach Albany in the early morning of 
Friday, instead of the afternoon; thus ample 
opportunity would be afforded to go to the 
village indicated by Mrs. Grey, accomplish my 
work there, if fortune favored, and return to 
Albany within forty minutes of the time when I 
was due, according to the other plan, and the 
forty minutes’ margin was on the right side, too. 
This later arrangement would have the advan- 
tage of leaving me with a clear slate when I met 
Mrs. Forsythe and Paul, and from that time till 
Monday afternoon, when I was expected in 
New York, no thought of business should intrude 
upon the holiday. To decide upon this plan was 
to act on it at once. Everything worked like a 
charm, even the weather contributing its share of 
sun and warmth and the sweet breath of spring. 


288 Thus it came about that on Friday afternoon 
I sat in a corner of the railway waiting-room at 
Albany when Paul Forsythe walked in. I can 
see him now; not only the women, but the men 
as well, turned to look at him. As for me— 
unobserved, I seized upon the luxury of watch- 
ing him, thrilling through and through at his 
signs of eagerness as he eyed the clock. 

Then a shrill voice called out: ‘‘Incoming 
Boston express! Track number seven,” and he 
started for the door leading to the train-shed. 
I stole after him and just outside the door caught 
up with him. ‘Paul,’ I said softly. 

Even in the crowd he heard me. At the look 
in his eyes as he turned to welcome me a warm 
wave rushed up from my heart to throat and 
forehead. A few words explained my arrival 
ahead of schedule time. ‘‘And my work’s all 
done,” I said. 

He took my traveling bag and led the way out- 
side; there he put me in a cab, told the driver 
the name of the hotel, and sprang in himself. 
Then he leaned back, studying me through 
half-closed lids. 

‘*How is your mother ?” 

‘Mother? Very wellindeed.” In his empha- 
sis I caught a trace of agitation which deepened 
my own embarrassment under his continued 
gaze. Throughout our short drive to the hotel 
I was conscious of some strangeness in Paul, 
and in myself of some instinctive shrinking. 
As we entered the hotel this was intensified. It 
was inexplicable, and half angry, half ashamed, 
I took myself to task. At the Meriden I was 
accustomed to pass in and out with Paul as 
unconcernedly as I went to business every day. 
Why should I be so disconcerted by mere change 
of environment? Paul’s mother was waiting 
upstairs for us now. But the embarrassment 
remained, 


9353 In the elevator I noticed that Paul was very 
pale. As we emerged on the fourth floor he 
motioned me to the right and paused an instant 
to suit his step to mine. Half-way down the 
corridor a door opposite opened suddenly and a 
woman darted out. I halted with a quick sigh 
of relief, supposing that it was Mrs. Forsythe on 
the lookout for her son and me. This was the 
way she often did at the Meriden. Turning 
with both hands outstretched I found myself 
face to face with an utter stranger. 

‘*Oh, pardon me,” I exclaimed. ‘‘I—thought 
it was a friend.” | 

At the sound of my voice Paul, who by th's 
time was a little in advance, hastily turned 
back. ‘‘Did you see somebody you knew?” 

I shook my head. ‘“Aren’t we—almost there?” 

‘‘Half a minute more,” he answered, falling 
into step with me again; and the next I knew he 
had unlocked a door and was ushering me into a 
sitting-room. Then he closed the door very 
quietly, and leaning back against it, put both 
arms around me and drew me close, asking with 
a tremulous smile as he bent his face to mine, 
‘Will this do as well as the Mead vestibule ?” 

But the response was not the same. I slipped 
away from him and looked around me in be- 
wilderment. ‘‘Why—your mother, Paul?” I 
stammered. 

‘‘Oh, that’s all right. Mother isn’t here— 
just now,” he explained a little incoherently. 
‘«Said she had some shopping to do.” 

‘*Well, all the more reason, then——” I began. 

3ut he cut me short with, ‘‘ Dorothy, haven’t 
you confidence in me?” 

‘‘Why—of course Ihave. But what a strange 
question!” After a pause I added, ‘‘Someway 
everything seems strange today.” 

‘It won’t, if you’ll only trust yourself to me,” 
he murmured pleadingly, coming close to me 
again. 

But instinctively I recoiled. At this recoil his 
manner changed. With sudden fierceness he 
lifted me high in his arms, then sank down ona 
chair, forced my head back on his shoulder and 
kissed me again and again full upon the mouth. 
I fought desperately. ‘‘That’s not fair. Let me 
go,” I gasped. ‘‘I hate you.” 

‘Hate me, do you? Well, pretty soon you 
won't,” he muttered, and fell to kissing me 
again. But someway, just how I do not know, I 
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Bookcases 


Are designed by artists 
and built by craftsmen. 








They are satisfying to 
everyone who knows 
good furniture. 


The prevailing styles are 
Colonial 

Artcraft (modern Mission ) 
Chippendale 

Standard. 


Made of oak and mahogany 
in the popular finishes. 


Our 1910 Style Book 
will be mailed for the asking. 


On sale with merchants in 
the United States and Canada. 


Where not represented we sell 
direct, also from our own retail 
stores in New York, Chicago, 
Boston and Philadelphia. 


The prices are uniform. 


Wie Nidcey Co 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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You would 
like them 
in your 
home 








O.H.L. WERNICKE 
Father of Sectional 
Bookcases—Prest. of 
The Macey Company 













Strawberry 
Ice Cream 
(Bee Recipe Below) 


Delicious Hot-Weather Dessert 
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Cooling, seasonable, dainty Strawberry Ice Cream—BUT smoother, 
more keenly satisfying to eye and to the taste than any you have ever 
eaten, because prepared with Cox’s Instant Powdered Gelatine. 

When made with this gelatine, ice cream is richer, firmer—more 
genuinely attractive than it is possible to make in any other way. 

Try this popular dessert, but be sure you make it the “‘Cox’’ way— 
and remember that this is only one of countless desserts, jellies, custards, 
puddings, savories, etc., you can make unusually good with 


COX’S perirea Gelatine 


The ideal summer dessert material. 


Simple and easy to prepare. 


Refreshing, 


wholesome, doesn’t tax the digestive system; shortens your time in the kitchen. 


-——— Recipe for STRAWBERRY ICE CREAM. Try it 


6or 7 persons. % oz. (1 heaping tablespoonful) Cox’s Instant Pow- 
dered Gelatine; % Cupful (1gill) boiling water; 1 quart strawberries; 
lpint (2cupfuls) whipped cream; 1 pint (2 cupfuls) milk; %lb. (1% 
cupfuls) sugar; 2 tablespoonfuls lemon juice; 2 eggs; red coloring. 
Pick the strawberries, sprinkle over them three tablespoonfuls of 
the sugar, let stand in a cool place for one hour, then rub through 
asieve, Makeacustard with the two eggs, milk and remainder of 
thesuyar. Dissolve theGelatine inthe water; strain intothe custard 
and allow to become cool; then stir into the fruit pulp, add the 
lemon juice, red coloring and cream. Freeze, and when frozen 
allow to ripen for two hours. 
Serve in dainty ice cups topped with a ripe strawberry. 














Cox’s Instant Powdered Gelatine is made from only the very 
best materials obtainable, underthe cleanest conditions possible. 
For sixty years it has been the standard gelatine of the world, and 
the one to be depended upon where purity and quality 
are essential. Dissolves instantly in boiling 
water—is the same as the former 
Cox’s Refined Sparkling Gelatine. 
=< 
>- 
> 


Cox’s Manual of Gelatine Cookery 
is FREE. Send postal and we will mail you copy 
Over 200 delicious dishes —easy, simple recipes. 


Cox's Instant Powdered Gelatine 4s 


suld everywheretn Red, Whiteand 
Blue checkerboard boxes. Two sizes. 


THE COX GELATINE CoO. 
Dept. B, 109 Hudson Street, New York 


U. S. Distributors for 


J. & G. COX (Limited), Edinburgh, Scotland 
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“GAUZRIB- 


THE UNDERWEAR SENSATION 


Something entirely new. The most unique 
and stylish underwear ever made. In quality, 
fit and finish “Gauzrib” is “the newest of 
the new ” in lingerie. 

“Gauzrib” is exclusive. It is unlike any other 
underwear, anywhere, at any price. We are 
originators of both machines and fabric, and 
we know. It is finer, softer and more delight 

fully glove-fitting than any other. And it is 
durable. You can launder it again and again. 
“Gauzrib” is just full of elasticity. It gives 
with every movement of the body. It is the 
finest, smoothest, silkiest underwear fabric 
ever nade. The undervest you see above—a 
size five—fitting a 36 bust, will stretch to 
nearly 40 inches, and yet so fine, sheer and 
filmy is it that you can pass it through a wed- 
ding-ring as illustrated. Think of it! 


HAND-MADE LACE FINISH 

The superb “Gauzrib” finish is something to 
take your breath away. Real/lhand-crocheted 
Jace, every stitch of it—costing in itself more 
than you pay forthe average undervest. There 
is nothing like “Gauzrib” anywhere. 

These statements are made by a reliable 
company andaretruthful. “Gauzrib’” Under- 
wear for women is made by the makers of 
Cooper’s celebrated “Spring Needle” Under 
weir for men, the kind you see advertised so 
often. The machines which make the 
“Gauzrib” fabric are just perfected. 

Cooper’s “Gauzrib” Underwear is not yet 
for sale at your dealer’s. It is too new for that. 
But you can secure the “Gauzrib” Undervests 
from us direct by ordering quickly. The price 
is $2.00 each, charges prepaid, and they are 
worth it. Send check or money order at once, 
if you would make sure of your order being 
filled. Our present output is limited. Better 
send today. 


COOPER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Department ‘‘L,’’ Bennington, Vermont 


Manufacturers of Cooper's famous ‘‘ Spring Needle’’ 
Jnderwear for men. 





Reautifully illustrated booklet on request. 








































A 
CHAUTAUQUA 


NURSE 


Miss Cora H. West, of Troy, N. Y., one of several 
thousand efficient graduates of this school, f 


BECOME A NURSE 


Our entire method, including study and 
practice, taught by correspondence 


E have trained thousands of | 
women, beginners and practical | 
nurses, in their own homes, to earn 


$10 to $25 a week. 
If you desire a larger sphere of influence, greater 





independence, and betterremuneration, send for our 9th 
annual 56-page Year Book, explaining our method, 
with stories of actual experience by successful nurses 
<> The Chautauqua School of Nursing <> 


315 Main St., Jamestown, N.Y. | 














SEND US 25c— 


(And 10c Postage) 
for our big $1.00 book of plans. 


“Low Cost 
Modern Homes” 


showing houses from $1,500 to 
——— é $3,000. All new designs, 
“PALATIAL MODERN HOMES” 15th edition, 
with houses from $3,500 to $20,000. Price 25¢ and 
12c postage. 

“COTTAGES AND BUNGALOWS,” (68 small 
houses $300 to $9,000) Our price 25c and 5c postage. 

“CALIFORNIA BUNGALOWS,” (60 real bun- 
galows and summer houses, $500 and up.) Sent for 25c 
and 5c postage. 

Art in Architecture—$1 per year. (lhe best magazine 
published.) 


J.H. DAVERMAN & SON, Architects 











Est.1882. 169 Murray Bldg.,Grand Rapids,Mich, ——! 
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succeeded in freeing myself at once. With blaz- 
ing eyes I faced him from the middle of the room. 
He rose from the chair, put his hands in his 
pockets, and planted himself directly between 
me and.the door, still watching my flushed face. 
‘*You didn’t hate me that evening in the 
vestibule.” 

This reference brought vividly to mind the 
ideal I had so long cherished, the hope trembling 
but recently in my heart, the joy that for the 
last two weeks had been trying its wings. ‘‘Ah, 
that was a different man,”’ I moaned. 

‘No, the very same,” he said. 

‘*Then I’ve never understood you.” 

“*You haven’t, and it’s high time you should. 
That’s why we are in Albany.” 

This superior tone was the last straw. I drew 
myself up to my full height. ‘‘ Will you kindly 
explain just what part your mother is to play? 
Is she in the secret, too?” 

‘*My mother is in New York.” 

For a long moment I looked at him, slow 
understanding dawning on me. ‘‘So this— 
this—is what you meant?” I walked to the 
threshold of the half-open door that led to the 
next room and glanced in. It was a bedroom. 
Then I turned back to the man who was watch- 
ing every expression of my face. Through a 
blur of scorn I said, ‘‘And you have lied 
deliberately.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘If you choose to 
call it that, yes. I acknowledge I deceived you. 
But I did it for your good and you'll willingly 
admit it before we leave this place.” 


283 At this I caught up my traveling bag and 
started for the door leading to the hall. But he 
was there before me. ‘‘Unless you open that 
door and let me go at once,” I said in a voice 
that was my own and yet seemed very far away, 
‘“*T shall telephone downstairs for help.” 

“*T don’t think you will,” he answered very 
quietly, ‘‘for you’re too sensible a girl not to fore- 
see the scandal that would cause. It wouldn’t 
matter so much for me, but you can’t afford a 
scandal. We are on the hotel register as man 
and wife.” 

In the intensity of stillness the words seemed 
to be alive. I trembled from head to foot. ‘‘I 
wonder if you know how I despise you, Paul 
Forsythe ?” 

‘*That’s not my name in Albany,” he protested 
smilingly. ‘‘I am Peter Flint. And don’t for- 
get your own. You are Mrs, Peter Flint for the 
present, Dorothy.” 

I stood looking at him. ‘‘I am here alone 
with you,” I said. ‘‘What more have you to 
Say ? és 

‘A great deal,” he returned calmly; and 
then, motioning to a chair, ‘‘Sit down. First of 
all, I want to tell you that you have no reason to 
be afraid of me. I shall not even try to kiss you 
against your will again. It was only because I 
had lived for two weeks on the memory of your 
sweet surrender when I saw you last that your 
unresponsiveness just now made me forget my- 
self. But that is over nowand I apologize. Next 
time you’ll come to my arms willingly.”” There 
was a pause, but I gave no sign of hearing him. 
‘*T mentioned a little while ago,” he resumed in 
the same even voice, ‘‘that you didn’t under- 
stand me. And you don’t understand yourself 
either, Dorothy. I want to help you to do both. 
I’ve had this in mind ever since we met last sum- 
mer at the seashore. Now I’m going to be very 
frank with you: I have no intention of marry- 
ing you or anybody else. Mother has nobody 
on earth but me and I owe it to her to remain 
single, and, anyway, I prize my liberty; but 
that’s neither here nor there. Liberty does not 
preclude friendship—friendship of rare flavor 
and quality.” There was another pause. ‘‘Are 
you listening ?” 

“*Ves,” I said, but my tone told him nothing 
more. 

‘*As a rule I have a horror of women under 
twenty-five. They’re crude and raw and the 
edges stick out. You’re twenty-two, but despite 
your crudity the fine material is evident. There’s 
a very appealing freshness about you and a zest 
for life that’s worth cultivating. But it requires 
cultivating; all this vivacity, this verve, this 
overeagerness must be toned down. You lack 
poise; you need experience. Ten years from 
now—if you have the right training in the mean 
time—you’ll be a woman to be proud of.” 





$3 He said more in the same strain, watching me 
narrowly meanwhile—as I understood, although 
I never raised my eyes—for some indication that 
his peculiar form of flattery was having its effect. 
And it was: it was turning me toadamant. But 
he didn’t perceive it: all his subtlety was gone. 
Had he spoken one word of genuine affection 
temptation might have assailed me; I might 
have forgiven the lie by which he had decoyed me 
there, had anything else rung true. But this is 
not a story of what might have been. The abyss 
of insincerity so startlingly disclosed, the cold- 
bloodedness, the consummate egotism of the 
man freed me from the thraldom of the flesh, 
while at the same time it revealed the gravity of 
the danger which confronted me. 

In his promise not to attempt to kiss me against 
my will again I trusted no more than I 
believed his vainglorious assertion concerning 
my willingness ‘‘next time.” In other words, I 
was not, under the circumstances, afraid of 
myself, but I was afraid of him, and appreciated, 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 59 
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lets your body breathe. 
ventilated fabric quickly absorbs and 
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Gives perfect Effect 

Where Nature has been 
less kind to one woman 
than another, in the mat- 
ter of endowing her with 
a good figure— 

Where there is little 
of the development which 
is so necessary in order 
that she may dress in the 
prevailing fashion—these 
deficiencies are amply 
provided for in the 


H. & W. 


“Dress Form” 
Corset Waist 


This Corset Waist is made 
doubly welcome — with the 
necessity for having a good figure to meet the 
present and incoming styles. It forms the figure 

it gives the slim woman a bust without requiring 
her to wait for a natural development— which the 
wearing of this Corset Waist augments. It has 
all the health qualities of a waist, with all the 
figure improving qualities of a corset—H. & W. 
“Dress Form” will be found at all corset depart- 
ments or sent prepaid on receipt of price. 

18-inch to 26-inch waist measure Price $1.50. 
Illustrated booklet sent free on request. 


The H. & W. Co., Newark, N. J. 
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| Ask for Catalog by Number Only 
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E give the retailer’s profit on dress silks to 
you instead of to him. Do you realize that this 
is from 40% to 50% of the wholesale price? 
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excellent, pure silks and we will immediately send you samples 
and prices—generous samples from which you can judge 
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return the samples to us. 


We absolutely guarantee satisfaction to all customers. 
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The Greatest of all Beautifiers y 
A Luxurious toilette necessity—cooling, refreshin 1 
assuring a clear, refined, delicate, summer compl 
It is prepared from purest materials—beau- 
tifying without injuring the skin. It is 
The Complexion Powderthat / 
clings—the only one put up ina Wooden 
Box—retaining all its delicate perfume 
until entirely used up. Five colors, Flesh, 
White, Brunette, Cream and Special Pink. 
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No Room is Complete 
Without a Mantel 


It helps to furnish as nothing else can. 
A HARDWOOD MANTEL, fin- 
ished like the woodwork of the room, is 
always in perfect harmony with the deco- 
rations and combines beauty with utility. 
WOOD MANTELS are made in all 
styles and at all prices, from the plain and 
severely simple, suited for the modest 
cottage, to the most elaborate and richly 
carved—in all the popular hardwoods, 
—also in Colonial style finished in flat 
or enamel white. 

“Why Wood Mantels?” 
—a beautifully illustrated booklet, showing many styles of 
WOOD MANTELS — will be sent to anyone thinking of 
building, remodeling or decorating. Address WOOD 
MANTEL MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 

H. T. BENNETT, Secretary 
Room 1220, State Life Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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If there were a quality 
mark for China, as there 
is for sterling silver, no 
worthier one could be found than thz 
which designates the w 

Rosenthal wares. 


orld-famous 
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It is displayed on the most 
beautiful, artistic and durable 
china at the better class of 
stores. Look for it. Send 
for booklet ‘‘How toChooge 
China,’’ Free if you will 
give your dealer's name. 
Pictured here tis the 
DONATELLO shape, as 
applied to dinner sets; 
may be had plain orina 
variety of decorations. 


Geo. Borgfeldt & Co. 
Sole Agents 
U.S. and Canada 
113 E. 16th 8t. 
New York 


FREE prere's.. 


Pianos shown in actual 
colors of the woods. Illus- 
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construction of Purcell 
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I want to send a copy to every 
musician and lover of music. Send 
me your name and address. 

I. S. PURCELL 
16 Western Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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Dainty, Healthy Things for Baby 


that are not expensive. Shown in my beautiful 
illustrated Summer Catalog. Sent FREE with 
List of Raby's First Needs in plain envelope 
to every mother or prospective mother. 

Spic-n-Span Garments for boys, girls up 
to 14 years atattractive prices, also listed in catalog. 
All goods sent postpaid. Guaranteed satisfactory 
ormoney back. Catalog Free. Writetoday. Send25c 
tor 30long or 12 short patterns, illustrated directions. 


MRS. ELLA JAMES, 101 Union Bldg., Syracuse, N.Y. 
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ues. Send lock of hair and we will send on 
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PARISIAN HAIR COMPANY, Dept. 25, Chicago, Ill. 
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too, in every tingling nerve that I must not 
betray the fear, the loathing, he inspired. I 
had angered him once today; it would be folly 
to rouse his wrath again. Yet what was I to 
do? How could I get away? In the fixity of 
my musing I did not at once perceive that Paul 
had ceased speaking; but at length the quiet of 
the room penetrated to my consciousness. 

Presently he spoke again. ‘‘You’d better 
take off your hat.” 

‘*All right,” I replied. 

‘*That’s the way to talk,” he cried exultantly. 
‘*T always knew you were a thoroughbred.” 

To gain time I walked over to the mirror. He 
followed, and as I raised my hands to remove 
the hatpins his fingers closed on mine. ‘‘Let 
me,” he said. There were several hatpins and he 
was a long time finding them. I longed to sink 
through the floor, but reminded myself that this 
was no time to dwell on the impossible; I needed 
all my wits to seize on any opportunity that 
might be offered for escape. 


28 While he still hunted for the last hatpin, 
whose head was embedded in the tulle beneath 
the hat-brim at the back, a sharp knock sounded 
from the direction of the room beyond. With a 
muttered imprecation he rushed into that room, 
flinging wide open the connecting door. In the 
mirror I could see clear across the other room, 
and, as Paul opened its outside door to admit 
the messenger, I caught sight of a passageway. 
This, I understood at once from the position of 
the rooms in a corner of the house, was at right 
angles to the main corridor. Instantly I darted 
to the hall door of the sitting-room. Beyond it 
lay the main corridor, avenue of escape! I 
waited till Forsythe began to parley with the 
messenger, and then cautiously turned the knob. 
The door was locked. Furthermore, the key 
was gone; doubtless Forsythe had removed it 
soon after our entrance when I was preoccupied 
with wondering where his mother was. A 
moment later he called from the other room, 
‘“*Come here a minute, Dorothy. The florist’s 
boy has brought something you will like.” 

I obeyed and found a huge box of roses 
addressed to ‘‘Mrs. Peter Flint.” ‘‘I ordered 
these for you this noon and then forgot all about 
them,” he said. 

Something told me to feign delight. ‘‘Oh, 
thank you, thank you,” I cried, and then with 
eager question and comment turned to the 
florist’s boy whom—I couldn’t have told why— 
it was my one thought to detain. 

Just then there was a ring at the telephone 
which was in the sitting-room. ‘‘Suppose you 
answer that,’”’ suggested Forsythe, ‘‘while I pay 
the boy.” 

But I buried my face in the fragrance of the 
flowers. ‘‘Oh, I can’t leave these,’ I mur- 
mured, faint with the vision of escape which was 
now revealed to me. 

‘“‘Well, never mind,” he _ rejoined good- 
naturedly, as one who, confident of success in the 
main issue, can afford to be magnanimous. ‘‘The 
boy will wait.” 


2398 After that it seemed a thousand years till 
Forsythe stepped into the sitting-room and I 
heard him at the telephone. Then with hands 
that trembled I flung the roses at the boy. 
‘‘Here, hold them,” I managed to find voice to 
say. 

The next instant I was gone. Down the pas- 
sageway I sped clinging with one hand to my 
hat, which was insecurely fastened by the single 
hatpin which had bafiled the man’s search. 
Whether I really, or only in imagination, heard 
a door open and an angry voice calling after 
me I do not know. Under a vague impression 
that the elevator was a long way off and that I 
mustn’t meet the elevator boy I veered sharply 
to the left at the first turning, but, catching sight 
of people coming down that corridor, I fled in 
the opposite direction, not knowing where I 
went. Soon I came upon a stairway and breath- 
lessly ran all the way to the ground floor. 
There, fortunately, I found myself in a quarter 
of the house far removed from the office and 
the entrance through which I had passed with 
Paul. A door stood open. I dashed into the 
street. 

Hailing a cab that happened to be passing I 
told the driver to take me post-haste to the 
railway station, but I spoke so rapidly that he 
couldn’t understand and there was some delay 
till he found out what I meant. To me this delay 
seemed interminable, but it was probably only 
a short space of time until, at breakneck pace, 
we were rattling through the streets. Huddled 
in the hansom I suddenly remembered that se 4 
purse was in my traveling bag in the hotel. 
However, in a chamois-bag, which I always car- 
ried when traveling pinned inside my shirtwaist, 
was money enough to pay the cab-fare and buy 
a ticket to New York. 

Arrived at the railway station I learned that a 
train was leaving for New York almost instantly. 
With a glance at the ticket window, where I had 
no time to take my place in line, [rushed through 
to the platform, past the blinking gateman and 
scrambled up the steps of the rear car just as 
the train pulled out. After traversing three 
coaches I found a seat and sank into it in a state 
bordering on collapse. 

At first I could not think of anything; then 
all at once it seemed to me that in my face he 
who ran could read the story of the day and 
find corroboration in my lack of ticket, luggage, 
gloves. But furtive inspection assured me that 
my fellow-passengers were absorbed in their 
own affairs and indifferent to mine. I breathed 
more easily and by-and-by regained a sense of 
values. What mattered it that I had no ticket? 
I had money enough to pay the fare. As for 
luggage—as for gloves? Luggage! Gloves! 
Tears of relief and gratitude welled up in my 
eyes. What mattered anything on earth but the 
one fact of escape! 
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Sold Nowhere Else 


JAMES S. COWARD 
264-274 Greenwich Street, near Warren Street, New York 











EVERY DAY—A DAY OF REST 


Nearly every family spend four or five months of their 
lives either on the porch or on the lawn. Some homes have 


ther or a Mother well advanced in years, who are com 
i 





pe 


ay in their chair, others may be 
confined through sickness or accident— give them more 
comfort. Get them an ‘* Old Hickory " chair and let them 


like the gentle sway 


enjoy that elastic, springy feeling 
No home is too rich or too poor 


of the young tree itself. 
to have an “ OLD HICKORY ” 
chair, settee, swing ortable. If your ‘‘ bones ache’’ or 
you have that ‘‘ tired feeling '' then learn what comfort 
really is, by sitting in an ‘‘Old Hickory’’ chair. Then 
You'll know what 
it is to enjoy that gentle, springy feeling no 
other chair can give. You'll like it for its ar- 
tistic and rustic simplicity —its comtortable 
; - i 
breath of the woo is. TRADE 
% Old Hickory,’’ our trade- D HICK 
mark, we burn into every piece OF HAIR Ry 
of furniture we make Please C 
write for our beautiful new 48 i 
page catalogue. Writeforittoday. MARK 


The Old Hickory Chair Co., Dept. A 6, Martinsville, Ind. 


you wil) know what an easy chatr is 

















Visit ‘* Wonderland’’ 





before you go to Europe. 
see this year that world of canyons, cataracts, geysers and hot springs, 
which lies so close at home, in our own country. 
cent coaching trip, incomparable climate 


the great region of scenic surprises 
Or, if you’ ve seen the Old World, 


Fine hotels, magnifi- 
over a mile above the sea. 


Northern Pacific Railway operates through Pullman sleep- 


ing cars direct to the Park bound- 


ary at Gardiner Gateway, the official entrance, daily during the open season, June 15 to Sep- 
tember 15,1910: Make the trip tothe North Pacific Coast this year over the ‘*Scenic Highway 
through the Land of Fortune’’ and take in the Park en route. 
June 1 to September 30 and Special Convention Fares on numerous dates during the summer. 


Send for ‘‘Land of Geysers’’ booklet, Yellowstone Park folder and full particulars of fares and train service. Souvenir book mark 


and picture post card free if you mention THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. Address A, M. CLELAND, Gen. Pass. Agt JN. A Ry, St. Paul 


Summer Tourist Fares effective 
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Try It On 


SALADS 


and obtain that piquancy so 
often lacking in salad 
dressings. Use 


LEAS PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 






Soups, Fish, Steaks, Roasts, 
Chops, Game, Gravies, 
Chafing Dish Cooking, 
Welsh Rarebit and many 
other dishes are greatly im- 
proved by its use. 


Imitators have always failed 
to get the delightful flavor 
of Lea & Perrins Sauce. 


Shun Substitutes. 


JOHN DUNCAN'S SONS, Agents, N. Y. 

















wl you like gelatine desserts, here’s one 


that will delight you. If you don't like 
gelatine,you will have to when youtry this. 
S ] F Enough to 
amp e F@C make one pint 
No guesswork in preparing it. No failure 
in results. It comes all ready measured for 
you. Four envelopes in each regular 
package. Each envelope contains exactly 
and always the quantity to make one pint. 
Whole package makes 1-2 gallon. Dis- 
solve in boiling water or milk, 
add sugar, fruit or flavor, cool 
and serve. Simple, isn’t it? 
Minuteman onevery package. 





Send us to-day your grocer’s 
name and ask for sample to 
make ONE PINT and Minute- 
man Cook Book— BOTH FREE, 


MINUTE TAPIOCA CO. 
46 W. Main St., Orange, Mass. 











Ice Cream Without Churning 
YOU can make smooth, velvety ice 

cream in a few minutes and without 

back-breaking labor if you use 


The Automatic Ice Cream Freezer 
No Turning of Crank Required 





Ice Cream, sherbets, frozen puddings, water 
ices, made without trouble or labor, with 
| The Automatic Freezer. 

| Light, compact,uses less ice and 
requires no labor to operate. 

SIZES 

3 pints, $3.00; 2 quarts, $3.50; 
3 quarts, $4.00; 4quarts, $4.50. 
Special Offer Se24 us 


your order, 


| | with draft or money order, 
| f for The Automatic Freezer. 

i Jse it ten days —then, if you 
are not pleased with it—if you 


are not satisfied it is the best 
freezer you ever used — re. 
turn it and we will refund 
your money. Order today. 


Treman, King & Company 


Ithaca, N.Y. 
Write for Free Booklet. { 
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You should have a copy 
of our new catalogue, 
which we will send you on 
receipt of a postal mention- 
ing THE LapiEs’ HoME 
JOURNAL. Wecan supply 
you with all materials for 
OIL,WATERCOLORand 
CHINA PAINTING, 


The Fry Art Co. 
41 West 25th St., N. Y. City 
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THE NEW THING IN 
HER HEART 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


guests would certainly come, and to the world- 
famous rose-garden into which Mary Alice 
could also look from her window in the far 
wing. Not the least delight of her new 
quarters, however, was that they were high 
enough up so that from them she could overlook 
the sheltering ilex trees which made these fa- 
mous gardens possible, and see the Channel ships 
a-sailing. 


$2358 Mary Alice dined the first night of the house 
party with the Duchess’s older children, and 
then went back to her room to sit at the window 
and ldok down on the terraces where, after a 
while, some of the man guests came to smoke. 

It was late, but the twilight still lingered. 
Mary Alice could not tell who many of the men 
were, but she could see the King, and she watched 
him interestedly as he paced up and down. She 
had been told how no one must speak to a King 
until the King has first spoken to him; and she 
felt that at best it must be a dreary business— 
being a King. 

Presently, though, in the thickening shadows 
she saw a form that made her heart stand still. 
Could it be? She was probably mistaken— 
madly mistaken—but something in the way a 
man down there carried himself made her 
think of Godmother’s little drawing-room in 
far-off New York and a man who was ‘“‘playing 
the game.”’ But the King was talking to this 
man—talking most interestedly, it seemed. She 
must be mistaken! 

Nevertheless, when the men had all gone in 
she put on a white shawl and slipped down on 
to the terrace. She felt as if she must know, 
and, of course, she couldn’t ask, for she did not 
know his name. 

The terraces were deserted and she paced up 
and down undisturbed, trying to assure herself 
that Godmother would probably have known if 
he were in England—his last letter had been 
from the Far East—and especially if he were 
coming here. There were times, as she reminded 
herself, when she was continually seeing him; 
out of every crowd suddenly his tall form would 
seem to emerge; in the loneliness of quiet places, 
as by miracle, he would seem to be where a 
moment ago she knew there was no one. Then 
a sense of separation would intervene, and for 
days she would be given over to the belief that 
she was never to see him again. Tonight was 
doubtless just one of the times when, for no 
reason that she could understand, he seemed 
physically near to her. 


$3 She was standing very still in the shadow of 
an ivy-grown pillar, looking up at the Pole star 
and wondering if he in his wanderings might 
not be looking at it, too, when a man’s voice, close 
beside her, made her jump. It was an unfamiliar 


voice. ‘‘Star-gazing?” it said pleasantly. She 
turned and recognized the King. 
‘‘Yes, Your Majesty,” she answered. At first 


she thought she was going to be frightened. Then 
she remembered the secret, and before she 
knew it she was deep in conversation with the 
King. 

As she talked a puzzled expression she could 
not see came into the King’s face. He had a 
wonderful memory for names, a memory which 
seldom failed him, but he couldn’t place this 
girl, And it was dark, too; so he couldn’t see 
her. But he liked to hear her talk. She had 
that rare thing, in his experience, a fresh, sweet 
viewpoint. The bloom of enchantment was 
still on life for her, and as he drew her out he 
found that she was refreshing him as nothing 
had done for a weary while. 

Then Kingly obligation called him indoors 
to join the throng whose everlasting sameness 
palled on him almost unendurably. Something 
he said made Mary Alice feel this—made her 
see, as in a flash, a girl who had gone home once 
from a party and wept because life was so dull. 
She was sorry for the King! 

‘‘T seldom forget a name,” he said, ‘‘but I— 
before we go in won’t you please remind me of 
yours ?” 

Mary Alice laughed. ‘‘Your Majesty has 
never heard my name,” she said, ‘‘and I can’t 
goin; I’m not of the party.”” And she explained 
how she happened to be there. 

“*T see,” he said. ‘‘I shall have to thank the 
Duchess. I have had a most refreshing quarter 
of an hour.” 

“*l’m glad,” said Mary Alice simply. ‘‘I felt 
afraid, at first—as nearly everybody does, I 
suppose. And then I thought how dreadful that 
must be—to have every one afraid of you, when 
you’re really a very nice, gentle person—I 
mean—well, I guess Your Majesty knows what 
Imean. AndthenI remembered my secret Pe 

**Secret ?” 

And so, of course, she had to tell. It was rather 
a long story, hurry as she would, because the 
King interrupted with so many questions. But 
she wouldn’t tell what the secret was until 
**the very last thing.” 

‘*Um,” said the King, when she had finally 
divulged it. That was all he said, but the way 
he said it made Mary Alice know that the secret 
was right. 

VII 


HE next day was full of activities which kept 

the house guests far afield. But Mary Alice 
had an exciting day at home, for the King had 
spoken to the Duchess about her and asked to 
have her presented to him that evening. 

The Duke and Duchess had spent a fortune 
on the entertainment of their King; had pro- 
vided for his beguiling every costly diversion 
that could be thought of. But they had not 
been able to give him anything new and they 
felt that he was enduring the visit amiably 
rather than actually enjoying it. It remained, 
apparently, for the Girl from Nowhere to give 
him real pleasure. 

So the Duchess—secretly sympathetic—left 
orders with her French maid that Mary Alice 
was to be made ready to see the King. 

Mary Alice chose the simplest thing that 
rigorous French maid would allow and kept 
as close as possible to her own individual and 
unpretending style. But even then she was a 
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MANGE Nn | moonff{||\ MOLD 

~~ Knox Gelatine 

thickens the soups and gravies, y 

N makes the ices and ice creams y 
ROSE | smoother and richer, and is i ORANGE 
PUDDING N the basis for delicious salads, yf JELLY 
N desserts and candies, Ma 
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SPONGE 


GELATI 7 
(HIGHEST MEDAL WORLDS FAIR. 
PACKED BY 


CHARLES B. KNOX CO. | 
JOHNSTOWN. NY. USA. 





CREAM 


FRUIT 
SHERBET, 


PEACH 
SNOW 
BALLS 
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M4 Send for our new book N 
“Dainty Desserts for Dainty N A R 
Sent free for your grocer’s N M. SH 
Pint sample for 2c. stamp and 
grocer’s name. 

Charles B. Knox Co. 

” 113 Knox Avenue 

N Johnstown, N.Y. 
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Theonlygarment 


For the Slender Woman 
Sealdlare™iwsioranir 4,078 


lining, produces 
yee: the stylish full 
y S bust, straight 
4 ’ waist and long 
hip. No pressure 
on heart, lungs or 
stomach. Braces 
theshoulders, ex- 
pands the chest 
naturally. 


os 








\ Ask your dealer for 
} “SAHLIN,” and 
/ look for the name, 
whichis your guaran- 
tee. Order from us 
if he cannot supply 
you. Money re- 
funded if not satis- 
factory. 


| ie \(om 
No clASPS - “ ey, 
No HOoKs - pap -No EYELETS 2 a 
NO STRINGS - NO HEAVY STEELS Pee” Hg 
ma 
For medium, medium tall or tall fig- \ 3] ene 
\ 


ures. Made in medium or light 
weights. 


Give actual waist /% a, = 
measure, bust measure desired, om) 


length from armpit to waistline. / /* "y 
Medium style $1.00. Long SH 4 
hip $1.50. Postage 14c. ef 

Write for our interesting free fashion booklet. $1.50 
THE SAHLIN COMPANY | 


1402 W. Congress St. Chicago {tri 














Fleur De Lys Brand | ¢@& 
IR NETS 
There are no more reliable hair nets on the market than 
the Fleur De Lys Brand. Every net is thoroughly 
ible fringe net. Tearproof; good, 10c. 

“‘Con-Tour.’’ Extra large, all-over pouch net. 
Send coin or P. O.orderifunable to buy of local dealer. 


trustworthy. Four kinds, in: 

“Turbanne.’’ Extra large, all-over, pouch 
style of ‘Coiflure. Co ctn cee erie, Gee 
Poirier & Lindeman, Dept. A, 459 Broadway, NewYork 
















Black, L’t, Med. and D’k Brown, Blonde, Grey, Auburn 
‘‘Coro-Net.’’ Extra large, all-over, invis- 
net, with drawstring and pins, adapted to 10c 
Grecian style Coiffure. A-1 quality, 10c. 
‘Le Chic’’ series. Humanhair. Siall,15c. ; 
20c.; large, 25c.; extra large, 35c 


medium, 











Visit New York and See the Most Wonderful 


City inthe World. $15.00 will pay all your expenses for 
three days’ stay, including hotel bill, meals, guide to 
see the wonderful buildings, millionaires’ homes, old 





| churches, Wall Street, Stock Exchange, Coney Island, 
| etc. Special attention givento women unescorted. W rite 





for particulars to Tourist Department of HoTEL 
EARLE, 103-105 Waverly Place, New York City; or 
THE JUDSON, 53 Washington Square, New York City. 


‘GENUINE 


PANAMA 












HAND 
WOVEN 






Rare Bargain in 
Genuine Panama Hats 


Panama Hats more popularthan ever—allthe rage 
this summer, By importing large quantities we can 
sell direct to user for this surprisingly low price. These 
hats are warranted genuine all hand-woven; un- 
blocked, and can be worn in that condition by Ladies, 
Gentlemen and Children. Easily blocked in any shape or 
Style. Just as serviceable as the $10.00 kind; the difference 
only in fineness of weave. Assorted sizes. Weight only 2 oz. 
Sent prepaid, $1 00 Order today. Satisfaction Guar- 
on receipt of ° e anteed. Supply Limited. 


PANAMA HAT CO.., Dept. X, 830 Broadway, New York City 






















BELDING SILK 


Guarantee Tags 
on garments 
SAVE MONEY 


Read the 
Tags 


Read our : 
big ‘ 
sees 
THE WEAR 4 oias tit 
SHOULD THE LUNING GIVE UN-~ 
SATISFACTORY WEAR. RETURN THE 
GARMENT TO US, EXPRESS PREPAID, 
TO CETHER WITH THIS TAG ANDO WE 
Witt RE‘UNE WITHOUT CHAROE 


BELDING BROS. & CO., 
Silk Manufacturers, 
526-528 BROADWAY, 
New York City 








BELDING BROS & CO. 


ARK 





Our free Book “The Precious Fibre” will help 
you buy silk safely. 
Address our New York Office, Dept. N. 
BELDING BROS. & CO. 











( Q DE LONG CO. 


Write for 
Free Samples 


Your Hair Won’t 
Shake Loose 


no matter what the 
exercise, if you use 








) HAIR PINS 


The De Long 
Hook and Eye Co. 






















} Philadelphia 
> 
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“Elon 








The Package 
with the 
WHITE BAND 








KITCHEN BOUQUET | 


GIVES A DELICIOUS FLAVOR AND RICH COLOR TO SOUPS, SAUCES, GRAVIES, ETC. 


USED BY LEADING CHEFS AND 
EMINENT TEACHERS OF COOKERY 





BLSAMPLE FREES 


THE PALISADE MFG. CO. 
85 Clinton Ave., West Hoboken, N. J. 
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“DOMESTIC” 


The Marks of Toil 


are honest but unsightly. Keep 
your hands soft and white while 
attending to household duties. 

DOMESTIC Rubber Gloves draw 
on and off easily and will give long 
service, being made of purest rubber. 
They protect the hands from stains, 
infections and broken nails. Every 
woman should wear them. 

It is much easier to slip on a pair 
of DOMESTIC Rubber Gloves than 
to spend hours trying to scour the 
grime from your hands. Our gloves 
outlast many pairs of the ordinary rub- 
ber gloves, and are worth double the 
price we ask for them. 

Your Druggist Will Have Them 
BOOKLET FREE 


The Seamless Rubber Co. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Makers of “‘ Kantleek Hot Water Bottle” 











YOUR BABY 
Must be Kept Warm with Soft 
“NON -NETTLE” 


WHITE FLANNELS 


Ordinary Flannels frequently cause suffering that baffles 
both mother and doctor. It is the poisonous nettles that 
iake thetrouble. Our method keeps them out and there 


are No Nettles in Non- Nettle White Flannel. They are 


the softest, smoothest, finest, best wearing and best wash- 





ing Flannels in the world. (25c.to $1.00 yard.) Wesell 
direct to mothers. Beware of imitations. ‘‘Non-Nettle’’ 
is ste a every half yard on selvage and we do not 


sell to dealers. 
Send for | No advertising 
on wrapper 


Free Sample Case |" """?"""_| 


This case contains sample books of Flannels, Antiseptic 
Diaper, and Rubber Sheeting, complete line of Baby 
White Goods, Speci=1 Dimity and Long Cloth Bargains, 
etc., etc. Also large illustrated catalogue showing 50 
styles of Embroidered White Flannel, Infants’ Complete 
Outfits ($5 to $25), Separate garments, Rubber goods, 
and hundreds of special articles for expectant mothers 
and the new baby. All free. For 25 cents we will in- 
clude a complete set of Modern Paper Patterns for baby’s 
first wardrobe. Every wanted pattern for plain and fancy 
dresses, kimonos, cloaks, the new skirts and pinning 
blankets that fasten without buttons or pins, shirts with- 
out shoulder or arm hole seams, etc., etc., with compre- 
hensive illustrated instructions telling quantity of mate- 
rial needed for each garment. If you care for your 
baby’s health and comfort write us today. 


THE LAMSON BROTHERS CoO. 
Established 1885 TOLEDO, OHIO 
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Mum 


takes all the odor 


out of perspiration 


All through the hottest sum- 
mer day and evening ‘‘Mum’’ 
keeps body and clothessweetand 


clean. It lasts from bath to bath. 
Easy to use. Does not injure 

clothes or irritate the skin. Does not 

check perspiration or clog the pores. 
Has no odor of its own, but gently 


neutralizes all odors of the body. 
25c at drug- and department - stores. 


If your dealer hasn't ‘‘Mum,"’ send us his 
name and 25 cents, and we’il send it postpaid. 


MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 


FAY ‘Ideal *incs 


High Grade — Hip Length. Button at waist — 
Save supporters. Quality and style for health, 
comfort and economy. Never sag or come 
down, Superior yarns and dyes—all weights 
for women, girls and boys. 25c to 50c. 
FAY KNI Regular style hose for boys 
and girls. Special style with 
large expansion tops for women. Extra wear- 
ing, fine fitting ankles and feet. 25c to 40c. 
FAY S for men. Special wear. None 
better. Least darning. 25c 
and 35c. Fully guaranteed. Try a_pair. Buy 
of your dealer or by mail. Folder Free. 
PAY STOCKING CO., Box 104, Elyria, Ohio. 


























THE NEW THING IN 
HER HEART 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 60) 


pretty resplendent young person as she stole 
timidly down to find the Duchess and be pre- 
sented to the King. 

The guests were assembled in the great 
drawing-room, and Mary Alice was frightened 
almost to death when she saw the splendor of 
the scene and realized what part she had to 
play in it. 

hen in a daze she was swept forward and 
presented, and found herself looking into eyes 
that smiled as with an old friendliness. So she 
smiled back again and soon forgot the onlookers, 
answering His Majesty’s kindly questions. 


%8 He turned from her, presently, to speak to 
some one else, and Mary Alice caught sight then 
of a face she knew. For an instant she stood 
staring. For an instant he stood staring back, 
as unbelieving as she. 

Then: ‘*You seem to be on friendly terms 
with His Majesty,” he said. ‘‘Have you showed 
him how to play the game, too?” 

‘*No,” Mary Alice answered, “but I’ve told 
him the secret.” 

As soon as they could they escaped—those 
two—out on to the terrace where the stars were 
shining thickly overhead. 

“*On one of those—those times in New York 
when we talked together,” he said, ‘‘you told 
me that when something very marvelous had 
happened to you and you couldn’t believe you 
were awake—that it was really true—you asked 

our godmother to pinch you. It—er—wouldn’t 

9€ at all proper for me to ask you to please pinch 
me, but if you know any perfectly proper equiv- 
alent I wish you'd do it.’ 

“ve pinched myself,” she returned, ‘‘and 
it seems I am awake. So I judge you must be 
too.” 

‘*Then how, please de 

And she told him. 

ang you don’t know yet who I am?” 

cenT 

So he told her. ‘‘I warned you it was nothing 
interesting,” he said; ‘‘it is just my work that 
people are intere sted in. I don’ t belong in 
there,”’ indicating the great house, ‘‘any more 
than you do. They like me for a "novelty, be- 
cause I’ve dared and suffered, and because, as 
things turned out, I was in a position to do what 
they are pleased to call a great service to the 
Empire. I wish I liked them better—they want 
to be very kind to me, and I was born of them, 

so they like me the better for that. But I’ve 
been in the wilderness too much—I can’t get 
used to these strange folk at home.” 

ar used to think I couldn’t get used to strange 
folk,’ Mary Alice murmured, ‘‘but I seem to 
have got on fairly well for a Girl from Nowhere. 

‘Was it the secret?” She nodded. ‘‘When 
may I know?” 

‘*I—I can’t tell.” 

‘*You told the King.’’ 

‘“‘He seemed to ne e ‘d it so. 

‘Don’t I need it? 

“*T—I can’t tell.” 

He seemed discouraged, and as if he did not 
know what next to say. _They strolled in silence 
over to where she had been standing the night 
before when the King spoke to her. From within 
the great house came the entrancingly sweet 
song of a world-famous soprano engaged to pour 
her liquid notes before the King. 





”» 


WS3 Mary Alice stood very still, drinking it in. 
When it ceased she stole a look up at the bronzed 
face beside her; the light from a window in her 
far wing of the house fell full on that rugged face, 
and it looked very stern, but also very sad. 
Mary Alice’s heart, which had been exultant 
only a short while ago, began suddenly—in one 
of those strange revulsions which all hearts 
know—to ache indefinably. This hour would 
probably be like those other brief hours in which 
he had shared her life. ‘Tomorrow or next day 
he would be gone; and forever and forever the 
memory of these moments on the terrace, with 
the stars overhead and that exquisite song in 
their ears, would be coming back to taunt her 
unbearably. 

She made up her mind that before he went 
out of her life again she would tell him the 
secret; so that, at least, wherever he went, 
however far from him the rest of her way 
through life might lie, they would always have 
that thought in common; and whenever it 
came to help him, as it must, he would think 
of her. 

Timidly she laid a hand upon his arm. He 
had been far away, following the trail of long, 
long thoughts, and her touch recalled him 
sharply. 

‘*What is it?” he asked. 

“‘T—I want to tell you the secret.” 

‘*T don’t think I want to know,” he answered 
rather shortly. 

‘““Why—why ——” Mary Alice faltered. Her 
lips quivered and her eyes began to fill. “I 
must go in,” she said. 

He put out a hand to detain her, but either she 
did soe see it in the dark, or else she eluded it, for 
in a moment she was gone, across the terrace 
toward the lighted French windows of the rooms 
of state. 


83 How she managed to get through those next 
few minu tes until she could find the Duchess 
pate ask to be excused Mary Alice never knew. 
All of her that was capable of feeling or caring 
about anything see med to he ive left this part of 
her that wore the Duchess’s lovely white gown 
and scarf of silver tissue, and to be out on the 
dark terrace under the ae starbeams with a 
tall young man who spoke bitterly. This girl in 
the sheen of white and silver to whom the King 
was speaking kindly was some one unreal and 
ghostly who acted like a real live girl, but was 
not. 

As she hurried along the great corridors toward 
her room in the far wing Mary Alice felt that 
she could hardly wait to get off these tr: ippings 
of state; to get back to her old simple self again, 
and bury her head in her pillow and cry and cry. 
She wished with all her heart for Godmother. 
But most of all she was sick for home, for 
Mother and the unchanging sitting-room. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 62 
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isis” Lady SUOE 


The woman who follows the styles 
closely is as easy to please with the 
American Lady Shoe as the woman 
who thinks less of style and more of 
comfort. One gets style plus comfort—the 

other comfort plus style. 


They both get a quality that is 
shoe at the price. 


not obtainable in any other 





This American Lady Shoe is one of the season’s most attractive styles. It is a two button 
strap, patent leather made on the popular Hebe last. Ask your dealer to show you this shoe. 
If this style isn’t what you want, you will have no difficulty in finding a style that will suit you 
in his varied stock of American Lady Shoes. 


Send for a free copy of our new booklet, 
** Footwear Fashions for Spring and Summer.’ 


‘HAMILTON, BROWN SHOE CO.—St. Louis— Boston 





“— & Co. 





BABY’S CLOTHES 


Of course you want the daintiest, prettiest little garments you can find. 


Babywear is Our Specialty 
and has been for many years. We furnish everything you can think of, for the com- 
fort and adornment of infants, from a single, inexpensive article to a complete outfit. 
There are dainty litthe Nainsook Long Slips, edged with embroidery, at 45c, to 
Complete Layettes at $17.75 

— $25.00 — $50. 00 — $100. 00. 

These and every desired article for the wardrobes of infants and children Cinclud- 
ing toilet and nursery requisites) are fully described in our large ILLUS 


TRATED CATALOGUE, which we mail, FREE, upon receipt of request. 


Our Long Distance Shopping Service 
which gives its entire attention to orders received by mail, is as satisfactory as a personal visit 
to our store. 


Dept. 1, 60-62 West 23d St., New York 


£0 vay SHEETS AND 
~“~<"{ BELLOW CASES 


Economy of the most satisfactory kind is found in Pequot Sheets 
and Pillow Cases. For not only do they far outwear the ordinary kind 
but they Jaunder more easily, they launder better; and they never 
turn yellow but always retain their fresh, pure white look. 
Pequot Sheets and Pillow Cases make a woman proud of the 
appearance of her beds. 

Made by Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co. 


PARKER, WILDER & CO., BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


HAS BEEN BUILT IN 1290 C ] 
Lhis Home FLINT, MICH, FOR omplete 
Heating, plumbing, electric wiring included; painted and papered through omp to move in 
- forts able, convenient, well-built house, designed by an expert in low-cost homes We have ours« A 
It this house TWENTY-FIVE TIMES and sold it at this price at a fairprofit. With ourPRACTICAL 

— orking Plans and our complete DETAILED Specifications, any good contractor can do the same for 
you. This is only ONE OF A SCORE of perfected, tested plans we offer, and which we are proving 
daily with ourown money. Weare BUILDERS As Well As Architects. That's the secret. We 
offer you HOMES that cost less than mere houses. The difference is in the skillful arrangement— in 
the economy of space and construction—in the careful thought we have given every little detail 
Every day we make THEORY $1 brings, prepaid, our splendid big ‘* Book of Low-cost 
work out in actual PRACTICE. Homes’ costing from $650 to $2500. Write today for our 
SAFE-GUARDED Building Proposition and our liberal guarantee. Start today toown a HOME. 
Circular mailed free. 


THE MICHIGAN CONSTRUCTION CO., Box 10, FLINT, MICH, 
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CHOPS EVERY VARI 


OF FOOD 


One Like 
This in Your Kitchen? 
TWO PARTS ONLY 


NO KNIVES TO ADJUST 
NO KNIVES TO SHARPEN 
NO KNIVES TO LOSE 
instantly changed to cut Coarse, 


One Adjustable Cutter Medium, Fine or Extra Fine 
without taking the Chopper apart or inserting extra blades. 
80 Simple — So Easy to Operate— So Easy to Clean 
Absolutely Sanitary. Price $1.50 
Ask your dealer, If hecan’t supply you, write us. 
Free The ‘* Steinfeld’' Cook Kook contains 100 choice 


selected recipes. Salads — Sauces — Prepared 
Meats —Entrees—Desserts, etc. Write us for acopy. 


STEINFELD BROS., 620 Broadway, New York 
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Has “That We pay 


Clean Smell” . 
which distinguishes 
5c 


itfromordinary soaps. 

The odor of LIFE- 
At Your 
Grocers 
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BUOY associates itself 
with utter clean-ness 
and wholesomeness. 


For Toilet 
Bath and Shampoo 


Lifebuoy is the most satisfactory 
of all soaps. Cleans and disinfects 
at the same time. Prevents the 
infection of cuts an 
scratches which 

may become 

Poisoned, 4 


Made by 


Lever Bros. 
Company 


Cambridge, Mass 
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THE NEW THING IN 
HER HEART 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 61) 


‘“‘He” had seemed disappointed to find her 
here. And she? Well! she was sorry she had 
seen him. In New York, where she had not even 
known his name, he had seemed to belong to her, 
in a way, by right of their common sympathy 
and understanding. Here, among all these 
tog who were his people, who delighted to 

onor him, he seemed completely lost to her. 

After a weary while Mary Alice got up and 
sat by the window, looking across to the main 
part of the great house and wondering which of 
the darkened windows was his, and if he had 
dismissed her easily from his mind and gone 
comfortably to sleep. The early dawn breeze 
was blowing from the sea when she dozed into 
a brief, dream-troubled sleep. 

Only the gardeners and a few of the house 
servants were about when she went downstairs, 
through the still house and out on to the terrace 
toward the sea. She had hung the white and 
silver finery carefully away, glad to feel so far 
divorced from it and all it represented as she did 
in her gown of unbleached linen crash which she 
and Godmother had made. 

“I’m like Cinderella,’ she reminded herself 
as she buttoned the crash gown, ‘‘Godmother 
and all. Only her prince loved her when he saw 
her in her finery, and mine despised me. I sup- 
pose he thought I was a silly little ‘climber’ try- 
ing to get out of the chimney-corner where I 
belong. But I think he owed it to me to let me 
explain.” 


22383 There was a cove on the shore whose shelter 
she particularly loved, and she was going thither 
now, as these bitter reflections filled her mind. 
The tide was ebbing, but the thin, slowly- 
widening line of beach was wet and she had to 

ick her way carefully. She was so mindful of 

er steps, and, under all her mindfulness, so con- 
scious of the ache in her heart, that she was not 
noticing much else than the way to pick dry 
spots; and she had rounded the rocky corner of 
the cove and was fair into her favored little nook 
when she saw that it was occupied. A man sat 
back in its deepest shelter, looking out to sea. 
He started when he saw her, and she looked 
back as if calculating a flight. 

“*Please don’t go,” he begged, rising to greet 
her. ‘‘I was unpardonably rude to you last 
night and it has made me very wretched. You 
have no right to pardon me, but I hope you 
won’t go away without letting me tell you how 
sorry I am.” 

‘‘T—it was nothing—I pardon you—I think I 
understand,” said Mary Alice weakly. 

He shook his head. ‘‘ How could you—who are 
so gentle—understand?” Mary Alice looked 
about to protest, but he silenced her with 
a commanding gesture. ‘‘I’ve been so much 
with savages that I’ve grown savage in my own 
ways, it seems. But—it was like this: You 
taught me a game, once. It was a charming 
game and I was glad to learn. But we could 
play it only twice, and then I had to go away. 
And after I went I—I was always missing the 
game; always wanting to play again. At what 
you called ‘candle-lightin’ time,’ wherever I was 
—in strange drawing-rooms, on rushing express 
trains, on ships plowing the seas, sitting about 
campfires in the wilderness—I’d always seem to 
see that little, dim-lit room in your New York, 
and you kneeling beside me on the hearthrug, 
with the firelight on your face and hair. I’ve 
always been a lonely chap; but after that I was 
lonelier than ever. I used to think I couldn’t 
bear it. Then, last night—how shall I tell you 
how I felt? I’d comforted myself, before, with 
the dream that some day I might get back to 
New York, to that little room at ‘candle-lightin’ 
time,’ and find you again, and forget everything 
in all the world but that you were there and | 
was with you, kneeling on the hearthrug and 
making toast for tea. And when I saw you, all 
white and silver glitter, talking to the King— 
the dream was gone. There wasn’t any girl on 
the hearthrug in New York; there was only 
another girl of the kind that always makes me 
feel so strange, so ill at ease. It was only night 
before last that I learned I am to go away again 
directly, to the Far East, for the Government; 
and I was so happy, for I thought I’d go the 
westward way and see you again in New York. 
Then, suddenly, I realized that you were gone— 
not merely from New York but from the dream. 
And I was surprised into rudeness. That’s all. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for June 1910 


hether you oun a Freezer- 
or are about to buy one- 
you should know these Facts 

















HE woman who has had experience 
with the ordinary ice cream freezer 
—with its continual breaking and balking 
and delay—will most appreciate why the 


Snow Ball 


steel Freezer 


Frame 
Is Conspicuously the Best Ice Cream Freezer 
in Structure and Principle ever offered 
to the American Housewife. 


It Freezes Quickest because of the long, narrow can, 
insuring greatest possible freezing surface. 

The Framework is of Stamped Steel, designed like 
a bridge —absolutely unbendable and unbreakable. 
All locks and catches are likewise of stamped steel. 

The Pail is Proof to Rotting — Made of Vir- 
ginia White Cedar, the wood world-famous for 
lasting quality. Some others use pine, treated 
with chemicals. When this wears off, the bot- 
tom falls out or a stave loosens and the freezer 
becomes worthless. 

Our Hoops are Specially Welded and Sunk 
in Grooves. They cannot fall off; they will 
not rust. 

The Snow Ball is Absolutely Sanitary; its 
construction is plain and simple, without inac- 
cessible corners or crevices. No place for germs 
to develop. 

Triple movement; beaters are diamond shaped 
and perforated, insuring smooth, rich cream— 
and cream that is evenly frozen. 























Note the long, narrow 
can, the improved pad- 
dle and the stamped 


steel frame, locks, etc. 


Snow BALL STEEL 


4 
Ys rE 


Up-to-date dealers everywhere can show you the Snow Ball 
—or can get it for you quickly. Write us if you have any diffi- 
culty. A helpful recipe book, “‘Frozen Desserts,” free to 

anyone on request. 


RICHMOND CEDAR WORKS, 300 Orleans St., Richmond, Va. 
Makers of the Majestic Washing Machine 
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it you really want to 
know some delightful new 
summer desserts—send for the 
book. It tells about charlottes, 
~~. custards and creams made with 


\ Kingsford'’s Corn Starch 


to blend with sweet and acid fruits 
and berries. Also fruit tarts and 
berry pies — excellent rules for 
strawberry short-cake and dainty 
cakes for summer evening tea. 


@The best cooks in the land have 
contributed their pet recipes. 
@ The book is free. Send your name ona 
postcard for Cook Book ‘‘A’’— ‘‘ What a Cook 
Ought to Know About Corn Starch’’—168 of 
. the best recipes you ever tried. 
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most elaborate knitting and 

crocheting. 232 pages with 

185 illustrations of handsome 
and useful articles you can 
knit A dollar book for 25 cents at dealers’ or by 
mail. Beauty and durability depend upon the yarn, 
SO always be sure to get the best— 


Columbia Yarns 


Our Columbia ‘‘ Lady Jane’’ is anextra-fine yarn 
specially adapted for shawls, sacques, infants’ 
afghans, and all the daintiest and most 
delicate articles. ook for the 
Columbia trademark on label 
around every skein. 


Columbia Yarns 
Philadelphia 











Let MeSend You Ve Reapia, 


At Factory Price. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or no 
charge. Saves 80 
per cent. on fuel, 
time and work. 
Pays for itself 














FIRELESS 
COOKER 


» . 
ina month or O8 30 Days’ Trial 
two. No experience needed. Boils, 
Steams, Stews, Roasts, Bakes, Fries. 
GENUINE ALUMINUM COOK- 
ING UTENSILS FREE. Also 
metal composition Heat Radia- 
tors; can’t break or crack. 
Send for free book and 125 
Splendid recipes to-day. 


WM. CAMPBELL CO. 


Dept. 13, 220 21st St., Detroit, Mich. 
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him bob up suddenly in quite another quarter 
and in what seems like quite another character.” 

‘Not if that person has been a kind of—of 
lodestar to you, and you have been steering your 
course by—by her,” he said. 

Mary Alice flushed. ‘‘Now, I think you 
ought to let me tell,”’ she began, with downcast 
eyes. 

And so she told: how she had come there, 
and how she had stayed like the little mouse 
under the Queen’s chair, and how glad she was 
to have seen from a distance a little of this 
splendor and great society, and how gladder still 
to hang her borrowed white and silver away and 
be done with it and all it stood for and go back to 
her gown of crash and her chimney-corner place 
in life, ‘‘which I can now see,” she added, ‘‘is 
the place for dreams and sweet companionship.” 

**And when I get back will you be there?” he 
cried eagerly. 

‘*When you get back I will be there,” she 
promised. 

After that they sat and talked for long and 
long, while the blue sea sparkled in the summer 
morning sun. When, at length, they rose to go 
there was a light that never shone on land or sea 
in his face and in hers. There had been no 
further promises; only that one: ‘‘When you 
get back I will be there.” But each heart under- 
stood the other, and she rejoiced to wait further 
declaration of his love until he could, according 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 63 














Necco SWEETS 


| TAKE HOME A BOX OF LENOX CHOCOLATES 


Or if some other kind is preferred, you will find it among 

the 500 other varieties of NECCO SWEETS. 
Made where every condition is conducive to purity and 
cleanliness. Always sold under the NECCO seal. Say 
**NECCO” and you can’t go wrong. At all leading dealers. 


/ ||| NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., Boston, Mass. 
Original and Genuine 


NOT in any MILK TRUST 
ALTED MILK 


| ad O R L I C K’S MA Food-Drink for all ages. 


Rich milk and malted grain extract in powder Better than Tea or Coffee. 
A quick lunch Keep it on your sideboard at home. 


Others are Imitations —Ask for Horlick’s — Everywhere 
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N ew Idea ae Fevitis 


Couch Hammock 
The Perfect Couch Hammock 


Embodies every comfort and advantage of the 
Couch Hammock, with the addition of the important 
feature of being easily transported, Taken apart and 

ut together in a minute, without the aid of nuts, 
olts or screws. So simple in construction a child 
can handle it. 

When folded, hammock can be packed in an ordi- 
nary trunk. Size of hammock when in use, 6 feet 
long by 2% feet wide. When rolled up it measures 
36 inches by 14 inches. 

The supporting stand is very strong—made of fine 
quality steel. It also folds compactly. 


The New Idea Couch Hammock 
is guaranteed to give the maximum degree of com- 
fort with the greatest ease in transporting or setting 
up, and to be exceptionally strong and durable. It is 
the ideal hammock for the home or outing purposes. 

The hammock is made of extra fine quality heavy 
duck. Can be had in White, Khaki, Green, Red or 
Fancy Striped Effects. 

The New Jdea Collapsible and Portable Couch 
Hammock was designed to be and 7s the highest 
achievement in the modern hammock, and your 
money will be cheerfully refunded if it is not as rep- 
resented. It can be obtained from your dealer, or if 
he cannot supply you, write to us direct. 


Upon request, we will gladly send you, free, our 
illustrated booklet and price list. 


The New Idea Collapsible and 


Portable Couch Hammock 
is also supplied with a specially designed awning as 
shown in illustration. This awning can be so ad- 
justed that it will keep the hammock in the shade all 
day long. 





D.W. SHOYER & CO., Dept.B, 394 Broadway, New York 


Makers of the ‘‘Acme’’ High Art Hammocks 
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This new Vest 
has an attract- 
ive improve- 
ment, not 
found in any 





The of the old- 
Cumfy style vests— | 
Way the ‘‘can’t- ff 


slip’’ shoul- 
der straps. 


i The Cu:mfy-Cut 

 — is so scientifically 

|) om ss fashioned that, no mat- 

= ter what position the wearer 

takes, the straps positively cannot 

slip off the shoulders—a feature every woman 
must appreciate. | 

Knit of finest materials, and so beautifully | 
shaped in bust and back, that it conforms to fj 
the figure with delightful elasticity and smooth- 
ness. Daintily trimmed. 

The Cumfy-Cut is, without a doubt, the sum- 
mer undergarment that you can wear with comfort. 
The next time you buy a vest, be sure 
it’s the Cumfy-Cut— our label sewed 
on every garment. Sells for 5c, 
25c, 50c, and upwards. 
Cumfy-Cut Union Suits have 
the **can't-slip’’ straps, in addi- 
tion to other desirable features. 

sk your dealer for the 
Cumfy-Cut. If he can’t supply 
you, write to us, and we will see 
that you are promptly supplied. 

Our Handsome Booklet, in 

colors, is yours. Send 

your Dealer’s name for it. 


BOYCE, WHEELER & BOYCE 
342 Broadway, New York 





The Old Way 














An extra guest room 
Den, parlor, living room, end of hall, or any room 
in the house, can be instantly changed into a bed 
the overnight visitor. 


room for 











Back of davenport lets down 
and forms a perfect box-mattress Davenport 
—the best kind to sleep on. Mattress is B d 
always exposed to purifying light and air. e 

And you have a real —no hard ridge down the 
center. Head and foot boards full width of mattress. 
You sleep with covers tucked in. Spare bed clothes 
kept in dust proof wardrobe beneath seat. 

Get our 90 page catalog illustrating Davenport Beds, 
Slumber Chairs and Morris Chairs — sent Free, Post- 
paid, with name of nearest Streit dealer, if no Streit 
agent near you, we will supply you direct. 


THE C. F. STREIT MFG. CO., 1043 Kenner St., Cincinnati, 0. 

















EVERYTHING FOR THE BABY 
Dainty and Exclusive Apparel Made in Sunny, 
Sanitary Rooms by Expert Seamstresses, 
Send 2ct. Stamp for Latest Catalog m Plan Wrapper 


BABY( RAFT 180 State Street — Springheld; Mass. 





























THE NEW THING IN 
HER HEART 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 62) 


to his tender fancy, make it to her as in his 
‘*dream come true.” 

On the beach as they stroijled back it was her 
eyes—shining with a soft new radiance—that 
first caught sight of something; her fancy that 
first grasped its significance. 

‘*Look!” she cried. In a bowl-like hollow of a 
big brown rock the receding tide had left a 
little pool of sea-water. ‘‘It’s left behind—this 
bit of the infinite, unresisting sea!” she said. 
‘““Who knows what far, far shores it’s come 
from? And now here it is, and the great Mother- 
sea’s gone off and left it.” 

He smiled tenderly at her sweet whimsy. 
‘The great Mother-sea will come back for it at 
sundown,” he reminded her. 

‘*Yes—yes”—perhaps it was the coming 
separation between them, too, that made her 
voice quaver so s mpathetically — ‘the infinite 
always comes back for us. But we don’t always 
remember that it will! That is such a little bit 
of the great sea. Maybe it never was left alone 
before; maybe it doesn’t know how surely the 
waters that left it behind will come back for it 
this evening. Maybe it’s—it’s lonesome. I—I 
think I know how it feels.” 

**And I,” he said. 

‘*Next time you feel that way will you re- 
member this brown rock and the tide that is so 
surely coming back tonight?” she asked. 

“Indeed I will,” he told her. 

‘*And so will I,” she went on. ‘‘And I’ll try 
to remember, too, that perhaps it was put here 
for us to see and think of when we need 
encouragement—just as, I dare say, we are 
left behind, sometimes, so that other lonely folk 

may see us and be reminded that ” She 
stopped. 

‘“That what?” he asked. 

““Why!” she cried, ‘‘it’s the secret! The 
more you live the more everything helps you to 
believe the secret and to feel the brotherhood it 
brings.” 

He looked guilty. ‘‘I don’t deserve to know 
the secret,” he said, ‘after last night. But ——’”’ 

“But Iam going to tell you,” she declared, 

‘so when you’re far away from what you love 
most, or when you’re with people you think are 
different from you and do not understand, you 
can remember —— 

““Ves?” eagerly. 

‘*Just remember—and you’ve no idea how it 
helps until you’ ve tried—that EVERY BODY’S 
LONESOME. That’s the secret.” 





THE GAME SHE PLAYED 


By Elizabeth Anstruther 


KNOW a girl who managed to enjoy doing 
| nonse work—and she had to do it, too! 

Every other girl of her acquaintance hated to 
sweep and dust and scrub, and to make beds, 
wash dishes and ‘‘tidy”’ hall closets. But this girl 
seemed not only to have resigned herself grace 
fully to doing these things, but to get actual fun 
out of them as well. And when a number of 
girls she knew were complaining of their house 
work tasks, and asking her if she didn’t hate 
them, too, she said shyly: ‘‘ No—because I have 
a game I play.” 

‘*A game?” they echoed 

‘*Ves,”’ she answered, blushing confusedly. 
‘“‘T—I made it up for myself. When I have 
sweeping to do I pretend that I am a noted 
beauty and belle, and that I am doing it to 
preserve my figure. Some of them do it for just 
that reason, I’ve read. I pretend that I am 
taking it for gymnastic exercise; so I open the 
windows wide, and begin to sweep rhythmically, 
singing or humming to myself to keep the strokes 
in time. I count strokes, too. You’ve no idea 
what a difference it makes! 

“*Scrubbing is hard, hot work. I pretend that 
I am doing it so that I’ll perspire freely—for 
perspiration is one of the greatest beautifiers for 
the skin—and to develop my neck and chest. 
And when I dust I make believe that I own a 
great deal of priceless bric-a-brac that I can’t 
trust servants to handle. I make up stories 
about the old, familiar things we have, and pre- 
tend what famous people they used to belong to.”’ 
" HAT do you do for dishwashing?” they 
cried, ‘‘and for peeling potatoes? and for 
making beds? and for darning stockings?” 

‘*T—J have games for them all,’”’ she admitted, 
‘for, at least, the same game for them all. When 
I wash dishes I pretend ——” she blushed and 
hesitated. ‘‘Well, if you must know,’ she 
laughed, ‘‘I pretend that they’re my lovely 
dishes that were given to me for wedding pre 
ents, and that I’m washing them because I 
wouldn’t have anything happen to one of them 
for the world. I pretend what a pretty little 
house gown I have on—old-rose cashmere, very 
simply and sweetly made, with a sheer Swiss 
apron over it and my gingham apron over that. 
And when I make beds I play that I am teaching 
bed-making in a kitchen-garden school—show- 
ing the class just how it should be done, and 
telling them, in my lecture as I work, how one 
can know a housekeeper by the way she makes 
a bed. And when I peel potatoes I have several 
things I think of. One is that ay td tale of the 
Prince who loved three equally beauteous sis 
ters and couldn’t decide which of them to ‘wed. 


So he asked his godmother’s advice, and she 
told him to go to see them and take with him a 
cheese and observe how they cut it. He did, 
and one cut the rind off wastefully, another 


pared it so close and thin that it was easy to see 
she was as parsimonious as the first was prodi gal; 
but the third did it just right—neither too 
stingily nor too carelessly. So of course he mar- 
ried her. I pretend that I am a poor but lovely 
kind of girl—a sort of Cinderella—and that a 
wonderful Prince is looking for a wife and all 
the girls are trying to impress and please him, 
but that he has said he cannot judge a girl by her 
parlor manners, so he is going around in the dis- 
guise of a poor man searching garbage-cans, to 
see how each girl pares potatoes, and when he 
sees my parings he is coming in to ask about me 
and to fall in love with me. It’s a lovely game.’ 
























your cooking? It will make the day’ 
reduce your cost of living—in fuel 
better. 
paying for itself in a few weeks). 


The CALORIC Cookstove is the original—entirely different—far superior in 
You can Bake cake, pie, bread, etc., and Roast meats perfectly 
from their raw state without first partially cooking on a common stove or reheating before 
all without the need of standing over a hot stove—as well as steam, stew, 
Practically everything for the table, cereals, soups, meat, 

vegetables, cake, pie, pastry, desserts, etc., can be cooked in the « 


every way to any other. 





serving 
boil, ete. 


rich in flavor and nutriment not possible by 
the ‘‘Caloric’’ to do all we claim. 
metal and is absolutely sanitary. Made in 
including full set solid aluminum utensils. 


Thousands are Amazed and Pleased by 


Our Beautiful 


T explains and clearly proves in a way that cannot fail to convince you beyond any ques- 
Why nothing 


tion how the seemingly impossible is accomplished by the ‘‘Ca/oric.”’ 
Why and how the cheaper 

cuts of meat can be used and made just as desirable 

Why and how you can 
It illustrates our 


can be burned or overcooked. 


as the most expensive. 
reduce your expense of living. 
entire line of new 1910 models and contains 
photographs of dainty and substantial dishes 
cooked entirely by the ‘‘Ca/oric’’ method. 
Handsomely bound 160 page cookbook 
free with every ‘‘Caloric’’ or mailed 

for 50 cents, which we will refund 
when you buy a ‘‘Ca/oric.”” 


THE CALORIC COMPANY 


” 


The only manufacturers of ‘‘Ca/oric 
cookstoves in the world. 


250 McKey Blvd. 


Janesville, Wis. 


Write for our FREE Booklet 


Will reduce your meat and 


hours in the hot kitchen? 
rest, read, visit or sew in some cool, shady spot and let the 


It has saved the expense of a servant in many homes (thereby 


The interior is lined throughout with 


Ask your dealer to show you one. 


The CALORIC 


“Fireless” 


Cookstove 


grocery bills 


OW the warm summer days are 
here, why not plan to spend fewer 
Why not 
“*Calric” do 
s work shorter and easier. It will 
and food. It will cook the food 


game, fish, bread, 
Caloric’” and made 
We positively guarantee 
*“luminite’’ 
Each one furnished complete, 


any other means. 


15 sizes. 


Free Booklet 
































CAMENTIUM 





, 50 J. Church 8t., New York 78 J. Wabash Ave. ; Chicago | 





Don’t spoil 
the set! 





you can always mend it with Caementium— 
mend it to stay. For Camentium is a powerful 
mineral paste. When set, it is insoluble in hot 
water. You can use it on china, glass, furni- 
ture, pots, and leaky pipes—almost anything 
about the house. 


¥. )U can’t always replace a broken cup; but | 
| 


| 
ce . . . . a? | 
Sticks everything, but is not sticky. | 
25c at hardware, drug, department, grocery | 
and stationery stores. If your dealer hasn't it 
we can supply you. 
Write for FREE booklet, ‘Little Tragedies 
from Every« day Life.”” 
CAEMENTIUM SALES CO. 
Sole Agents for U.8. A., 120 J. Boylston St., Bosto 














“a S Dept. P., 30 W. 32a St. New Fork ) 





lkvery woman who attempts to make a dress 


or shirt waist immediately discovers how diffi- 
cult it is to obtain a good fit by the usual 
vith herself tor the 

-glass with which to see 





“HALL- BORCHERT PERFECTION 











Adjustable Dress Forms’”’ 
lo away with all disc« ind disappoint 
" ents in fitting, { n t ork of dress- 
making at once ez an actory. This 
form can be adjusted to 50 different shapes 
and sizes; bust raised or loweres i, also made 
longer or shorter at the waist line and form 
or lowered to suit any desired skirt 
1. Very easily , sted, Cannot get out 
ler, and will last a lifetime. 


p for Illustrated RB 
fine of Dre Forms with prices. 


Hall-Borchert Dress Form Co 


klet containing 

















HOT JAR LIFTER 





Send 10 
ic Prevents scalds and burns. Hot 
ents clamp top fruit jars carried or easily lifted 
from boiling water by SIMPLEX LIFTER. 






Preserving time necessity. Sent for 10 cents. 


GORMAN MFG. CO., Dept. A, 33 Broad St.,Boston, Mass. 


FREE 


Write today for our new 1910 
Hair and Beauty Book contain- 
ing valuable instructions for 
‘Beauty Culture by Self Treat- 
ment,”’ profusely illustrated, aud 
also listing all the latest 


Paris Fashions 





at very low prices. 
Make your selections 
and let us send you 
Goods listed below 








the goods on Approval. 


are extra | short stem, made of splendid qual 
ity, sele d human hair, and to match any 
ordinary shade. 

1% oz.,18in. Switch. . . . $1.15 
2o0z.,20in. Switch ... . 1.50 
20z.,22in. Switch .... 1.95 
2%, 0z.,24in. Switch. . . . 2.95 
3oz.,26in.8witch .... Be 


4%, oz., 30 in. Switch . . 1.65 
20in. Light Weight Wavywitch 2.50 
22in. Wavy Switch . 3 


24in.Wavy Switch ... . 4.75 
26 in. Wavy Switch . s« Oe 
3 oz., 30 in. Wavy Switch . 8.00 
Featherweight Stemless Switch, 

22in., natural wavy .. 4.95 
Fluffy Ruffer, Natural Curly. . 5.00 
Coronet Braid, 3% oz., selected 

wavy hair . 95 


200 other sizes and grades of 

Switches ° c to $50.00 
Pompadour, Natural Pe. ~s a 
Wigs, Ladies’ and Men’s. $5 to $50 

Send samples of your hair and de 
scribe article you want. 

We will send prepaid On Approval 
If you find it perfectly satisfactory 
and a bargain, remit the amount. If 
not, returntous, Rare, peculiarand 
gray shades are a little more expen- 
sive; write for estimate. We guar- 
antee quality, perfe ct match, lowest 
prices and absolute satisfaction, 

Write us today ate 
PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 16, 209 State St., Chicago 


Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World 


me HOME MADE GARMENTS 


se the fabrics made only by the 


King Philip Mills 


A FEW OF THEM BEING 
No. 200 Long Cloth No. 2611 Nainsook 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth 
Comfort Cloth King Philip Cambric 
F "OR e" BY ALL DEALERS 





Refuse the ist ’ and insist upon having tlie 
KING PHILIP MILLS FABRICS 
Samples FREE on request 


King Philip Mills, 29 Thomas St., New York City 


De ee =)) 
HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
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With 


ES ‘Yackors 
“ee Jor Soak 


—_ 


YOU CANNOT 
BEGIN TOO EARLY 


Every man, woman and child should 
shampoo often enough to maintain 
a clean, healthy scalp. The ideal 
shampooing agent is 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


Its systematic use not only insures scalp 
cleanliness, but produces a healthful activity 
of the tissues that is of vital importance in 
maintaining the lustre and growth of the hair. 


Our booklets on ‘‘ Dandruff’’ and ‘‘ How to Care for the 
Hair and Scalp’’ mailed free upon request. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO. 
Suite 87 G, 81 Fulton Street, New York 








DRESS SHIELDS 


HILE there may be other Dress Shields 
that are odorless when you buy them, 
the Op Shields are the only Dress Shields 
that are odorless when you WEAR them. 
They contain no rubber, are cool, light, 
white, do not chafe, absolutely moisture proof 
and washable. 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 


At all good stores, or a sample pair sent for 25c. 
ur “Dress Shield Brieflet’’ sent free. 


The op Manufacturing Company 
Dept. 1, Middletown, Conn. 

















The Woman who Works 


as well as the woman 
who exercises, finds 
endless comfort and 
restfulness in 


TheWilson Hose Supporter 


which, owing to the ‘‘compensating 
loop,’’ supports the stockings adequately 
in all positions of the body, and never 
subjects the wearer to the pulls, snaps 
and strains of ordinary hose supporters. 
Wilson Supporters are a blessing to the 
woman who must climb stairs, stoop or 
bend over. The best ever invented for 
women, misses and children. They 
save underclothes and hosiery. 

Women’s and Misses’ in lisle web, 25c.; silk finish, 
50c. Colors — white, ble ick, pink or blue. Children’s 


style ‘‘stay on all day ”’ for ‘girls or boys 3 years to 12 
years, white or black web, 25c. 


If not at your dealer’s, mailed 
postpaid on receipt of price. Try 
them a week. If not pleased, 
purchase price and postage back. 


A. M. WILSON COMPANY 
101 Main St., Cherokee, lowa 











GENUINE PANAMA HAT $1.00 


Introductory Bargain— 
Direct Importation. Like 
$6.00 Panama—rather coarser 
weave. Weight 2 oz. Baty rable, 
flexible. Shapes to any style —fo r 
man,woman or child. Wa: ater won't 
hurt it. Fine for boating, camp- 
ing, gardening. Any size. Pre- 
paid $1.00—2 for $1.88, 
Special—$6.00 Panama, fine weave 
: — blocked, band and sweat band, 
prepaid only §3.79. Money back 
1f not Saieaabers. Catalog of Mexican ay anama Hz “4 Free. 


CIS E. LESTER CO.., Dept. A6, Mesilla Park, N.M. 
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THE POACHER WHO HAD 


NEVER BEEN ARRESTED 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11) 


to run such risks as you are taking all the 
time ?” 

“*T couldn’t, oh, I couldn’t,’”’ wailed the old 
man; ‘‘it’s in my blood. Think what you’re 
asking me, sir.’’ 

‘‘Do you want me to go and see the Judge? 
He’s an old school-friend of mine. Perhaps he 
might be able to hush up the affair if you 
promised not to recommence.” 

‘I couldn’t promise, sir, I really couldn’t! 
I tell you it’s in my blood.” 

‘*Don’t be so silly, Benoit; I’ll go and buy 
you a shooting license and then ——” 

‘*But the hunting ‘season is just closed, and I 
must earn my living. Besides, I’ve got such a lot 
of orders.” 

‘*Nonsense, man.”’ 

But no amount of reasoning could persuade 
Benoit. Not even the offer of lodge-keeper to 
the chateau, nor a situation on the little farm 
which would shortly be vacant, seemed to tempt 
him. 

‘*No, no, no!” he exclaimed. ‘As long as 
you'll leave us at the mill, so long we’ll remain. 
And if your children follow your example there'll 
be Benoits at this mill a hundred years from now. 
We'll never leave, no matter what happens.” 


MS3 Nevertheless, ithappened that when Benoit’s 
case was judged his arms were confiscated and 
he was condemned to eight days’ imprisonment. 

Eight days in prison! When the news 
reached our little community it caused general 
consternation, for Benoit counts as many friends 
as there are inhabitants. 

The blow was most severe in his own family, 
and when I hastened down to the mill I found 
Mother Benoit bathed in tears, sobbing as 
though her heart would break. 

‘*He only did it to be obliging,” she hiccoughed, 
as she wiped her eyes with the corner of her apron. 

‘““Doesn’t the fish and game belong to the 
person who catches them?” moaned Benoit. 
‘‘Why, I’ve never put my hand on a single 
rabbit which belonged to the chateau. That I’ll 
swear to on the heads of my children,” and it was 
impossible to believe otherwise. 

In spite of all we could do Benoit was obliged 
to serve his time, and the keeper of the prison at 
Avranches received him as a notable personage 
whose reputation had preceded him. He took 
good care of the old man, and obtained many 
leniencies for him, so that when Benoit was set 
free the two men were the best of friends. 

The following week when the delivery went 
down to Avranches Benoit sent the keeper an 
enormous salmon, and by return mail received 
a letter of thanks, in which his new-found friend 
expressed his delight at having madehis acquaint- 
ance and hoped to have the pleasure of seeing 
him again. 

His wish was soon to be granted, for it was as 
impossible for Benoit to abandon poaching as it 
would have been for him to give up using his eyes 
and ears. Hunting and fishing were for him the 
natural functions of his faculties and one might 
as well have asked him to give up eating and 
drinking. 


” 


Ss But though he still remained one of the 
cleverest trappers of fish and game of all the 
country round he seemed to have lost the art of 
avoiding his enemy. Benoit was caught three 
times in a single month. 

Once again he made the trip to Avranches, and 
the lawyer that my husband engaged for him 
pleaded with all his might that ‘‘ poaching was 
in his client’s blood.” All to no avail. There 
are not two ways of interpreting the law, so 
Benoit was obliged to accept his fate and return 
to prison. 

Needless to say he was received with open 
arms, and the old peasant made himself so use- 
ful, helped so willingly with the work, told so 
many stories, and made the keeper and his wife 
laugh so heartily that many a time the bed hour 
had long since passed, and Benoit could still 
be seen seated at the keeper’s table holding his 
delighted auditors spellbound with some fabu- 
lous tale. Then as the last puffs from his pipe 
disappeared he would turn toward his friend. 

**Don’t you think it’s about time?” he would 
say, motioning toward the corridor. And the 
keeper would take down his enormous bunch 
of keys, and with the air of a host conducting 
his guests to their rooms he would lead Benoit 
toward his cell, stopping a moment outside to 
ask if he had enough blankets. 

It is strange how quickly one becomes 
accustomed even to being condemned. Benoit 
is now periodically arrested by his relentless 
enemy, the gendarme. The judges all know 
him and pronounce their verdicts with a smile 
on their lips, and it is not uncommon to hear 
Benoit, when asked if he has anything to say 
about the judgment, remark: 

‘Mr. President, I’m satisfied, but the Court 
seems to forget that next week Madame the 
Presidente gives her annual dinner, so you’d 
better arrange to release me at least the night 
before.”’ General laughter ensues and matters 
are fixed as he desires. 

His trips to the prison at Avranches having 
become almost regular events, Benoit, who has 
ever been the most honest and obliging of souls, 
now acts as errand-boy for our community. 
When he is about to leave he goes the rounds, 
writing down on an old worn-out notebook all 
the commissions intrusted him, and carefully 
deposits the money in a small leather bag. 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 65 
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ACME QUALIT 


Painting Guide Book 
Tells You 


What finish to use—how to prepare the i! 
surface — how to apply —and any other 
painting information you may desire. HE: 

















@This book is not only intended for Painters, Decorators, Archi- 
tects and Contractors, but for House-owners and House-holders. 
It is the most complete work of its kind ever issued. 


set, paint a carriage—or finish any other surface that requires 
paint, enamel, stain or varnish; all you need to do is to look in 
the index and then turn to the right page. There before you in 
concise form you will find complete instructions. You can’t go 
wrong. 


1 

' 

| 

@Suppose you want to varnish a book-case, enamel a bed-room | 
} 


@This Guide Book to right painting will give you a better idea 
than you could gain in any other way of the variety, quality and ii! 
scope of usefulness of the various Acme Quality specialties. Our | 
slogan means just what it says— 





If it’s a surface to be painted, enameled, 
stained, varnished or finished in any way, there’s 
an Acme Quality Kind to fit the purpose. 


Sey seuns op sn Se DTS 


@Your dealer probably sells Acme Quality and will give you color cards. 
See him about your, next paint purchase. 


@ The Acme Quality Painting Guide Book is sent free to those requesting a 
copy. Address 


Acme White Lead and Color Works, 
Dept. M, Detroit, Mich. 






baer 





Look for this 


Every Acme Quality 
Trade Mark. 


Store Shows It. 






























STAINS 


VARNI. 



































Is Either USEFUL or USELESS 


Why not make it the most wsefu/ part of your residence? 
Youcan change it from a hot, dusty, wind-swept place toa 
cool, delightful, outdoor room, one you will occupy in pref- 
erence to any other, daytime or evening, by equipping it with 


Vudor grt 


Vudor Porch Shades shut out scorching sun or chilly 
winds, but freely admit light and air; give you a free 
outlook, but bar the gaze of outsiders. They consist of 
narrow strips of light wood, stained (not painted) in 
agreeable color tones and bound together with a warp of 
stout seine twine. They will last for years and retain 
their shape and color. Single shades, complete for 
hanging, $2.50 and upward, according to width. Look 
for Vudor name-plate on shade, 


Say “I Want to Know” on a Postal Card 
and we will send a handsome booklet illustrating, in three colors, Vudor 
Porch Shades and Vudor Re-enforced Hammocks — the kind that out- 


lasts all others. With booklet we will send name of nearest Vudor dealer. 


HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION, 220 Mill St., Janesville, Wisconsin 


























“Be Sweet of Body” 


This cooling, refreshing, fluffy white powder is 
the purest, surest, best, deodorant ever made. 
This you will know as soon as you try it. No 
other product at all like it exists. No other 
accomplishes the same results. 





By The Yard 
40c. 


Every Yard Guaranteed 





Antseptse Deodorant Powder ca dainty, rich, enduring 
t its soft, smooth, delicate touch it mak t c, in every way pretf- 
both y and temper. "Tekin eheieoe erable to silk Kk for Princess 
ful. It robs of its torments the worst summer day. It i in- Slips, and all foundation 


and lining purposes. 


Has the sheen and ripple 
of silk, the rustle and 
beauty, yet is three times 


stantly purifies all that it touches—alleviates all annoying 
lors—keeps the body and clothes clean and sweet. 


For the Attention of 


3 Women as durable at a third the 
IB Amolin Antiseptic Deodorant Powder cost, Very light in weight. 
Aimotin is a real boon to all women. It has cer- 
ANG tain toilet uses for which nothing to At the lining counter. 
equal its cleansing, deodorizing value 1560 shades; 36 in. wide. 
is known. g 
Prove for yourself how greatly this See Heatherbloam 
powder adds to your comfort. You will 
never, if you can help it, be without it on Selvage 
again. On sale at all Druggists and De- 
partment Stores. If your dealer doesn't A. G. HYDE & SONS 
sell it, please send us his name and 15 
cents and we shall quickly supply you. NEW YORK CHICAGO 
THE NEW YORK SHIELD CO. Makers of Hydegrade Fabrics 
Suite 11, 28 East 22d St., New York 
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COLLAR 
for WOMEN 


These very comfortable and stylish Eton 
collars are made on lines sure to appeal to 
the woman who seeks the becoming and 
artistic in dress. Two widths: 

Betsy Ross No. 1, 2-inch front, 234-inch back 
Betsy Ross No. 2, 2%-inch front, 34-inch back 


If your dealer cannot supply you, we will. 


CLUETT, PEABODY & COMPANY, Troy, N. Y. 
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| THE POACHER WHO HAD 
NEVER BEEN ARRESTED 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 64) 


Our tax collector usually calls upon him to 
carry the funds collected and deposit them at 
their proper place at Avranches, and how often 
have I heard the following or similar conversa- 
tions carried on between my husband and his 
miller: 

“*T say, Benoit, when are you going to prison?” 

‘*T think I shall go next week,” comes the 
reply. ‘‘The keeper has written to say that 
they’re waiting for me to help them press their 
cider, and besides, I’ve promised to inspect all 
the locks.” 

‘*Well, then, let me know before you start, 
because I’ve got a large check to be cashed, and 
you'll bring me back the money when you come.” 

And he has never failed to return on the day 
and hour which he mentioned. 





e333 For some time things went on verysmoothly. 
Benoit seemed resigned to his new mode of 
existence, 

Then, one morning last summer as I was re- 
| turning from the mill where Mother Benoit lay 
| quite ill, I met her husband, who, dripping wet, 
was walking along the edge of the road. He 
seemed furious at something. 

“Benoit, why, Benoit!” I exclaimed. ‘‘How 
childish you are! You'll get a terrible cold if 
you don’t take better care of yourself. How did 
you get so wet?” 

“‘Ah, Madame, forgive me for saying so, but 
those infernal gendarmes have played a joke on 
me!” 

‘*You mean they have arrested you again?” 

‘*Ah, it’s not the arrest that worries me, but 
their joke! I—I, Benoit, have been ‘done’ by 
the gendarmes. No, no, I shall never forgive 





E. BURNHAM COIFFURES 1910 
The Turban Cap Frame and Turban Braid 


. a LO “a 


a_i 


‘The illustration herewith shows the frame — the 
simple manner of adjusting the frame on the head 
and the coiffure arranged over the frame. This is 
the very latest conceit worn in London and Paris. 
The Turban Braid used in arranging this coiffure 
is formed of hair from 30 to 36 inches in length. Hair 
of this extreme length can only be obtained in less 
than one-half dozen places in the world. We have 
a large stock in all shades and textures, and can 
match your hair exactly. Prices from $8.00 to $50.00. 
Anything mentioned in this ad sent on approval. Billie 
Burke Curls, Daphne Puffs, Wigs for Men and 
Women, Send for ART CATALOG and summer fashion 


supplement. 


(Straight Hair) SWITCHES (Wavy Hair) 
20z.20inch . . $1.50 14%0z.20inch . . $2.50 
2o0z.22inch . . 2.00 1%0z.22inch . . 3.50 
24%0z.24inch. . 3.00 2oz.24inch... 4.715 
34%0z.26inch. . 6.00 2o0z.26inch . . . 6.00 


Special 30-inch Natural Wavy Switch $8.0 
The E. Burnham Illustrated Lessons 


will teach you, by Correspondence, Ar- 
tistic Hair Dressing, Shampooing, 





Manicuring, Hair Culture, etc. Also 
Manufacturing of Switches, Puffs, Curls 
and Transformations. Also Men's 
Wigs and Toupees. Increase your 
earning power. A diploma from our 
school gives you standing in these 
professions Send for free prospectus 
containing signed letters of our suc- 








cesstul gradi ;. Our instructors are 
doing the work they teach every day. 


d S 
E. BURNHAM jest, cHicaco 








myself. And oh, how they will laugh.” 

“*But what has happened, Benoit? Explain.” 

““Why, Madame, you see I was out in my boat 
before dawn this morning. And something told 
me that that pair of rascals were snooking about. 
I had an order of trout for our tax collector, so I 
said to myself: ‘Better lift your little net first, 
old man, and then see what happens.’ Up she 
came and the gendarmes pounced upon me, 
declaring me arrested and my fish confiscated. 
That fish ought to stick in their gizzards if there 
were really a justice! On my word I wish it 
would, and Heaven knows I’m not an evil 
thinker! 


$8 ‘TI waited behind after they departed, and as 
soon as they were out of sight I drew in my line 
and pulled out my trout. It was a beauty. I’ve 
rarely seen a better one—surely it weighed seven 
or eight pounds. I had hardly time to detach 
the hook when I heard some one coming. The 
gendarmes! I recognized their voices. What 
was to be done? Wait and let them arrest me a 
second time in the same day, and worse than all, 
see my beautiful fish carried off —a fish like that, 
which had been ordered and was expected! No, 
never. So saying I put the trout under my 
blouse and slipped over the side of the boat into 
the river. I was up to my neck in the water, my 
head, just resting on the surface, was hidden by 
the side of the boat and the reeds. There I 
waited. These two scamps soon appeared, and 
what do you think they did? Why, they 
stretched themselves out on the grass, lighted 
their pipes and began to talk! I could have 
strangled them, for the water was chilly, and 
presently I was seized with a violent desire to 
sneeze. I controlled myself as long as I could, 
and finally it burst forth. 

**My whole body was shaken by the force of 
that sneeze and my trout slipped out of my 
blouse into the water. As I made a desperate 
effort to catch it I heard a voice on the bank 
calling: 


rm 








senoit, oh, Tsay, Benoit. You'll catch cold 





Tial deed cece 


Foster 


Hose. 
Supporter 


Standard supporter for women. || 
|The improved loop absolutely 
prevents tearing the hose. 


50 cts. to $1.50 


“If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write us direct, sending his name. 


‘Arthur Frankenstein & Co., 
io 514-516 Broadway, New York. 





—— 


° ° 
Ladies—Here is money for you 
An opportunity will be given to a gentlewoman, in each town of 
from 500 to 10,000 population, to increase her income in a very re- 
fined, legitimate way. No canvassing or money necessary. Refer- 
ences will be required. For particulars, address 


The Cunningham China Co., 4th and Main Sts., Cincinnati, 0. 





if you don’t look out. You’d better come into 
the sun and dry yourself,’ 

‘*Furious, I floundered out of the mud and 
shook my fist at them. ‘I s’pose you’re going 
to arrest me again,’ I said. 

***Arrest you again!’ They looked at me in 
astonishment. ‘Don’t you worry about that. 
It’s strictly forbidden to arrest the same person 
twice in the same day for the same misdemeanor. 
What? Do you mean to say that you didn’t 
know that? And that is why you were taking 
such an early morning bath? We wondered 
what on earth you could be doing in the water 
at this hour. Ha, ha, well, that’s too good! I’m 
| sorry if you lost your fish. Ha, ha, ha, ha!’ 

‘“*And laughing as though their sides would 
split they went off. 

‘“‘So now, Madame, do you know what I’m 
going to do?” 

‘*No, what? 

**Buy a Code!” 

I smiled and shrugged my shoulders, bidding 
3enoit hasten to remove his wet clothes. Then 

I thought no more of the matter. 


” 


a 


9353 A few nights later as we came through the 
park after dining with a neighbor I noticed a 
light in the Lower Mill. Fearing that perhaps 
3enoit’s wife had had a relapse I approached the 
door, but before knocking peeped in at the 
curtainless window so as to be sure of disturbing 
no one. 

On a table in the middle of the room smoked 
a large tallow candle, and close by sat a white- 
haired, wrinkled-faced peasant, holding between 
his clumsy fingers a tremendous black volume, 
whose contents he was trying to spell out word 
| for word by the flame of his flickering light. 
| It was Benoit studying law! 


















OMEN by the thousand 
have discovered LINAIRE 
—they have approved it—they are 
wearing it. 
Will you send for samples and see 
for yourself > Then you will under- 
_ stand why we say take no sub- 
4 stitute. 
LINAIRE isa cotton of the high- 
est quality. It has the snowy brilliancy of 
the sheerest: linen. In texture—fine 
and beautiful ; in price — moderate. 


LINAIRE washes well, it wears well 


and looks well as long as you wear it. 
It doesn’t wrinkle like linen. 


Graduation gowns of LINAIRE 


have a distinctive, dainty freshness. 








Women are writing us about as follows: 
“T am an enthusiast about LINAIRE 
for my shirtwaists and lingerie gowns. 
Such a smart, sheer, individual fabric! 
Such a charming lustrous finish! And 
the price! Really, I've told all my friends 
about LINAIRE.” 
Choose LINAIRE. Positively it’s the best of all 
white goods. 
Don’t tolerate substitution talk. Look for LINAIRE 
in blue on the selvage. 
Buy of your dealer. Write us for samples if he doesn’t 
yet carry LINAIRE. 


Plain, 30" to 38" wide, 15c to 50c per yard. 
Fancy, 28" to 38" wide, 25c to 50c per yard. 











LINAIRE is one of the famous Crestaire group of fabrics. 
Burch, Bailey & Co., 10-12 Thomas Street, New York 
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Recommended for 
Cleaning the Hair and 
Scalp; makes the hair 
light and fluffy 
and relieves 
Irritation 


want & = 
HS Perenson & CO 
95-97 mimag ST 
CHICAC 











Ts a Pleasure and a Delight 


It cleanses the hair ana scalp so thoroughly, so 
completely, so satisfactorily—and yet so easily 
and gently! You never saw such an abundance 
of fine, rich, creamy, cleansing lather. It removes 
every particle of dust, oil and dandruff—relieves 
itching scalp—dries quickly without streaking — 
and leaves the hair bright, soft and fluffy. 

Canthrox is Sold by Druggists Everywhere 

50c a Package Containing Fifteen Shampoos 
Just dissolve a teaspoonful of Canthrox in a cup of hot water 
and your shampoo is ready. 
For a 2c Stamp—One Shampoo 


To enable you to try Canthrox Shampoo we will send upon 
receipt of your name and address, and a 2c stamp to pay 
postage, sufficient Canthrox for a single shampoo. Canthrox, 
unlike many soaps, contains nothing that is likely to cause the 
hair to become streaky, coarse or brittle, or split at the ends. 


If asked for, Canthrox Shampoos are given in many 
first class Hair Dressing and Shampoo Parlors. 


H. S. PETERSON & CO., 
220 Kinzie Street Chicago, Ill. 
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The real beauty of silver-plated 
spoons, forks, knives, etc., is the kind 
that continues and that cannot be wom 


away by daily service. 


The silver plate which bears the 

trademark |84/-ROGERS:BROS.site ~not only 

— excels because it is the heaviest triple plate, 

but the designs or patterns developed in the 

metal before it 1s plated are thoroughly original 

and artistic. In no other brand is beauty so 
combined with wearing quality as in 


Fxamine the pattems, which are to be had in many varying designs. 
Note the delicacy and accuracy with which the finest details are 
executed—as refined and beautiful as in the handsomest sterling silver. 











All this is due to the painstaking care and skill of long experience 
in designing and finishing, and to the quality of metal used and its fr 
proper treatment before plating. 


Remember that for quality and for beauty your assurance 1s in the trade- vel 
mark stamped on the back of the handle of each article—I84/ ROGERS BROS. sini 


id 

WEDDING OR PRESENTATION SILVER * 

selected from this line is always appropriate and you will find it on sale - 

at leading jewelers and dealers everywhere. ies 

As an aid to the selection of “‘Silver Plate that Wears,’ send for fe 
illustrated catalogue ““T-28.” ' 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY th 

Meriden, Conn. e 

CHARTER New York Chicago San Francisco 7 


OAK 
Hamilton, Canada 
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Tailored Hat for Morning Wear. 


Good-Style Street Hat in Blue Straw. 
Designed byN. f. Morrill 





Girlish Hat in Shaded Red Silk Poppies. 
Designed by Rowena Rice 


Designed by N. F. Morrill 


Black Mohair Braid Toque for Travelins. 
Designed by Willard J. Valentine 


The Out-of-Iown Hat 


Drawings by Jessie Barrick 


Tan Straw Toque With a Band of Bluets. 


TEEN HIS wide variety in 
HR NR styles of out-of-town 

No Band hats is given for the woman 
oO SSD 


who desires a correct and becoming hat to wear 
with more informal clothes, and for traveling. 
The first one is in very good style for street wear, and well 
carried out in dark blue straw faced with an inch-wide blue 
velvet band, finished with black satin cord. Crown and brim 
are draped with a Persian silk square of harmonious colors. 


y . Sean TAILORED hat for morning wear is nec- 
| Urea! essary for the well-dressed girl. The sec- 
gy s=" “3 ond hat on the top row with the square buckle 

Svs” ig in light blue straw, though any becoming 

color may be chosen. The top of the brim is 

covered with blue pongee; band, buckle and tie are of shadow 

cretonne in old rose, blue and écru design, edged with the straw. 

The hat is made on a wire frame: crown measures about seven 
inches across and four high, brim five inches wide. 


able to wear in the afternoon with a foulard 
or pongee dress, is bright and youthful in all 
red. The crown is four inches high, rounded, 
and the brim rather narrow, about two inches 
and a half on the straight side and four on the 
rolled. This is faced with red China silk, shirred. Silk pop- 
pies of medium size in different reddish tints are sewed close 
to the hat all over the crown and part way on the brim. 


A “| ae girlish poppy hat, which would be suit- 





Creer FLOWER-TRIMMED toque, like the tan- 
MMA! colored straw with bluets and a large blue 
(ati velvet bow in the back affords an opportunity 
“a AN for a charming combination of colors, but the 


— 


choice of flowers should be determined by the 
complexion of the wearer. Use a turban wire frame to fit the 
head rather closely. Cover it with a fancy pattern of tan-colored 
Straw, arranging the crown in folds. A wreath of bluets and a 
largewired bowof wide blue velvet ribbon complete the trimming. 


; a \ ERY new and smart is the trimmed 
LZ Vis sailor hat for a linen suit. Black and 

ig et white Striped ribbon five inches wide is 
made into the large flat bow directly in the 
front of the hat, which is white mohair braid with a black edge. 
The style is simplicity itself, fresh and cool looking to wear in 
either the morning or afternoon. Crown of hat seven inches 
across and four high, brim six inches wide. About five yards 
of ribbon would be needed for such a large bow. 


Designed by Charles Kurzman 











New Walking Hat With Feather Quills. 
Designed by L. H. Balcom 





All-Flower Toque of Pansies for Silk Dress. 
Designed by Charles Kurzman 


Violet Toque With Shaded Roses. 


Designed by N. F. Morrill 





Trimmed Sailor Hat for Linen Suit. Designed by N. F. Morrill 


White Straw With Persian Band. 





Designed by Charles Kurzman 


OR a good, serviceable 

traveling hat the mohair =), 
braid toque may be de- Ns ap) 
pended upon to last an entire season. While it NE Z 
is in all black the quality of the straw renders SSE 
it light and summery, and the wings are soft 
and graceful. A toque of this style will require clever han- 
dling to insure becoming lines. It is made on a wire frame, 
bent to fit the head, and covered with rows of braid. 


es een in the upper right-hand corner of 

this page is a very new style of walking i> 

hat trimmed with feather quills. The straw 4 i 
is cream color, crown four inches high and J 
five across, rounded; the brim flares high on ee 

the left side and lower on the right, while at 

the center back it is flat, as shown in this small illustration. 
A deep facing and a fine cord of black satin make a striking 
combination of trimming with the white feather quills. 


SEMI-DRESS hat like the all-flower toque bi 

in pansies is most useful to wear with the /( 
afternoon silk or pongee gown. It is a happy 
medium between the tailored and the picture “x7 72% 
hat. It is made ona wire frame, fitting the head Ky SY” 
closely, with aslightly extended rim covered with 
pansy-colored straw. Cover frame with violet maline on which 
sew purple-tinted pansies. A crushed band of velvet to tone 
in with them is wound around the flowers, ending in a full bow. 


NE of the most conservative styles in this 


ps. 
season’s toques is the one of violet straw HY DD 
draped in folds and trimmed with shaded roses. (}éz7g) Dy 
It is more suitable, perhaps, for the woman of wee’ ) 
forty than for a young girl, and it may be made in b - : 


any color to suita costume. An ordinary toque 

frame may be used as a foundation, but the draping must be 
carefully done in order to keep the correct lines and propor- 
tions. The trimming is simply a flat bouquet of shaded roses. 


ERSIAN band trimmings on this white ’ ea - 

hat (faced with black) are distinctive Fen 
both in color and form. For the band and ee” 
the side piece the Persian strip (gathered) 4 
is veiled with black chiffon and piped with 
cherry-colored silk. This is sewed to a straight band of black 
satin a quarter of an inch wider on each edge. The buckle 
has a black satin edge half an inch wide, and measures six 
inches long and four wide, with Persian center. 


NOTE—The American Fashion Editors will take pleasure in answering by mail any inquiries about the designs 


in this department and about clothes in general. 


A stamped, self-addressed envelope should be inclosed. 








Milan Straw With Red Silk Poppies and Wheat. 
Designed by Charles Kurzman 


The Garden Hat 


A Large Leghorn With Salmon-Pink Roses. Picture Hat in Black Lace and Pink Roses. 














Designed by N. F. Morrill 


HESE new garden 

hats are also excel- 
lent styles for summer 
picture hats. Above is 
a deep lemon-colored Leghorn, large roll- 
ing crown; brim about seven inches wide. 
Salmon-pink roses of varied tints form the 
crown wreath; and three yards of wide 
salmon-pink ribbon will make the band 
over crown, over and under brim on both 
sides, where it ends in bows. Right side 
of brim near back caught with a rose. 





RIGHT colors so 

much in vogue this 
season are beautifully 
blended in the Milan 
straw(pale lemon color) 
trimmed with red silk poppies and faced 
with black chiffon velvet. ~The entire 
crown, which is rather low and rounding, 
is covered with the flowers, and two 
wheat sprays in natural colors trim the 
front. The brim of the hat is flat and 
measures about six inches wide. 





REATHS and rib- 

bon have undis- 
puted sway as usual on 
summer hats. Ontheold 
rose hat which is faced 
with pale blue straw the 
wreath of small flowers in pastel colors is 
near the top of the crown. Band of pale 
blue ribbon is carried below wreath and 
tied in bow at side on brim. Crown of hat 
six inches across and four high; brim four 
inches on right side, seven on left (rolled). 





HE écru Mexican 

straw with pink roses 
and blue ribbon would 
make a happy combina- 
tion with a white dress 
for a young girl. It is 
of medium size, crown about six inches 
across and four high, drooping brim of five 
inches faced with rows of lace. Fivelarge 
roses are arranged aroundthecrown. Be- 
tween each is a loose knot of pale blue rib- 
bon. Loose larger knot at center of back. 





ICH tones which 

might lend color to 
a simple costume are 
given in the Leghorn 
hat of deep écru faced 
with mauve silk, trimmed with purple lilacs 
and roses in their natural shadings. The 
shape is one of the usual large Leghorn 
flats which are to be found in the shops. 
Lilacs are massed over the crown and 
down to the brim, with four clusters of 
roses in between. 





Drawings by H. Richard Boehm 


Old Rose Hat With Garden Wreath. 
Designed by Helen Taylor 


Ecru Mexican Straw With Pink Roses. 


Designed by Rowena Rice 





Black Straw With Rose Coronet. 


Designed by L. H. Balcom 





Fancy Black Straw With Net and Roses. 
Designed by Mary Adams 


Designed by N. F. Morrill 


OR the lace garden 

hat use a large wire 
frame, having a crown 
seven inches across 
and three high. Brim 
(six inches wide) covered flat on both sides 
with black Chantilly lace. Top of crown 
covered flat. Lace slightly full from crown 
to brim. Edge of brim covered one inch 
and a half wide with black velvet. Band 
and bow of black velvet ribbon. Bandeau 
at back covered with pale pink roses. 





HIS black straw hat 

is one of the season’s 
lovely mohair braids. 
This one has a crown 
measuring six inches 
across and four high, with 
a wide brim rolling at left front. A wreath 
of salmon-colored, shaded roses is placed 
coronet-fashion at the front of crown, and 
lowering toward the back. Ribbon five 
inches wide to match roses around crown 
with bow at left side. 


VERY woman will 

recognize one of 
the most attractive sum- 
mer styles in the high 
rolled-brim hat trimmed 
with net and roses. This model in black 
straw may be obtained in any good mil- 
linery shop, and for an elderly woman’s 
garden hat this simple trimming is sug- 
gested: a full scarf of black silk dotted 
net, and a cluster of pink roses to relieve 
the bare surface of the roll. 





IRLS who make 

their own hats 
should turn to the 
simple styles to obtain 
the best results, like 
the charming Italian straw trimmed with 
daisies and grass. In addition to the 
flowers there is needed only a band of blue 
velvet ribbon two inches and a half wide 
to go around the crown. Crown measures 
six inches across and three high, brim four 
inches wide on flat side and six on rolled. 


ERY picturesqueisthe 

yellow rose and lace 
hat. Black Chantilly lace 
covers the crown and the 
brim of the wire frame, 
with the pattern edge fall- 
ing a little over the rim. Black ribbon 
velvet is taken around under brim near to 
the head with loops at left side; ends of 
ribbon are then carried over brim at back 
and made into bow as pictured. Double 
row of lemon-colored muslin roses. 




















Leghorn With Purple Lilacs and Pale Pink Roses. 
Designed by Willard J. Valentine 


Chantilly Lace Hat With Lemon-Colored Roses. 
Designed by Charles Kurzman 
Italian Straw Hat With Daisies. Designed by Willard J. Valentine 
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Cream-Colored Point d’Esprit and Tea Roses, 
Designed by Willard J. Valentine 


“SF, ANY changes and 


eS. new becoming lines 
are introduced in this sea- 
son’s lingerie hats. The 

one above in cream-colored point d’esprit 
shows one variation in having a shirred crown 
and brim. The drapery, which is drawn in 
soft folds from crown to brim, is held bya 
wreath of tea roses with a bow of brown 
ribbon velvet at the side. Made on a white 


wire frame, flat brim four inches wide, round 
crown eight inches across. 


OR the silk lace de- 

sign over blue silk use 
a large-sized white wire 
frame with drooping brim 
six inches wide, and large 
bowl-shaped crown. Cover 
first with pale blue China silk, and over this 
arrange the lace, corded about every two 
inches, and drooping almost plain over the 
brim and a little below the edge. Six or 
eight chiffon and satin roses in pale pink 
with foliage form the trimming. 


Hien SPECIALLY attractive 
f iy is the girlish and fluffy 
Tae, lingerie hat made of lace 


and plaited ruffles on a white 
wire frame with drooping 
brim about four inches wide. 
Full crown of lace. Three ruffles of lace- 
edged net fall from the crown to the brim, 
the latter covered and faced with narrow 
lace. There is a pink ribbon band at the 
top of the crown ending in a bowat the back; 
spray of pink buds and forget-me-nots. 





HIS new lingerie effect 

in straw and lace is one 
of the most becoming of 
lingerie hats for a young 
girl Of Mexican straw, 
round crown seven inches across and four 
high; straight, drooping brim four inches 
wide; three ruffles of lace-edged net around 
crown, single pink rose nestling on the side. 
In the shops are many similar shapes in 
the lovely new straw braids which lend them- 
selves well to this simple trimming. 





aan - THE picturesque lin- 
gerie hat or bonnet effect 
the lines are very becoming to 
*“\\\ a small oval face. It should 
~~ bemade ona high-crown wire 
frame especially fitted to the 
head, with an extended brim of about two 
inches covered with écru tulle; crown of 
Leghorn plaited on to the frame. A loose 
band of Dresden ribbon goes around back 
of the lace ruffles; large pale pink rose at 
side of front. 









rr Na? H 4! ‘ 
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A Picturesque Lingerie Bonnet Effect. 
Designed by Charles Kurzman 


White Silk Lace Over Blue Silk. Designed by N. F. Morrill 


The Lingerie Hat 


Drawings by Anna May Cooper 





Girlish and Fluffy in Lace and Ruffles. 
Designed by Rowena Rice 





A Lingerie Effect in Straw and Lace. 
Designed by Rowena Rice 





Lingerie Hat of Mexican Straw. 





Young Girl’s White Lingerie Turban. 


Designed by Rowena Rice 





Becoming Hat to a Mature Face. 


Designed by Helen Taylor 


Designed by Rowena Rice 





Very New and Youthful Rolled-Brim Lingerie Hat. 


Designed by Rowena Rice 


VERY youthful effect 

is obtained in the new 
rolled-brim hat of cream- 
colored silk-dotted net 
trimmed with a crushed 
band of wide satin ribbon in apple green (re- 
quiring two yards) and a large pink rose 
with foliage at each side. It is made on 4 
white wire frame with the net gathered quite 
full and corded on each wire. The rounding 
crown measures about seven inches across 
and four high, and the brim is five inches wide. 





EPARTING even more era 
from last season’s all- (2 ¢, bs Ee 
ruffle or embroidered lingerie Aer, ae 
hat is this new turban withthe ¥ 
netcrown—a touchof lingerie — 
combined with the conventional. Made on 
a large turban frame, brim four inches wide, 
covered and faced with white straw; large 
crown covered flat with white silk and white 
net put on full, caught here and there to the 
crown. One large silk rose is placed directly 
on left side. 


N THE right just below 

an excellent example of 
the milliner’s art is shown 
in this becoming hat for the 
mature woman. It is made 
on a wire frame of conventional shape, and 
medium size brim, about three inches wide, 
covered with two rows of lace of ivory white. 
Flat crown eight inches across and three 
high, covered with white net; wreath of roses 
alternating in deep and pale pink tones end- 
ing in a cluster at the right of the front. 





HE lingerie hat of 

Mexican straw (center 
in bottom row ) shows sim- 
plicity and good style in 
every way. Crown six 
inches across and four 
high; brim five inches wide covered with 
three rows of lace (requires six yards two 
inches wide); for band around crown, and 
large bow of pale blue satin ribbon eight 
inches wide, five yards are needed. One 
delicate pink rose at right of front. 





NE of the most un- | 
SiC ers 
usual of the season’s _ SEs Rij, 


lingerie hats is that of “~——==2- 
lace braid shown in the 

lower right-hand corner. Made on a white 
wire sailor-shaped frame, large round crown 
nine inches across and four high; brim four 
inches wide. About one piece of braid 
would be needed to cover the frame, sewing 
itonin rows. Crushed (bias) band of black 
chiffon velvet six inches wide, and clusters 
of pink roses. 





A Sailor Shape Made of Lace Braid. 


Designed by Willard J. Valentine 





he Simple Muslin Dress 
for Summer 


Drawings by Paul W. Furstenberg. 











’ i —_ os) NG No patterns can be supplied for the Russian blouse dress 
hie BX (ES IK on the left, but it may be cut from any similar pattern, and 
aise ae ob the skirt section of the blouse may be shaped as shown in the 
\ illustration. It would be better, however, to cut your pattern 
from lining before using your material. The whole dress may 
be made of the same material, but some very charming results 
have been obtained by the combination of figured and plain 
goods — using the figured material for the blouse and the 
plain for the five-gored underskirt, or vice versa. The blouse 
may open either at the left side front or at the back. 


5266-5267— Dotted muslin would be charming for this 
dress, with the yoke and sleeves of all-over embroidery. The 
waist has a wide tuck over the shoulder and another each 
side of the front. Ribbon the color of the dot is run through 
buttonholed slits on the shoulders and in the front. Patterns 
(No. 5266) for the waist come in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires three yards and a quarter of 27- 
inch material. Patterns(No. 5267) for the seven-gored tucked 
skirt come in five sizes: 22 to 30 inches waist measure. Size 
24 requires seven yards and three-quarters of 27-inch material, 





5255-4930—A heavy muslin will be satisfactory for this 
dress. The Russian blouse is closed at the left side front, and 
the blouse and the five-gored skirt sections are cut separately 
and joined under the belt. The front and back gores of the 
underskirt are full length, with the sides lengthened by a 
plaited section. Patterns (No. 5255) for the blouse come in six 
sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires six 
yards and a half of 32-inch material. Patterns (No. 4930) for 
the skirt come in five sizes: 22 to 30 inches waist measure. Size 
24 requires eight yards and three-quarters of 30-inch material. 
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5255-4930 





Designed by Margaret Freeman 











Designed by Margaret Freeman 








$255 - 4930 5266 - 5267 
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Designed by Natalie Phoebus 


5234—Any soft, sheer material would be pretty for this dress. The 
gathers in the waist and skirt are held in place by narrow bands of 
fine embroidery, Valenciennes lace or beading. If the latter is used 
narrow ribbon may be run through it. The seven-gored skirt has two 
wide tucks which give enough weight at the bottom to make it fall 
gracefully. Bands of fine embroidery insertion may finish the neck 
and sleeves and trim the skirt above and below the tucks. Patterns 
(No. 5234) for this dress come in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust 
measure, Size 36requires thirteen yards and a half of 27-inch material. 


lah Er py i i a 5260—If firmly woven linen is used when making this semi-Princesse 

/ { dress the plaits in the skirt will keep their shape longer. Pale green, 

y old rose or gray would be good colors for it, trimmed with white, and 

worn with a white guimpe. The knotted ribbon tie of soft black satin 

makes an effective finish, and the buttons on the front panel should 

be covered with the material. The dress opens at the left side front, 

and the front waist panel extends down into the eight-gored skirt. 

Patterns (No. 5260) for this dress come in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36requires ten yards of 27-inch material. 
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5256—White muslin of the sheerest quality with dainty pink or 
violet flowers would make this the prettiest kind of a lingerie dress. 
A belt with little rosettes of soft silk the color of the flower on each side 
of the front panel would give a pretty touch of color. It may be worn 
with a high neck if preferred. Patterns (No. 5256) for this overblouse 
dress —with a seven-gored foundation and overskirt with an inverted 
boxplait at the center back, and the,foundation skirt lengthened by a 
circular flounce —come in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires eleven yards and a quarter of 32-inch material. 
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j Designed by Nellie W. Morse Destened ty Mrs. Covtired 
' 
\g Patterns (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page i ; ; : 

; ead : : v ‘ can be supplied at fijt - y h f 
H Hi jor the various sizes is printed on the aliens envelopes. pee oe fifteen conts for cach number, pest-ives. The emount of material required 

# 


: i é Order jrom your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, bust measure for 
waists and costumes, and waist and hip measures for skirts, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadel phia. 
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5262 


Designed by Eleanor King 


5265 —Astriped mater ialis effect- 


ve for this dre 


5, us the stripe 
may be used crosswise for the 
narrow inserted panel in the front. 
Blue and white or lavender and 


white striped lawn or dimity would 
be lovely for it, with the collar and 
cuffs trimmed with Valenciennes 
The dress is closed at the 
eft side front, and the waist, and 
the nine-gored skirt—which has 
an inverted box-plait at the center 
back —are joined under the belt. 
It may be made with a high neck 
and full-length sleeves if pre- 
ferred. Patterns (No. 5265) for 
this shirtwaist dress come in five 
sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires nine yards 
and a half of 27-inch material. 


ace. 


3254—Striped linen, percale or 
awn, trimmed with pipings the 
color of the stripe, would be suit- 
able for this dress. It may be 
opened at the left side front or back 
as preferred. The side body of 
the waist and the upper part of the 
sleeves are Cutin one piece. The 
panel, front and back, extends to 


the bottom of the eight-gored 
skirt, or it may be cut off and 
lengthened by a_ set-in plaited 


Ihe collar and shallow 
voke may be made of batiste, or 
they may be made of the material 
tself, trimmed with the piping. 
Patterns (No. 5254) come in five 
34 to 42 inches bust measure, 
Size 36 requires nine yards and 
three-quarters of 27-inch material, 


flounce. 


S!zZes: 

















Patterns (including Guide-Chart) 


required jor the different sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. 


measure jor waists and costumes,an 





Designed by Lillian Kempner | 


5236—White percale with a 
red dot would be pretty for this 
shirtwaist dress, although any 
of the printed goods at six and 
eight cents a yard would look 
justas well. The round collar, 
and the flare cuffs which finish 
the elbow sleeves may be white 
embroidered in red, and a red 
tie and belt would be a pretty 
addition. The dress opens at 
the left side front and the waist 
and skirt are joined under the 
belt. Theseven-gored skirt is 
slightly gathered at the waist 
and is lengthened by a plaited 
flounce. Patterns (No. 5236) 
for this shirtwaist dress come 
in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 
eleven yards and a quarter of 
24-inch material. 


5262—Here is a dress which 
may be used for many occa- 
sions, according to the material 
of which itis made. Asasum- 
mer morning dress oras awork- 
dress for winter plaid gingham 
; would be serviceable for it, 
$ using the plaid on the bias for 
i the front and back panels. For 
\ afternoon wear linen, cham- 
§ 

; 


per ee 


eine tas 







bray or silk gingham in wis- 
i taria, rose color or blue would 
j t be more suitable. Embroidered 
+ bands could join the front and 
back panels with the sides, and 


' the belt could be extended 

around. Patterns (No. 5262) 

‘ for this young girls’ Princesse 

4 dress come in five sizes: 34 to 


42 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires nine yards and a 
quarter of 24-inch material. 
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Designed by Eleanor King 


jor all the designs on this page can be supplied at fijteen cents jor each num 


5263-5264 
Designed by Margaret Freeman 





ber, post-free. 
Order jrom your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number oj pattern, bust 





The American Girl’s 
Summer Tub Dresses 


Suitable Designs for Inexpensive Materials 


















































5258 
Designed by Nellie 





5263-5264—This shirtwaist dress is cut separately, and the 
waist has tailored cuffs and collar, so that it may be worn with 
separate skirts. Make the dress of barred muslin, gingham 
or linen, and embroider the dots on the tucks on the waist in 
color. Either pearl or crocheted buttons may be used down the 
Patterns (No. 5263) for the waist come in five sizes: 34 
to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires three yards and 
a half of 24-inch material. Patterns (No, 5264) for the eight- 
gored skirt, with Duchess closing at the center front, and with 
box-plait at the center back, come in five sizes: 
22 to 30 inches waist measure. Size 24 requires six yards 
and three-quarters of 24-inch material. 


front. 


an Inverted 


5258—The particularly attractive features about this dress 
are the detachable flounce, yoke and sleeves, which make ita 
splendid tub dress. The detachable flounce is the newest fea- 
ture, and it is held in place by small buttons set very close 
together—and they also make a very pretty tlimming. Green 
or rose-colored linen would be pretty for this dress with the 
yoke and sleeves of all-over embroidery. The waist and over- 
sleeves are cut in one, and the dart tucks front and back give a 
paneleffect.. The skirt is cut in seven gores and has an inverted 
box-plait at the center back, Patterns (No. 5258) come in five 
34 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires eight 
yards and three-quarters of 27-inch material. 


sizes: 
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$263+5264 














$236 5254 


The amount of material 


d waist and hip measures for skirt, and inclosing the price tothe Pattern Bureau,The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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5247 —A blouse design which is as sim- 
ple as this one offers many possibilities. 
It may be made of white lawn, dimity or 
linen for summer, or of silk or chiffon to 
match a tailored suit for spring or autumn. 
Make the yoke of net or lace. Patterns 
(No. 5247) for this waist—opened in the 
back, with three box-plaits back and front 
—come in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires three yards 
and a half of 30-inch material. 


5237 — Cotton crépe with a very narrow 
pink or blue stripe would be pretty for this 
waist which opens at the left side front, 
and quite a good effect is produced by 
tucking the stripe. Use baby Irish crochet 
for the vest, collar and sleeves, and finish 
the neck with a soft ribbon tie the color 
of the stripe. Patterns (No. 5237) come 
in five sizes: 32 to 40 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires three yards and a 
quarter of 27-inch material. 


5245—An extra under-arm section is cut 
in this waist, which makes it particularly 
suitable for a stout figure. Any sheer 
material may be used to make it. Em- 
broider the dots in color and finish the 
edge of the neck and sleeves with pipings 
of color. Bands of Irish or Valenciennes 
lace trim the collar and cuffs. Patterns 
(No. 5245) come in six sizes: 34 to 44 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
three yards of 27-inch material. 


The Summer Blouse 


Embroidered and Lace-Irimmed Blouses Which Can be Made in Many Materials 


Designed by Natalie Phoebus 





5247 


S25T 5245 
Designed by Laura L. Willis Designed by Mary Adams 


5251—For this summer the blouses are 
characterized by a touch of color. In 
this one, which is made of white cotton 
crépe, the embroidery design (transfer 
pattern No. 14263) has been worked out 
in Delft blue. It is opened in the back, 
and the yoke and narrow vest are of Iris! 
lace. Patterns (No. 5251) come in five 
sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires two yards and a half of 27- 
inch material. 


5241—For warm days this would be the 
coolest sort of a waist made of all-over 
embroidered batiste or lawn, and trimmed 
with broad bands of embroidered inser- 
tion. Make the frill of lawn or net ani 
edge it with Valenciennes lace, or colored 
embroidered edging would be pretty. 
Patterns (No. 5241)—closed in the fron: 
—come in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires four yards and 
a quarter of 27-inch material. 


5243 — Embroidery and Irish insertion 
bands have been combined with good 
effect in this lingerie waist. Batiste, 
handkerchief linen, silk muslin or was 

silk may be used in making it, and the 
embroidery pattern (transfer pattern No 
14265) is done in solid stitches with mer- 
cerized cotton. Patterns (No. 5243) come 
in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires three yards anda 
quarter of 27-inch material. 





5249 
Designed by Margaret Freeman 


5249—As cotton crépe is so easily laundered it is being 
much used for separate waists. This one may be made of 
it very successfully. Tucked net forms the yoke, which is 
outlined by a narrow Irish lace edging. The band outlining 
the yoke may be braided with linen braid, and the buttons 
both sides of the front panel may be covered with linen. Pat- 
terns (No. 5249) for this waist—opened in the back with two 
tucks over the shoulder and one-piece sleeves with fitted cuffs 
—come in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires three yards and three-quarters of 27-inch material. 


5253 —White China silk, batiste or silk muslin would be 
pretty for this waist. The inserted panel in the front and 
sleeves may be cut from tucked material, or may be plain as 
preferred. All-over embroidery or embroidered medallions 
may be used for the yoke. The waist opens in the back and 
has fine tucks stitched to yoke depth both front and back. 
The bishop sleeves have fitted cuffs which may be trimmed 
with embroidery and tucking. Patterns (No. 5253) come in 
five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
three yards and a half of 27-inch material. 














5247 237 5245 5253 4636 


52453—14265 
Designed by Edna Cave 


525 1—14263 §241 
Designed by Nellie W. Morse 


Designed by Laura L. Willis 





5253 
Designed by Edna Cave 


4636 
Designed by Helen Taylor 


5239—14264 
Designed by Frances Tyler 


5239— White lawn, dimity or thin linen could be used for 
making this waist, trimmed with Valenciennes lace. The 
embroidered sprays, for which transfer patterns (No. 14264 
can be supplied, may be worked either in white or a color. 
White round crochet buttons may be used totrim the slee 
and for the opening at the back; and the sleeves and colar 
are finished by a narrow edging of Valenciennes lace. P:t- 
terns (No. 5239) for this waist—with bishop sieeves —coin¢ 
in five sizes: 32 to 40 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
three yards anda half of 27-inch material. 


4636 — Make this waist of dotted muslin, Swiss or dimity, 
and trim it with bands of embroidered insertion and Valen- 
ciennes lace. It is also a very suitable style to use as the 
foundation for all-over tucking. It opens in the bac 
it may be made with a square or round neck and elbow- 
sleeves if desired. Patterns (No. 4636) for this waist— 
which is provided with one-piece dart-fitted sleeves, and puff 
sleeves to be worn with or without the cuffs —come in eight 
sizes: 32 to 46inches bust measure. Size 36 requires t] 
yards and three-eighths of 30-inch material. 


k, 
length 

















5249 5251 5241 5243 5234 


Patterns (including Guide-Chart) jor these designs can be supplied at fifteen cents foreach number, post-jree. The amount of material required jor the various sizes is printed 


on the pattern envelopes. Transfer patterns (No. 14263, No. 14264 and No. 14265) come for fijteen cents each. 


number oj pattern and bust measure, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving 
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WHITE straw bonnet for a 

child of four is shown just 
above. It has a ruffle of plaited 
net edged with lace and faced with 
rows of lace. A band of light blue 
moiré ribbon is tied with a bow at 
each side of the back. The next 
one is for a little girl of four to six. 
It is of dull yellow straw, with a 
wreath of cornflowers and a blue 
velvet ribbon bow at one side. 
The third hat is suited for a girl of 
from six to ten. It is of fine black 
straw, with clusters of pink roses 
having alternate bows of light blue 
ribbon. 





5244 5242 


5244 —White is always the 
prettiest color to use for the 
children’s dresses, particularly 
for warm days. However, as it 
shows soil so very quickly it is 
often more practical to select one 
of the more serviceable colors for 
every-day wear. But a dress 
of sheer, thin material would be 
better white; while the heavier 
materials, like linen, poplin or 
piqué, look just as well in color. 
For a little girl of four years fine 
lawn or batiste may be used for 
this dress, with the square yoke 
and sleeve trimming of Irish or 
embroidered insertion bands. 
Patterns (No. 5244) come inthree 
sizes: 2to6years. Size 4 years 

ilires three yards and a half 
of 27-inch material. 








5246 —Natural-colored linen crash is particularly goo 
this dress. Avstiff white linen collar and cuffs, either plai 





e Litthe One From 4 to 10 


Designs by Rowena Rice 








{-looking for 


n or embroid- 


, give a neat finish. The belt should be of soft black suéde, and 


the tie of soft black ribbon. The dress opens at the left side front with 
three large pearl buttons. Two wide tucks over the shoulders give a 


becoming breadth, and the pocket is dear to a child’s hear 
and the plaited skirt are cut separately and joined ur 
Patterns (No. 5246) come in four sizes: 8 to 14 years. 
requires three yards and a half of 36-inch material. 


Patterns (including Guide-Chart) for all the designs on this page can be sup plied at 15 cents each, post-free. 
mail, giving number of pattern, age, breast measure and length of back, and inclosing the price to the Pattern 


t. The waist 
ider the belt. 
Size 10 years 





5242 —For alittle girl five or six years of age 
this would make the nicest sort of adress for 
best. Make it of white lawn or dimity and 
trim with bands of fine embroidered Swiss in- 
sertion. The collar and the little frill may be 
of the material plaited and edged with lace, 
and the waist and skirt are joined by a band 
ofinsertion. Patterns (No.5242) comeinthree 
sizes: 4to8 years. Size 6 years requires four 
yards and three-quarters of 24-inch material 


5248—This dress would look well made in 
piqué, cotton poplin, linen or chambray. If 
one selected a blue or pale rose-colored linen 
for it it would be effective to trim it with white 
braid which has a design worked in the color 
of the dress. These braids may be bought 


by the yard, and come in practically all colors 
and in several widtl Patterns (No. 5248) 


come in three sizes: 


6 to 10 years. Size 8 


years requires four yards of 27-inch material. 


5238—For best wear this 
party dress next winter, nake this dress of 
white net, Swiss or silk muslin and it may be 


worn over a delicate colored slip if preferred. 


summer, or fora 


Fine tucked material with lace insertion forms 
the yoke, and the frill is caught in several 
places by rosettes of satin ribbon, Patterns 
(No. 5238) come in three sizes: 8to 12 years. 
Size 10 years requires five yards and three- 
quarters of 27-inch material. 


5240 —-White piqué was used in making this 
one-piece plaited dress. The prettiest fea- 
tures of the dress are the shaped collar and 
cuffs, which are inlaid with plain material 
embroidered with large polka-dots. But- 
tonholes are worked in the edges, through 
which to run ribbon the color of the dot, or 
black. Patterns (No.5240) come infoursizes: 
6 to 12 years. Size 8 years requires four 
yards ja half of 27-inch n l 


| 1 mater 
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HE fourth is a rose hat fora 

little girl of from six toten, It 
is of fine white straw rolled on the 
left side, trimmed with small pink 
roses and foliage and a bow of 
light blue moiré ribbon. The fifth 
is for a little one of from five to 
seven, and is made of Mexican 
straw, trimmed with buttercups, 
daisies and foliage with a blue bow 
on one side. The last is a sailor 
hat appropriate for a child of from 
six to ten years. It is of black 
straw with white straw facing, a 
cherry velvet band and flat stiff 
bow at the left side. 





5250 —A dress which is as 
simple in design as this offers 
many possibilities: it may be 
either a play dress or a best 
dress, depending upon the 

4 material of which it is made. 
For play nothing could be 
better than checked gingham 
or chambray, denim or per- 
caleinasolidcolor. But for 
best use dimity, lawn or 
batiste, omitting the pocket 
and the belt at the back. It 
would be pretty to set ina 
little lace or embroidered 
yoke and to make the collar 
of fineedging. Patterns (No. 
5250) come in three sizes: 2 
to 6 years. Size 4 years 
requires three yards of 27- 
inch material. 





¢ 2 
5252—Linen, piqué, cotton poplin or fine gingham may be used 
making this overblouse dress, the edges of which may be scalloped, using 
a large allop for the skirt and a small one for the waist. Two large 
fancy buttons of pearl or crochet are used to fasten the waist in the 


front. It may be worn with any guimpe or waist of fine lawn, dimity or 
batiste. Patterns (No. 5252) for the dress, closed in the front with 
three-quarter-length oversleeves,and a skirt withadouble flounceeffect, 
come in three sizes: 10 to 14 years. Size 10 years requires three yards 
and a half of 27-inch material. 


Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 














Do You Know: 


The Difference Between 


HOSIERY 





and the ordinary guar- 
anteed kind? One is 
Thick, Coarse and 
Heavy: But— 
Keeotain is Light, 
Sheer and Fine— Deli- 
cate to the 7ouchand feels 
silky; the secret lies in the 
strength of the yarn and 
the manner in which 
the hose is knit. 








TRY A BOX OF SIX PAIRS. 
THEY ARE GUARANTEED 
TO WEAR SIX MONTHS 
OR NEW HOSE 
IN EXCHANGE 


At your dealer or if not convenient 
send us your order. 


Men’s Lisle-Like in Black, Tan, Grey, 
Navy, Burgundy, Cadet and Helio, $1.50 
per box six pairs. 

Women’s Lisle-Like in Black, Tan 


and Grey (with interlaced Garter Splicing), 
$2.00 per box of six pairs. 


Men’s (cight colors) and Women’s 
(sixteen shades) Pure Silk Lisle. 


Women’s with interlaced Garter Splicing, 


$3.00 per box six pairs. 


Write for free booklet, 
“Knotair Kinks.” 


KNOTAIR HOSIERY COMPANY 


5309 Westminster Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 
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Every Prospective Mother 
Something new—only scientific garment of 
the kind ever invented. Combines solid com- 
fort and ease with ‘' fine form’’ and elegant ap- 
pearance in the home, on the street, and in society 
— Always drapes evenly in front and back — ) 
bulkiness — no draw-strings — no lacing — no ripping 
or basting — Can be worn the year round. 

Made in several styles, and ‘at prices lower than you 
can buy _ — and have them made at home. 

Send for our Fine Illustrated Book—‘‘Fine-For 
Free Maternity Skirt’’—It's REE 10 every rte 
writing for it. ‘Tells all about these skirts, their advan- 
tages, styles, material, and cost. Gives opinions of pliy 
sicians, dressmakers, and users, Ten Days’ Free Trial 
When you get our book, if your dealer has not yet been 
supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, make your 
selection of material and style, and we will make the 
garmenttoyour order. When you get it, wear it ten 
days, and if you don’t find it exactly as repre- 
sented, send it back and we will cheerfully refund 
every cent pail. Other Skirts—1f not in need 
of a maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
dress and walking skirts will positively please 
you—same guarantee.— Illustrated’ book free. 


Which book shall we send? Write to day to 
Reyer & Williams Co. , Dept. A, Buffalo,N.Y. 











ANNOUNCEMENT 42picstion or | 


the 45 Free and | 


150 Partial Scholarships to be awarded by the Chicag 

Musical College will be vocelved nan’ lene ae 

September Ist. CATALOGUE MAILED FREE 
CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Fonnded 1867 DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President 
NEW COLLEGE BUILDING, 246 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


100 KY=STSIINTe] $5.40 
Announcements anc mgraved. Inciuding two sets of 


envelopes and Express Paid. 100 Visiting Cards Engraved in Script 
style, 90c. ROYAL ENGRAVING CO. $14 Walnut St. Phils 
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The Mature Woman’s Summer Dress 


Drawings by Paul W. Furstenberg 


. 


5272-5273—Pongee or foulard in 
brown, gray or dark blue may be 
used to make this dress. Patterns 
(No. 5272) for the waist come in six 
sizes: 34 to 44 inches bust measure. 
Size % requires three yards anda 
quarter of 27-inch material. Pat- 
terns (No. 5273) for the nine-gored 
skirt come in five sizes: 22 10 30 
inches waist measure. Size 24 re- 
quires seven yards and a quarter 
of 27-inch material, 


5274-5275 —For this dress one of 
the many bordered materials might 
be used to good advantage. Pat- 
terns (No. 5274) for the waist come 
in six sizes: 34 to 44 inches bust 
measure. Size 36requires five yards 
and a quarter of 27-inch material. 
Patterns (No. 5275) for the double, 
Straight, flounced skirt come in five 
sizes: 22 to 30 inches waist measure. 
Size 24 requires eleven yards and 
three-quarters of 27-inch material. 


5271—Light blue or tan-colored 
cotton crépe would be nice for this 
dress. Soutache braid may be used 
on the trimming bands. Make the 
yokeand undersleeves of net tucked, 
outlining the yoke with a narrow 
piping of black. A gathered flounce 
lengthens the six-gored skirt. Pat- 
terns (No. 5271) for the dress come 
in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires nine 
yards of 36-inch material. 
































Designed by 
Sava H. Richman 











5274-5275 





Designed by Alice Maynard 


Designed by Laura L. Willis 











. 


5269-5270 
Designed by Rowena Rice 


Designed by Fleanor King 














Designed by Emily Sayer 


5276-5277—Make this dress of 
soft silk and tucked chiffon. Pat 

terns (No. 5276) for the waist come 
in six sizes: 34 to 44 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires three 
yards and three-quarters of 27-inch 
material. Patterns (No. 5277) for 
the seven-gored skirt come in five 
sizes: 22 to 30 inches waist measure. 
Size 24 requires seven yards and 
three-quarters of 27-inch material. 


5268—This draped Princesse dr 
would be pretty made of silix, mar 
quisette or voile in lavender, o1 
would be effective in black. Make 
the chemisette and sleeves of éc! 
net tucked. The trimming on the 
sleeves and front is bands of the 
material braided. Patterns (No. 5268) 
come in six sizes: 34 to 44 inche 
bust measure. Size 36 requires ten 
yards of 27-inch material. 


5269-5270—Use pongee or fou- 
lard for this dress. Patterns (No. 
5269) for the waist come in x 
sizes: 34 to 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires three yards and 
three-quarters of 24-inch mater 

Patterns (No. 5270) for the thirtee 

gored skirt come in five sizes: 22 to 


? 


30 inches waist measure. Size 24 


requires seven yards and three- 
quarters of 24-inch material. 




















PATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) jor the designs shown on this page can be supplied at fijteen 


cents for each number, post-jree. The amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on 


the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, 
bust measure jor waists and costumes, and waist and hip measures for skirts, and inclosing the price 10 


the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Designed by 


5286-5287 ‘a Blanche G. Merritt 


5289 —For traveling long distances on 
a train or boat this kimono would be 
attractive made of pongee, silk or very 
light-weight flannel. It has an inverted 
box-plait at the back, and may be made 
without the hood if preferred. The full 
circular sleeves are drawn in slightly 
by ribbon. Patterns (No. 5289) come in 
six sizes: 34to 44inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires ten yards and three- 
quarters of 27-inch material. 


5290-5291 —White crépe trimmed 
with Irish insertion would be pretty for 
this waist, and for the skirt use serge 
or voile. Patterns (No. 5290) for the 
waist come in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches 
bust measure. .Size36requirestwoyards 
anda half of 36-inch material. Patterns 
(No. 5291) for the seven-gored skirt 
come in eight sizes: 22 to 36incheswaist 
measure. Size 24 requires four yards 
and a half of 36-inch material. 


No patterns can be supplied for the 
coat and hood shown at the extreme 
right of this page. There is an inverted 
box-plait at the center back with a seam 
underneath, and another seam on the 
shoulder and one at the under-arm. It 
is a serviceable style for motoring, or 
for the person living out-of-town who 
desires for evening wear a coat which 
will completely protect the dress. The 
large pockets will be found most useful. 





528) $290-S52Y1 








5288-5040 





Designed by Helen Stewart 








5290-5291 


Designed by Sabina Lofland 
5289 Designed by Blanchz G. Merritt 


Pxiterns (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied at fijteen cents for each 
number, post-free. ” The amount o} material required jor the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. 


/ 1] measures should be carefully taken. 


Order from your nearest dealer in patterns ; or by mail, giving number 


oj pattern, bust measure for waists, coat and negligee, and waist and hip measures for skirts, and inclosing the 
price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


Girl Who is Going Traveling 


Drawings by Paul W. Furstenberg 


5286-5287 —Voile, pongee or 
foulard in dark blue would be nice for 
this dress. Patterns (No. 5286) for 
the waist, which opens in the front, 
come in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 
three yards and a half of 27-inch 
material. Patterns (No. 5287) for 
the eight-gored skirt come in five 
sizes: 22 to inches waist measure. 
Size 24 requires six yards and three- 
quarters of 27-inch material. 


5292 —This traveling coat would 
be suitable for a sea voyage. Make 
it of cheviot or homespun or any 
warm material. The hood may be 
made detachable so that it may be 
removed when ashore. When worn 
it may be held in place by hooks and 
eyes placed very close together. 
Patterns (No. 5292) come in six 
sizes: 34 to 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires five yards and a 
quarter of 44-inch material, 


5288-5040—A cloth skirt and a 
silk waist of the same color are most 
useful in traveling. Patterns (No. 
5288) for this waist, which may be 
made with long sleeves, come in six 
sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires fouryards of 24-inch 
material. Patterns (No. 5040) for the 
fifteen-gored skirt come in six sizes: 
22 to 32 inches waist measure. Size 
24 requires eight yards and a half 
of 24-inch material. 





5288 - 5040 






Designed by 
Arline Herbert 
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Barrinstonta! 
The SteefCcut 
offee 


HE process and machin- 
ery by which Barrington 
Hall is prepared represent a 
life study of this one subject. 


As owners of this valuable 
process by patent right, we 
have always taken a natural 
pride in maintaining the highest 
possible standard of quality. 


To-day, Barrington Hall, the 
Baker-ized Steel-Cut Coffee, is 
used, not only by people who 
can drink no other coffee, but 
by thousands who drink it 
merely for its splendid quality. 


Imitation is a consequence 
and an evidence of our suc- 
cess. It is, however, confined 
to a part of our trade-mark, 
“Steel-Cut,” which by a legal 
technicality cannot be protected. 


Already a host of hungry 
imitators, in an effort to de- 
ceive and so trade on the 
reputation “Steel-Cut’’ has 
gained by its connection with 
Barrington Hall, are using 
these words for coffee without 
reference to quality or method 
of preparation. 


If you are persuaded to try 
a so-called ‘‘cut’’ coffee, please 
do not judge our coffee by it. 
Note free trial offer and let 
Barrington Hall, the only gen- 
uine steel-cut coffee, speak 
for itself on your own table. 





BarringtonHall 


Th ppm cord § ff 
© Steel-Cut LOJFEE 
For sale in all cities and 
most towns at 35 to 40c per 
pound, according to locality. 
Write for grocer handling it. 


Free Trial Offer 

We make this liberal offer 
because we want every one to 
try the genuine Baker-ized 
Coffee. Send us your grocer’s 
name and we will send you 
enough Barrington Hall to 

make six cups of delicious 
eo, coffee and our booklet 

oO that explains why 

820, 


ics ee ee 
ae “2%, Ours is different 


Importing “ee Cc. ; 
et ny from other 
114 Hudson Strest a 2 ae 
New York, N.Y., or aoe. coffees. 
216 North Second Street Soy 
Minneapolis, Minn. ) 


Send free trial can of Barrington ave 
Hall Coffee and booklet, as advertised, “2%, 
(postpaid). In consideration I give my ‘alto 

My 











grocer’» name, (on the margin). “eng %: 
ae 
My Own Is sanienen "eo. 
e eeeaad 
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HOUSANDS of peo- \ 


ple from all over the 
country send all their fine y 
y fabrics to FOOTER’S to be ¥ 
renewed — 


particularly the society folks 
of the large cities who dare 
not take chances elsewhere 
with their expensive gowns. 
That is why FOOTER’S is 
the greatest cleaning establish- 
ment in America. 
This enormous patronage is 
due entirely to quality of work 
and service, and confidence ‘i 
in FOOTER’S methods. 
There is no comparison be- 


tween FOOTER’S work and 





that of ordinary cleaners— 
where they merely clean, 
FOOTER’S renew, preserv- ) 
ing finish and color. 
“If it’s in the fabric, we'll restore it.’’ 

Send package by mail or express. 

Prices given in advance after a} 
work is received, if required. Ex- ’ 
press one way allowed on orders 
of $5.00 or over. ; 

Write vour name and address on 
each package. Send for free book 
—‘‘The Possibilities of Cleaning i 
and Dyeing." 

FOOTER’S DYE WORKS 
Dept. A Cumberland, Md. (3 


New York Bratch, 1495 Broadway (Times Sq.) 





200,000 
sq. feet 
floor space 


SSR oD 
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Buy ROMPERS sy mail 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
All Charges Prepaid 


ET us supply your children’s 

~ Rompers direct from the factory 
and save you the middleman’s ‘‘great 
big profit’’; our Rompers are the best 
that can be produced; durable, serv- 
iceable, fast color and willstand many 
tripsto the washtub. Choice of pink 
or blue, checked chambray, with 
neck, collar and belt bound in white, 


5 for $1.00 


ROMPERS made of good grade 
Madras, with yoke, rolling collar, belt 
and pocket piped in white; choice of 
assorted checks 
and stripes. . 3 for $1.00 

ROMPERS made of an excellent 
grade of linen suiting that wears like 
**buckskin’’; dressy patterns with 
rolling collar; yoke and cuffs piped 
in white; belt piped and faced. 
Tan and Cadet 
Blue. « « « 2 for $1.00 

These ROMPERS will not shrink, 
they are exactly as represented — 
worth double our price. SIZES 2 TO 6 YEARS. ALL 
CHARGES PREPAID. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded. Specify size and color. REMEMBER our offer of 
4 Aprons for $1.00 trom factory to you: all charges prepaid. 


CONSUMER’S APRON COMPANY 
80 Clymer Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. f 




















Y/ 
TRADE MARK REG. U.S. /// PAT.OFF: 





Light as a Feather, 
Strong as Good Leather 


Not genuine unless stamped with our Patent No. 903808. 

Clever women are discarding heavy leather bags and sloppy nets 
and adopting instead our smart, sturdy Travelight Bags. They 
are made of best Fibre matting, combined with strong leather. 
Weigh about 2% lbs., and are rain-proof. 

Ask to see these bags at your dealer's. If he hasn’t them, send to 
us. If not satisfactory money refunded. 

No. 23, as illustrated above, size 18x11x844, price $4.00, express 
prepaid. Cheaper grades if desired. Illustrated circulars upon 
application, containing testimonials from all parts of U. S. 


HERMAN LOEB & COMPANY, 237 N. Lawrence St., Phila., Pa. 
Preparation for Motherhood 35 ,2°** be 1 


Scovil—cloth bound. Valuable to young wives and mothers. 
Tells about hygiene, ailments, diet, mental state, etc. Sent for 
$1.00,postpaid. Henry Altemus Co. ,513 Cherry St.,Philadelphia, 
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5283-5285—For a young girl make 
this dress of blue linen. The waist 
opens at the back, and the nine- 
gored skirt has the sides length- 
ened by a plaited section. Patterns 
(No. 5283) for the waist come in six 
sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires three yards and a 
quarter of 32-inch material. Pat- 
terns (No. 5285) ‘for the skirt come in 
five sizes: 22 to 30 inches waist 
measure. Size 24 requires seven 
yards and a half of 32-inch material. 


5279-5281— Material of a solid 
color trimmed with contrasting bands 
would be pretty for this dress, which 
may be made with either a high or a 
round neck. Patterns (No. 5279) for 
the waist come in six sizes: 32 to 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires three yards of 36-inch mate- 
rial, Patterns (No. 5281) for the 
seven-gored skirt, with two plaits 
each side of center front and back, 
come in five sizes: 22 to 30 inches 
waist measure. Size 24 requires 
five yards of 36-inch material. 


5284— Linen, chambray or ging- 
ham may be used in making this 
young girl’s dress, which opens at 
the back. Make the yoke and the 
lower part of the sleeves of all-over 
embroidery. The seven-gored skirt 
is lengthened by a gored plaited sec- 
tion, and the front panel is extended 
up into the waist. Patterns (No. 
5284) for the dress come in five sizes: 
32 to 40 inches bust measure. Size 
34 requires nine yards and a quarter 
of 27-inch material. 


v 
5279-5281 
5280 5284 





Patterns (including-Guide-Chart) jor the designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-jree. The amount of material required 


jor the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, bust measure 





Designs by Mrs. Carifred 
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5278 — Blue and white checked 
gingham with pipings of white would 
be pretty for this dress. It should 
be worn with an all-over embroidery 
or batiste yoke which is removable. 
The five-gored skirt, which opens at 
the left side, has an inverted box- 
plait on each hip and an inset panel 
at the left side front. Patterns (No. 
5278) come in five sizes: 32 to 40 
inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires nine yards and a qvarter of 
27-inch material. 


5282 —One of the printed mate- 
rials which may be bought for eight 
and ten cents a yard would be serv- 
iceable for this dress, but lawn or 
gingham may also be used. The 
dress opens in the front, and the 
sleeve-caps and the waist are cut in 
one piece. The nine-gored skirt has 
four plaits on each hip, and an in- 
verted box-plait at the center back. 
Patterns (No. 5282) come in five 
sizes: 32 to 40 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires eleven yards and 
three-quarters of 24-inch material. 


5280 —This fitted Princesse dress 
is particularly becoming to the tall, 
slender girl. Piqué would be nice 
for it, although one of the thinner 
cottons may be used if desired. The 
dress opens in the front, and the 
bretelles give the desirable breadth 
totheshoulders. The skirtis length- 
ened by a gored plaited section. 
Patterns (No. 5280) for this dress 
come in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 
eleven yards of 24-inch material. 





jor waists and costumes, and waist and hip measures for skirts, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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The Colored Linen 


Dress 





Designs by Lilian Barton Wilson: With Drawings by Paul W. Furstenberg 


5299-5300—Lavender linen 
would be pretty for this tai- 
lored suit, and the embroidery 
design may be done eitherwith 
white or lavender mercerized 
cotton. For the woman who 
does not care toembroiderany 
simple braiding design could 
be used with just as good 
effect, and the braiding could 
be done with cotton soutache 
braid. Patterns (No. 5299) 
for the coat—which has a 
shaw! collar, shaped under- 
arm sections, and a plait at 
each under-arm seam —come 
in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires five yards of 27-inch 
material. Patterns (No. 5300) 
for the ten-gored skirt — with 
an inverted box-plait at the 
side —come in four sizes: 22 
to 28 inches waist measure, 
Sive 24 requires five yards and 
a quarter of 27-inch material. 


No patterns can be supplied 
for the dress shown on the 
center figure in the top group. 
The design is very simple and 
it would not be a difficult mat- 
ter to copy it. Tan-colored 
linen would be nice, and for 
the trimming bands black vel- 
vet ribbon would make an 
effective contrast. The waist 
opens in the back and should 
be made with a light lining. 
The set-in vest should be 
made of écru all-over lace of 
a closely woven pattern, and 
for the yoke and upper section 
of the sleeves use écru batiste 
which may be embroidered by 
handor bought. The skirt has 
four gores with an inverted 
box-plait at the center front 
and center back, and a touch 
of color is added by setting in 
two bands of black velvet rib- 
bon under these plaits. 





5295-5296-14273 
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5293-5294 —A white linen dress like this will be found most 
useful as it may be worn for many occasions. Trim it with the 
daisy border transfer patterns (No. 14274) or with embroidered 
edging. The full-length, one-piece sleeves have oversleeves 
which may be omitted. Patterns (No. 5293) for the waist— 
opened at the left side-front and with two tucks each side of the 
center front and back—come in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires four yards and a quarter of 27-inch 
material. Patterns (No. 5294) for the seven-gored skirt come 
n five sizes: 22 to 30 inches waist measure. Size 24 requires 
x yards and a half of 27-inch material. 


5295-5296 —One of the soft fine linens would be pretty for 
jess. 


this f i 
this d 


If it were blue the braiding design, for which trans 

fer patterns (No. 14273) can be supplied, would look well done 
in either white or black mercerized cotton soutache braid. Make 
the yoke of all-over embroidered lace or batiste or of tucked 
net. Patterns (No. 5295) for the waist—which opens in the 
back—come in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires three yards of 27-inch material. Patterns (No. 5296) 
for the five-gored skirt—with an inverted box-plait at the center 
back —come in five sizes: 22 to 30 inches waist measure. Size 
24 requires six yards and three-quarters of 27-inch material. 


5297-5298 — For an afternoon dress or for a garden party 
nothing could be nicer than a pink linen dress like this. Choose 
one of the fine linens with a silky surface, and of a soft, subdued 
tone of pink. The square neck is pretty for those to whom it is 
becoming, but a high neck would look just as well—and all- 
over lace nay be used in place of the Irish trimming. Pat- 
terns (No. 5297) for the waist come in six sizes: 34 to 44 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires three yards and « quarter of 
27-inch material. Patterns (No. 5298) for the eight-gored skirt 
come in five sizes: 22 to 30 inches waist measure. Size 24 
requires six yards and a half of 27-inch material. 
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5299-5300 5293-5294 5297-5298 
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Style | 
“Ventilating” 


THOMSON’S 


“GLOVE-FIT TING” 


The Corset That Has Been 
First Since The First 





In keeping with the practice of 


former years, which has made 
“GLOVE-FITTING”’ friends by the 
thousands, we have duplicated 
the lines of the latest models 
in our great summer specialty, 
THOMSON’S “GLOVE-FITTING” 


VENTILATING 
CORSETS 


These corsets, originated and 


made only by us, especially for 





| comfort during the heated period, 
| are rapidly coming into all-year use 
by the advice of many. noted 
physicians who believe that the 
“VENTILATING” or open mesh of 
the material is highly hygienic. 


English net, open and exceedingly 


cool, is the material used—a refresh- 


ing change from the heavier ma- 


2 


| terial at any time. You can wear 


a 


“VENTILATING” corset almost as 


comfortably as a kimona. 


The netting is light and airy—the 


garment inexpensive. All sizes, 
$1.00 to $1.50. They are called 
“GLOVE-FITTING” because they fit 


as well and feel as comfortable as a 


fine kid glove. 


| George C. Batcheller & Company 


| 
| New York Chicago San Francisco 






























AMASCUS 


Tempered Steel 


SAFETY PIN 


Goes through 
skirt band 
and corset 





On account of 
its temper and 
sharpness the 
Damascus is the 
easiest safety pin to 
insert, especially into 
stiff, thick fabrics. Get 
samples and prove it. Six 
sizes; three finishes. 


™ CLINTON °°" 


Not quite so penetrating as the 
Damascus but preferred by nurses 
and mothers for infants’ use. Seven 
sizes. Positively rustproof. WE Cy 





Easier than 
a needle 
and does 
not bend 













Patterns (including Guide-Chart) jor these designs can be supplied at fijteen cents jor each number, post-jree. The amount oj material required 
jor the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Transjer patterns for the daisy border (No. 14274) and for the bra iding border ( No. 14273) 
come at ten cents jor each number. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, bust measure jor waists 
and coat, and waist and hip measures jor skirts, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Hone Journal, Philadelphia. 


“By Guard on Both Pins 
Saves the Fabric 


Samples of either pin, 4c. (8c. for both) 
if you mention your dealer’s name, 


OAKVILLE CO.,377-A Broadway, New York Trade Mark 
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HEN making the little boy’s clothes there are 

a few essential points that it is well for the 
mother to keep in mind. The material should be 
good and firm, and of the kind that will launder 
easily; a design should be selected which is so 
simple that the child will not be conscious of his 
clothes; and, most important of all, the finished 
garment should be sufficiently large not to bind in 
any place and to allow for freedom of movement. 


5259—Two separate patterns are included in this 
number. The little one-piece dress may be made 
of handkerchief linen or chambray, either smocked 
or gathered to form the yoke effect. The turnover 
collar and cuffs may be of the material or of fine 
embroidery. Size 3 years requires four yards and 
a quarter of 27-inch material to make it. For the 
dress with the tucked waist and a straight gathered 
skirt which are joined under the belt use lawn, 
dimity or batiste, of which three yards and a half 
of 27-inch material will be needed for size 3 years. 
Patterns (No. 5259) for the two dresses come in 
three sizes: 1, 3 and 5 years. 


5261— A one-piece dress with a box-plait at the 
center front, and a bishop dress with the yoke either 
smocked or gathered, are included under this num- 
ber. Handkerchief linen, lawn, or, for cool days, 
challis would be suitable materials to make either 
ofthem. Patterns (No. 5261) come in three sizes: 
1, 3 and 5 years. Size 3 years requires for the 
one-piece dress two yards and three-quarters of 
27-inch material, and for the bishop dress four 
yards of 27-inch material. 


5235 — For a play dress in summer the one-piece 
dress with a square neck and short sleeves made of 
denim, cotton rep or khaki would be most service- 
able, and for a little boy of three years a yard and 
a half of 27-inch material are required. For the 
dress with the hemstitched tucks and the gathered 
skirt lawn, dimity or gingham would be better, of 
which three yards of 27-inch material will be needed. 
Patterns (No. 5235), including both dresses, come 
in three sizes: 1, 3 and 5 years. 


5257 — Fine white piqué would be pretty for the 
little dress with the broad sailor collar. It has two 
large tucks each side of the front, and three box- 
plaits in the back. For size 3 years three yards 
and three-quarters of 27-inch material are required. 
































The Wee Boy in Summer 


Designs by Lilian Barton Wilson 
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Exact Tints : 
from Pure =f 
‘| WhiteLead ~ ¢* 
| Paint 









NLY by mixing 
paint to order can all 
gradations of tint be 
obtained. 





P @ One advantage of 
using pure white lead and 
linseed oil, and tinting the 
paint at the time of making, lies 
in the fact that the most 
minute variations of color may 
be secured. Another advan- 
tage is the permanency of these 
tints. They will not fade or 
wash out. 


q For all painting, interior or 
exterior, specify pure white 
lead (“Dutch Boy Painter” 
trade mark). The “Dutch Boy 
Painter” is the guaranty of 
white lead purity and reliability. 


@ Send for our “Dutch Boy 
Paint Adviser No. S” and 
learn why pure white lead 
paint, mixed fresh with pure 
linseed oil at the time of paint- 
ing, is the most satisfactory 
and most economical paint to 
use. Booklets on home deco- 
ration and landscape garden- 
ing included. All free. 





National Lead Company 
An office in each of the following cities : 
New York Boston Buffalo Cincinnati Chicago 
Cleveland St. Louis 
Qohn T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Company, Pittsburgh) 

















Do your feet 
ever burn? 
Rest them Jf 
in this 
Red Cross Shoe 


No smarting, no burning. 
None of the suffering caused 
by stiff soles. —The Red Cross 
Shoe is so easy to walk in, so 
restful and comfortable you 
will never again go through the 
hot summer months without it. 


Write for Style Book. Select the 
styles you like, then try them 
on at your dealer’s. If he 
hasn’t them, write us. We 
will give you the name of 
one who has or supply you 

















































. direct, fit guaranteed. 
The other dress included under this number opens Write for Style Book today 
at the left side front, and has a box-plait at the Oxfords $3.50 & $4.00 
center back. Linen or piqué may be used to make _ Oxfords 99. - 
. * : High Shoes $4.00, $4.50 & $5.00 
it, and for size 3 years three yards of 27-inch mate- re ** Bends with your foot” 
rial will be required. Both of these patterns (No. Krohn, Fechheimer & Co. Trade Mark 
5257) come in three sizes: 1,3 and 5 years. | 501-521 Dandridge St., Cincinnati eS 
1 | LOOKS WELL =" 
ee The BEST 
staple 
Cost of Materials for Children’s Half Wool 
Summer Clothes ah: 
Dress Fabric 
Linen - 36inches wide, 50 cents a yard 25 : 
Pongee - 27 ‘‘ ae ae Zi: Cts. < 
| Challis - 40 “ ‘“ 50 “  « 4 F 
| Pigs - 332“ 8 % 3g eee 3 per yard z 
“ec ce «ec «sé 
| Cotton Rep 27 66 ‘ 25 ‘6 rz ia Now is the ¢ime and this is the Sabric for ¢ 
| Dimity - 27 25 ¢ making your Outing Suit, Tennis Suit, Bat! ing < 
} Percale - 36 6 ‘é 15“ 6 | uit for the coming summer. - 
| Your children need some inexfensive, natty, st ish - 
Lawn - 36 *' it Bape Re | Q an hich can be laundered and ook better j © #t- 
| Gingham 30 “ ne 15 * sie | These he better doth wade tor thane cooanal woes 
Ch 8 b 27 “cc «s 10 <é “c a Cream and Navy Blues are all fast and wi. 20% 5 
am : 
\| Cali a4 24 6¢ “é “6 ‘6 | "Made in a full line of dark and light shades | the 2 
—* 7 HAMILTON WOOLEN CO. = 
pa tae if vag-4 cannot vg siees Sulries ha 
ou retailer, write us, and we wt 
ype: en ond Boi: 4 get the goods. 
~ oer ° a ° S ’ A ts 
] rns (including Guide-Chart) for all these designs can be supplied for fifteen cents for each number, post-free. Two separate patterns WELLINGTON, SEARS & CO., Manufacturers’ “se 
ar’ cacluded under each number. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns ; or by mail, giving number of pattern, age, breast measure and Boston and Wowg-Henk 
lengih oj back, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. LAUNDERS WELL a 
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The New and Only Way 
To Buy Codfish 


FOR MAKING THE MOST PERFECT AND DELICIOUS 


Codfish Balls, Creamed Fish, Fish Hash, etc. 



























You can have in your home —no matter where you live—the most wonderfully fresh Codfish— 
just as fresh and flavory as the day taken from the ocean—by asking your grocer to supply you with 


BURNHAM & MORRILL 
FISH FLAKES 


Coming to you in a sanitary container. Absolutely free from any preservative. Every ounce cooked perfectly and 
said by food experts to be the most creditable and desirable Sea Food product ever offered. 


Ready for the Iable in [wo Minutes 


Burnham & Morrill Fish Flakes will be a 





Senuhaen & Mesil Please try Burnham & Morrill Fish Flakes. 


Fish Flak You'll never again be satisfied with the mee a ga revelation to you. You can have fluffy, 
~_ “Manufactured” dried, salted, ‘‘ manufactured” codfish The snowy white Codfish Balls, tender, deli- 


cious Creamed Fish, and the homely sound- 
ing but extremely palatable Fish Hash. 
Also many other tasty and attractive dishes. The secret of the 


& Morrill Fish Flakes need no soaking— pure and sweet — really aig By a ek | gg eer ph ag i 


ready to eat the moment opened up before you. fresh packed, served at your table tasty and sea-flavored as the 
day the fish were caught. 


Codfish which comes to consumers in a most un- Flavor 

sanitary way. Such fish must be thor- 

oughly soaked before it can be prepared for the table. Burnham 
p 


Burnham & Morrill Fish Flakes is as eco- 


nomical as it is delicious. You can pre- 


Burnham & Morrill ——— Even the package itself denotes the high 


Fish Flakes pare many delightful dishes guickly and Fish Flakes quality of Burnham & Morrill Fish Flakes. 
The Economical ri : ; There is extra coating of 50% more tin 
at surprisingly small cost. A 10c can is The Sanitary 

Advantages fc; ¢ he 15 a sent plate used than on the ordinary can, and 
——_ suincient to serve tour people—the loc saat each container is lined with pure parch- 
size is sufficient to ere eres people. There is no soaking — ment so that the fish never comes in contact with the tin. There 
no waste— no spoilage. Just clear, pure fish—boneless and is absolutely no solder whatever and the very extreme of care has 
sanitary. A real New England delicacy. been used to insure a perfect sanitary package for a perfect product. 


selling groceries will be interested in this sani- 


10 d 1 5 Every Earnest Merchant tary fish product. His desire is to give you the 
can C best product in any line. But in order to feel warranted in stocking a new article the 


demand must come to him from his customers. So please ask your dealer to ‘get 


Sizes Burnham & Morrill Fish Flakes for you and he will surely be glad to do so. 


should write at once for our latest book ‘‘Good /| 


Every Housewife Eating.” It is a really beautiful little volume, con- i 


taining twenty new and original recipes on various foods by Mrs. Janet Mackenzie 





Hill, the famous domestic scientist and editor of the “Boston Cooking School P 
Magazine.” The book contains also suggested menus and tells about others fen‘ 
of our good things for the table. We send it free on request. J gas” 
P “Good 
S ecial Offer Provided your dealer has not Burnham & P = ae = 
p Morrill Fish Flakes in stock—in order that you J cents in......... coin 
¢- may quickly judge the merit of the product, we will gladly send you J which send mea regu: 
the regular ten cent size upon receipt of ten cents from you. It costs 4 f° Burnham & Morrill Fis! 
us seventeen cents to do this, postage alone being eleven cents. $7 mark X in space to indi x 
This shows our faith in our product. Se closed.) 
Please write today—Get acquainted with af 
this choice New England delicacy. Book of oe name 
recipes “Good Eating” free—or send ten cents iy 
for Burnham & Morrill Fish Flakes and Book F ek & Hatin 


of Recipes both. 


Burnham & Morrill Co. 4 *"*™ 


Portland, Maine write Grocer's Name Here 
Packers of f 
The Justly Celebrated “ ““™"%or™ 
Paris Sugar Corn ra babe prefer send request with this coupon enclosed. 
Pd This coupon is prepared only for your possible convenience 
- 
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HA Dressmaking Class 


By Mrs. Ralston 








Part Nine: Drafting and Cutting 


O DRAFT is to prepare the proposed form of a pattern by a 

given scale of measurements. Pattern drafting is a process 

whereby garments may be correctly cut to suit any required 
figure or style. This is an essential part of dressmaking. The 
aim of this class is to teach the students of the course to be expert 
dressmakers, able to draft and cut patterns for every purpose. Pat- 
tern drafting is a purely mechanical process. It is a step in dressmak- 
ing which must be known as a means to an end: in other words, as a 
practical experiment in learning the general proportions of the body, 
and to draft a pattern to suit the scale of measurements of the body. 
A hard-and-fast set of rules followed in a course of pattern drafting 
has a decided tendency to hamper the freedom and originality of 
thought in the workmanship. It is far more important to have 1 
knowledge of how to work quite free from set rules. Clothes made 
by mechanical rules, as in the various pattern systems, compared 
to those cut by the skilled dressmaker in making clothes for the 
individual, are as different as the stiff, mechanical drawings made 
with a ruler are to the graceful, free-hand drawings of a gifted artist. 


Dressmaking in its Highest development 
is an art, and the knowledge of line is one 
of the integral parts. The foundation of 
line in clothes is in cutting. To be a skilled 
dressmaker, or an able home worker, you 
must learn to draft each new pattern with- 
oit a scale of mechanical measurements. 
To depend upon a “stock” drafted pattern 
destroys the spontaneity of the work. In 
the French, Austrian and German industrial 
schools, which have the most thorough course 
in this particular trade, the students first 
study a simple course in anatomy, demon- 
strated upon a skeleton. This is to teach the 
formation and structure of the human body, 
and the proportions as they relate to one 
another, which is the basis and starting point 
upon which good work depends. A knowledge of anatomy in this 
sense is essential not only for cutting but also for training the eye 
and the hand to a feeling for lines, of which proportion is such an 
imperative part. Your aim must be to cut your own patterns and 
handle material so easily that rules by measurement are lost sight of 
in your surer knowledge of form. This way of cutting is known as 
“free hand.’’ It can only be taken up after a thorough knowledge of 
fundamental construction and an understanding of rudimentary 
cutting by measure has been practiced. It is for this reason that 
we now begin a simple drafting course as a necessary stepping-stone 
to future work in freehand cutting. 


This Method is Practiced With Pencil, Paper and Ruler, supple- 
menting it with work in crinoline on the figure, following the same 
proportions as in the first paper draft. The result is very satisfactory: 
the draft gives you the general outline of the various sections of a 
pattern, and the relation of each part to the others. The crinoline 
modeling shows you the direction of the seams—exactly where they 
should fall on the figure to give it the right proportion and balance. 
After sufficient practice it is easily possible to make the patterns 
directly in crinoline for any figure, thus saving all the time which the 
drafting requires. In good dressmaking, I think I may safely say, all 
depends on the foundation or structural lines: well-cut, well-propor- 
tioned and well-fitted linings as a beginning are absolutely essential. 

These lessons will include the drafting of a plain shirtwaist, a fitted 
lining and a plain gored skirt. Measures must be exact to insure 
good patterns. Take the measures 
over the dress; learn to take them in 





Showing Where the Tape Should be Placed 
to Take Measurements 





As Every Garment Has to be Drafted to given measurements 
the following are used in the draft which is illustrated. These, how- 
ever, vary with different figures. 


OCR 6 ok os ERD Width of back . 14-7 
Bust 5 3 se Ue RRS Length of front « £6 
Wet. © > » «. @@e82 Length of back ee 
Ghest, « » « «+ 557% Under-arm measure 9 


There are two parts to this pattern, half the back and the other 
half the front. The back section is made first. 


Directions. Draw a right angle in the upper right-hand corner of 
your paper. Mark the angle A, the horizontal line 1 and the vertical 
line 2. Line 2 is the center back of the pattern. 

AB. From A on line 2 measure down length of back and mark 
point B. 

AC. Find the center of AB and mark this point C. 

AD. Find the center of AC and mark this point D. 

AE. From A online t measure one-third of 
one-half the neck measure and mark point E. 

EF. Raise point E half an inch, and mark 
point F. Connect A and F with a slightly 
curved line to form the neckline. 

DG. Line of width of back. From D draw 
a line parallel to line 1 and equal to half the 
width of back. Mark point G. 

GH. From G raise a vertical line (at right 
angles to line DG equal to one-third the length 
of AC) and mark point H. 

HI. From H measure out half an inch 
and mark point I. Connect F and I, to make 
the shoulder-line. 

CJ. Line of bust. From C draw a line 
parallel to DG and equal to half the width 
of the back plus one-fourth its width, and 
mark point J. (That is, if DG is seven inches 
CJ equals seven inches plus one-fourth of seven—which is an inch 
and three-quarters—and equals eight inches and three-quarters. ) 

BK. Line of waist. From B draw a line parallel to CJ and equal 
to a quarter the size of waist plus one inch. Mark point K. (That 
is, half the waist measure being twelve inches a quarter of it is six 
inches; six inches plus one makes seven inches across half of back.) 

KL. From K through J draw a line equal to the height of the 
under-arm. Mark point L. The under-arm line often extends above 
the line of bust CJ. Connect I-G-L with a curved line to form the 
armhole. 

To add the necessary length for a basque to the pattern continue 
line AB inastraight line four inches. Mark point M. Draw a dotted 
line from A through K extending it four inches. Mark point N. 
Connect M and N. This finishes the back of the shirtwaist. 


Front Section of Shirtwaist. Draw a right angle in the upper 
left-hand corner. Line 1 at the top or upper edge of draft. Line 
2 at the front edge of the paper, which forms in the finished draft the 
center front of the pattern. The angle made by line 1 and line 2 
mark as point A. 

AB. Online 1 AB equals half the bust measure minus the length 
of the bust-line in the back CJ. If half the bust measure is eighteen 
inches and CJ is eight inches and three-quarters, AB equals nine 
inches and a quarter. 

BC. Length of back. Draw a line from B, parallel to line 2 
equal to length of back. Mark point C. 

BD. One-fourth of line BC. 





the same order to avoid confusion and 
mistakes. Use a good tape-measure 

a double one—as it cannot stretch 
and the measures are always the same. 


Measures. There are primary meas- 


ures common to all systems of cutting: 


1. Width of neck 3. Width of waist 
2. Width of bust 4. Width of hip 


And in this method of cutting length 1 





















ssa F DE. Line of chest. Draw a line 
LINE 1 Ree from D toline 2 parallel to AB. Mark 
a a point E. 
“ BF. One-third of BD. 


FG. Drawa line from F parallel to 
DE to determine shoulder-line. Mark 
point G. 
= AH. From A measure on line I 
; a distance equal to one-third of half 
the neck measure. Mark point H. 

HI. Raise point H_ half an inch. 
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of back is an important factor. Take ‘2 ~ Foe — as . A Me li 
the measure for the bodice, or the ot lista ea sna "ke Linck 2 2 
upper body portion, according to the ‘ ‘WAIST-LINE Ca 9H tant 7 bes — gore J 
following instructions. A straight ke Ceci dole E ioe eee oe wes She cnr 
band should be pinned around the c Ca TR -— a ae hi 
waist-line to mark a definite line be- FRONT BACK Zs li FG ase a5 nen. wk ae 
fs tile cement taken ° ee ine x and equal to measure of bac 

Seg WAIST-LINE : u shoulder-line. Mark point K. 
?; nies pentense: Danes Gh base of throat, ' M EL. From E measure half the width 

sr a close as 2; ~hec © i 

2. Bust measure: taken over fullest part P * gina: — i ; 

of bust, close up under the arms and ee rom J rain near down length 

high in the back. ve of front. : Mark point M. ; 
3. Waist measure: taken tight around Diagram of a Draft of the Front and Back of a Piain Shirtwaist CN. From C measure out one inch. 


the waist. 

4. The width of chest: taken from one armhole to the other, two inches 
below base of neck. 

5. Width of back: taken from one armhole to the other, or at a point which 
is a quarter of the length between the neck and waist-line. 

6. Length of front: taken from base of neck to waist-line. 

7. Length of back: taken from base of neck to waist-line. 

8. Under-arm: taken in straight line from center under-arm to waist-line. 

9. Height of bust: taken from base of the neck in front, obliquely to the 
largest part of the bust. : 


The Drafting System which we are about to learn is a very 
simple and direct one. The only materials required are large sheets 
of brown paper, a medium hard pencil and a yardstick. There are 
no tables to memorize. If measures are taken carefully, and the 
directions for drafting, which are very simple, are followed accurately, 
the results are sure to be good. Let me again caution you to be most 
accurate in taking your measurements; if they are not correct all the 
work of drafting is time lost, as‘the draft would be wrong, perhaps 
in some vital point. 

A finished shirtwaist should be shown to the class or individual 
before the drafting or cutting is started in order that each student 
may understand just what is to be made. 


Mark point N. 

NO. From N draw line height of under-arm. Mark point O. 
Connect K-L-O with a curved line to make the armhole. 

To add a basque as in the back section continue line JM in a 
straight line four inches. Mark point P. Draw a dotted line from J 
through N extending it four inches. Mark point R. Connect P and 
R to complete the front section. 


This is a Pattern Drafted Without Seam Allowance. Three- 
eighths or half an inch should be allowed on all edges for seams. 
Excellent points of this method of cutting are the small armhole and the 
small neck. When these measurements are small they may be snipped 
with the point of the scissors to give the required size, but when the 
neck and armhole are drafted too large the garment is ruined, as it 
cannot be fitted nor balanced. 

As you draft mark each point as you come to it with the proper 
letter, and for your own convenience put the number of inches down 
between certain points. You will find this not only makes the work 
easier, but also prevents mistakes, as you can go over each step and 
prove it. As you work remember, of course, that you are drafting 
but half of the front of the shirtwaist and half of the back, and 
although your eye will assist you, depend on measurement entirely. 





Any inquiries regarding this article should be addressed to the Editor of the Dressmaking Class. 
Be sure to inclose a stamped and self-addressed envelope. 
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ILK Gloves that are Stylish 
must be gloves that fit; — 
fine appearance depends on it. 
Perhaps you have despaired 
of getting silk gloves that 
looked well as long as they 
lasted;—if so, you do not 
know the wonderful quality of 


WINE 


Kip Fittinc 


SILK 
GLOVES 


best for 64 years in Europe 
and America. Try them 
this summer—they cost no 
more than others. 


50c, 75c, $1.00, $1.50 


Double tips, of course; name in 
the wrist—and a Guar- 
antee with every pair. 
Accept no substitute. 


“It’s a Fownes—that’s all you 
need to know about a glove.” 





















We 
Deliver 
Free 


Producer’s Prices 


Buy direct from the Cawston Farm 
in California. We have no agents and 
do not sell to stores. 


Write for Catalogue 
Our interesting, illustrated souvenircat- 
alogue and price list of tips, plumes, boas, 
stoles, fans, etc., should be inevery home. 
Valuable ideas on repairs. Sent free. 


Cawston 


Ostrich 
Feathers 


Have captured seven first prizes 
at world’s expositions. 


How to Order 
You can first secure our catalogue and order from 
it. Or, you can send any amount you wish to piy 
for a plume or boa and leave the selection to us. Or, 
send at once $5.00 for a Cawston Selected French 
curled plume, black, white or any color. Or, $10.00 
fora Cawston “Special” black Willow. The 
“Special” Willow in white or colors is $1.00 extra. 
Money returned if not pleased. 


Your Old Feathers 


can be recurled or redyed any shade, or made over 
willow plumes. Send them to us and we will give you pri 


CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM 





P. O. Box 104 South Pasadena, California | 











Only convenient and sani- 
tury sham holder known. 
For all kinds of shams —fits 


all three-quarter and full 
width beds; also shorter 


lengths for single beds ar il- 
dren’s cribs. Over two mi 1 in 
use—everybody delighted. 

At your dealer’s, or send for 
one Sham Holder complete, or tw® 
Sash Rods with proper fixtures. 


. ia Write for free catalog. 
CHAS. R. BARRETT CoO., Sole Manufacturers, 
Dept. F, 54 State Street, CHICAGO. (4) 
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Write for Free Sample Lehn & Fink’s Talcum. We want every woman to know its merits and 


31} rt : tg j,. > > 7 r ¢ > or ; ] 
will gladly send free sample anywhere upon receipt of name and address—enough for a generous trial. 
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INSIDER how frequently you use talcum powder 
—how copiously it 1s applied to the skin—and 
consequently how important it’ is to choose a 
talcum unquestionably pure and hygienic. 


Many kinds, many grades, have been offered; but only after years of research 
and experiment in a famous German Laboratory has a truly perfect talcum been 
produced— one ideal in its properties and benefit, and having an actual, provable 
difference when compared with any other talcum. ‘This is now sold throughout 
America under the name 


_ LEHNaFINKS 


ver1s laleurt 


A Sample will be sent you on request 























Lehn & Fink’s is primarily a pure talcum powder ; it contains no starch and is absolutely free from 
greasiness. ‘This is due to a process (exclusively ours) of removing lime, the presence of which makes 
ordinary commercial powders soapy to the touch, producing ‘‘shiny’’ skin. ‘This process, moreover, 
makes a talcum of airy lightness—‘‘fluffy’’ and velvety. Lehn & Fink’s is so fine that it may be used 
as a face powder and applied with a puff with the same satisfaction as high-priced French powders. 


It fairly 4/ends with the skin and disappears, yet its benefits 
are conspicuous through the cool, refreshed sensation, the healing, 
soothing influence it leaves. It is particularly grateful to tender 
and inflamed skin; is highly commended as a baby powder. 


For sweet, unusual fragrance, nothing in the toilet world 
compares with Lehn & Fink’s Talcum. It appeals strongly to 
refined tastes —is so delicate and lasting that women often use the 
powder for sachet purposes. 








Kill v : ° Od Body odors, so difficult to neutralize 
11S erspiration ors on many persons because of the pe- 
culiar chemical properties of the skin secretions, are most effectively destroyed by 
Lehn & Fink’s Talcum. It is absorbent and purifying. Use it freely after the bath, after 
exercise, before dressing for the evening. Rub it into the arm pits, on the feet, dash it 
generously over the body, for this talcum is 


It comes in extra large glass jars, 25c., sold by 


ical 
Really Economica druggists everywhere. ‘The glass insures freedom 


from metallic taint. Has handsome screw cap and removable sprinkler top, enabling you 


: —e a? ee ‘re 
to empty the powder into a puff box if desired. 





Thousands have become enthusiastic over the marked superiority of 
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Another Toile 


‘Use| LEHN & FINK, 121 William St., New York \ 
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Ask your dentist about Pebeco Tooth Paste—the 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for June 1910 


A Millinery Class 


By Mrs. Ralston 





Part Nine 


HERE are a number of special millinery features used in the 
‘T sexin of hats and the preparation of trimmings. There is a 

wide difference between the making of trimmings and the actual 
placing of the trimming on the hat. The work of preparing the trim- 
mings and the foundation work—as on buckram frames and straw 
braid hats—is done by an undergraduate student in a professional 
workroom. These undergraduates are known as apprentices and 
improvers. The usual length of time for each grade is from six months 
to a year for an apprentice, who then becomes an improver. After 
a year’s hard, consecutive work an im- 
prover graduates into a milliner. The “top 
of the ladder” is the trimmer—a position 
to which no stated time nor method of work 
can be given, as trimmers are born, not 
made. This part of the work we will take _ 
up later. Preparing materials for the 
trimmer is the work of the improver, who 
must know the use and application of the 
following: 


i 
MILLINERY STITCHES ede | 
Back stitch The buttonhole stitch ae 2 
The fly-running stitch The slip stitch @, 


The overcast stitch The lacing stitch 
The feather stitch The stab stitch 
The under-hem stitch The carpet stitch 


The Back Stitch is used to sew several thicknesses of material 
where firmness is required. When sewing bias strips of silk or velvet 
together take running stitches with an occasional back stitch. 


The Fly-Running Stitch is a light stitch suitable for sewing casings 
and for shirring in thin materials. Though similar tothe running stitch, 
the method of work differs slightly. In plain running the needle and 
thread are drawn through after afew stitches are made. 
In fly running they are not drawn through until the 
desired length of material is gathered. The needle in 
sewing is filled with stitches all the time. In this way 
the needle acts as a gather as well as the thread. 





Back Stitch, Fly-Running Stitch and Overcast Stitch. 
These are Used Constantly in Millinery Work 
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Feather Stitch, Under-Hem Stitch and Buttonhole Stitch. 
Three Secure but Light Stitches 


ETH =A 


Slip Stitch and I 


The Overcast Stitch is used to gather lace or rib- 
bon. The advantage of this stitch for this purpose 
is that it does not decrease the width, and at the 
same time it gives a finish to the edge. 


The Feather Stitch is used to sew flat seams, as well 
as ribbon wire to materials. It is also used in sewing 
the raw edge of a facing to the under brim of a hat. 


The Under-Hem Stitch is for flat hemming. The advantage of 
this hem is to catch the raw edge in the lightest way possible. The 
needle is slipped under the raw edge and brought out pointed toward 
the left shoulder as in ordinary hemming; the point of the needle 
picks up a thread of the foundation before taking the next stitch. In 
millinery work a hem is usually turned only once. The raw edge is 
folded over in an inch or half an inch turn, the stitches holding the 
raw edge to the foundation velvet threads; the stitches, as 
in the under hem, sufficiently finish the edge of the material. A_ 
All millinery stitches are lighter than the ordinary sewing 
stitches used in plain sewing. 


The Buttonhole Stitch is used to sew round wires in place 
wherever they are used—as on buckram frames, straw hats, 
or when used as brace wires on materials. 


The Slip Stitch is a delicate, invisible stitch for light sewing. It is 
used by many milliners in place of a hemming stitch. It is also used 
to join invisibly turned-in edges at the brim edge of a velvet hat. 


The Lacing Stitch is used in sewing milliner’s folds, and to make 
round folds or edges instead of flat ones. The stitch is taken over 
each raw edge instead of under it, the two raw edges meeting edge 
to edge without an overlap. This keeps the mate- 
rial round, and prevents it flattening down as it 
would if extra weight were given to the seam by 
overlapping the edges. 


The Stab Stitch is distinctly a trimmer’s stitch, 
as it is always used to sew the trimming on a hat. 
Bandeaux and hat linings are also frequently sewed 
in place with this stitch. The needle is pushed 
through from one side of the hat to the other, or “stabbed” 


through the hat or trimming as the name of the stitch p< 


indicates. As a rule this stitch is taken from the outside 
of the hat through to the wrong or underneath part of 
the hat. 


The Carpet or Flat Fold Stitch. As the name shows, this stitch is 
used in sewing flat folds and is the same as that used in sewing 
carpets where straight flat seams are required. The thread is worked 
across from one side to the other. The needle is inserted under each 
raw edge, the thread being alternately over the raw edge on each 
side. This holds the two edges evenly together without an overlap. 


Marking Velvet for Bias Strips. 
are constantly being used in millinery work. The material to 
be cut should be laid on a flat table and marked the desired | 
width. A true bias is always the diagonal of a square. The 
advantage in material cut on a true bias is that it stretches, or, 
as milliners say, ‘‘has more give” than material cut on a gar- 
ment bias. For this reason it can be more easily and smoothly 
fitted in place. The loss in width is more than gained in length 
and the suppleness of the material. Greater length is gained 
along the bias strip than on the selvage; this must be remem- 
ilating the amount of material required, allowing 
1 third more along the selvage than the desired width of the strip. 


bered when cai 


fo find a true bias lay the width of the material along the length 
of the selvage, and cut through the slanting fold: the warp threads 
of the material should be on a straight line with the woof threads, 
otherwise the bias will not be “true.’”? In buying material on the 





Bias facings, bands and folds iN 
| 
| 


Used in Making a Hat 





Stab Stitch and Carpet or Fold 
Stitch, Used by Trimmers 


Finding a True 
Bias 


A Plain Fold and a French or 
Milliner’s Fold 


A Double French 


Fold 





A Velvet 


Ear 


bias fold over the ends to find the true bias; the material is then cut 
through the diagonal fold. To measure velvet with one or both ends 
bias, measure through the center parallel with the selvage. Measure 
the quantity required first along one selvage and then along the other. 
Mark off the desired width of the strips, using chalk on dark material 
and pencil on light material. Bands and folds are made by cutting the 
material from one selvage to the other, according to the markings 
for the desired widths. To cut a number of strips measure four at 
a time and cut them afterward into halves and quarters. Or fold 
the strips evenly one over the other and 
cut through the fold. 


To Join the Bias Strips trim each end 
and join the two pieces in a diagonal seam: 
the bias edges so placed that when sewed 
and opened a continuous strip is formed. 
In joining, the warp and woof threads, or 
grain of the material, in all the strips 
should run in the same direction, otherwise 
the seaming of the strips will show. The 
edges at the ends of the two strips, as they 
are laid together face to face, must overlap 
the width of the seam so that the upper edge 
of the strip will be even. Then the seams 
must be opened flat and pressed. 
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Milliners’ Folds We Will Consider Next. Folds are used as trim- 
mings, facings, and frequently to cover wires. Asa rule they are made 
of velvet or silk. In cutting velvet be very careful that the pile of 
the velvet runs in one direction, or there will be a decided difference 
in color between the different pieces. The pile of the velvet should be 
smooth under the hand when it is stroked in one direction. If the 
pile is closely cut this method will not answer. In this case hold the 
material to the light: it will shade dark or light ac- 
cording as it is held up or down. The darker shade 
is the best to select. When brushing velvet always 
do it upward, or with the pile, never against it. To 
brush against the pile flattens it down and deadens 
the color: in black velvets it gives a rubbed light look. 
Velvets require special care in the handling, as they 
mark quickly under the hand. For this reason hold 
velvet with another piece of velvet, so that the two 
piles interlock and support each other, thus prevent- 
ing rubbing. 


acing Stitch, 


In Pressing Seams on Velvet—as, for instance, in 
the joining of bias strips—only the wrong side of the 
velvet should be touched with the iron. The velvet 
should be held up to the iron, which is placed on end on an ironing- 
board, but it should never be placed flat on the board and the 
iron run over it, as it would injure the pile. 


To Make a Plain Fold cut the velvet on the true bias twice the width 
that the finished fold is to be. Fold the material lengthwise through 
the center, bringing the two raw edges together. Turn both raw 
edges under to meet and sew with the carpet or a cross 
stitch. The stitches must not be caught through the fold, 
but taken only back and forth betwcen the turned-under 
raw edges. 


To Make a French Fold—which is frequently called a 
milliner’s fold—cut the material three times the width that 
the fold is to be when finished. Fold a third of this width 
back on the wrong side, then fold down over this raw edge 
the remaining portion, first turning in the raw edge. Next slipstitch 
this edge to the under thickness, being careful not to take the stitches 
through. 


To Make a Double French Fold cut the material three times the 
desired width of the finished fold. Make a wide ‘‘ plain” fold, then 
fold this through the center with the stitches on the upper edge. 

Place the upper fold to form a cord or ridge through 

——— the center. Slipstitch this to hold it firmly. All 
a x } the stitches used when making a plain fold must be 
et concealed. 


Points and Ears made of bias strips are fre- 
quently used as trimming. The points are finished 
with a small rolled hem, slipstitched to the founda- 
tion thread of the material through which a light 
ai: thread wire is run. The points may be made double, 

or lined with the same material. They are cut exactly 
alike, and basted together half an inch from the edge. The 
raw edges are then turned under between the two points 
and slipstitched together. Begin to sew at the center of 
the upper edge, then finish the seam at the lower right- 
hand edge, turn the point right side up and slipstitch the remain- 
ing portion. 

Bias ends of velvet are also used to make velvet ears by turning 
back the high point of the velvet formed by the straight selvage 
directly on itself to the lower point, thus making the sides of the point 
on the straight of the material. For instance, in the diagram, B is 
the high point, and is turned back over to A—the lower point 
which is on a line with C. D is the center of the ear. The 
seam is made from D to A, sewing on the wrong side with back 
stitches. It is then turned over on the right side, and the 
raw edge turned under and sewed with an under-hem stitch from 
C to D. The raw edges of the sides of the strip may be then 
turned under and sewed in the same manner. 

Cording is often used in millinery, particularly on mourning 
hats. To make cording cut a narrow bias strip about an inch in 
width and sew it around a heavy cable cord. Hold the cord over 
the bias strip in the left hand. Lay one of the raw edges under 
the turned edge of the other, inclosing the cord, and sewing with 
slip stitches, taking a short stitch in the under edge of the bias fold 
and a longer stitch through the turned upper edge. Do not sew 
through the cord, as it would have a tendency to flatten the cord 
which should: be perfectly round. Lay the satin covering over the 
cord easily so that it will be sufficiently soft to form into a design. 





Any inquiries regarding this article should be addressed to the Editor of the Millinery Class. 
Be sure to inclose a stamped and self-addressed envelope. 
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RIPPLE WOVEN 
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THE ROUGH-DRY-FABRIC 
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Send for Samples | 
of RIPPLETTE | 


| 
| 
The Economical Cotton Fabric | 
28 Inches Wide | 

15c a Yard Everywhere 


RIPPLETTE doesn’t have to be 
ironed, Think of the saving of labor! 
And it’s so woven that the crinkle | 
doesn’t Come out in washing, nor does § 
the cloth lose its shape. 


RIPPLETTE is neat and _ service- 

able. Makes pretty house dresses, shirt- 

f §=«waists, children’s suits and rompers, 
H §=6and cool summer coats for men. Pro- 
duced in white and colors, and combina- 
tion stripes. The illustration will give 
you a little idea, but our sample book 
will tell you more. Why not send for 

it, and select your wash suitings now? 

If you cannot get these goods of your dealer send 

tous for samples, and also send us the name and 


address of your dealer, and we will send you ou! 
book of samples, a few of which are shown above. 


Made only by 
Edwards Mfg. Co., 
Androscoggin Mills, 
and Thorndike Co. 


Bliss, Fabyan & Co. | 
Selling Agents 
New York 





Boston Chicago 





For Vacation andTravel M336 7o eg". 
CASH’S WovenNames = 


Any name Interwoven with RY 
fine white cambric tape as < 
the tape is being made, in 
guaranteed washable s¢ 
color. You would have ss 
to ravel the entire oe 
fabric So get the Rs 
name off, Acce 2 
no substitute. «Ya, 
Orders filledina 
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his mame and trapve ma=r. 
$1.25 for 6 doz. Tapes, full name 
$2.00 for 12 doz. Tapes, full name 
15c. for 6 doz. Tapes, 3 initials only 
$1.20 for 12 doz. Tapes, 3 initials only 
J. & J. CASH, Limited 
(Established in England over half a ce y 
Writeto our American factortes at 


218 Chestnut Street South Norwalk, C-nn. 






























Deal with the makers anc savé 
enough to pay for the n ng: 

Greatest values in Woolen and Worsted Dress Goods, 8." “ing, 
Skirtings, Raincloths, etc. Prices from 50c to $2.5. per 
yard. Pleased customers all over the world. Write ‘ocley 
for free samples. State garment intended and color pr® terre’: 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


RIDGEWOOD MILLS, 640 MainSt., Holyoke, Maw. 


(We have no agents) (Established 1 
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The Perfect Wedding Paper 
(Srane's 


Kid Finish 


THE PAPER manufactured for wedding invitations by the famous 
Crane Mills at Dalton, Massachusetts, has found favor not only with 
stationers who must satisfy a particular and discriminating class of 
customers, but also with women of social experience. 

A wedding paper must be beautiful in texture,. perfectly white, 
with a fine finish that will take engraving without marring a single 
delicate line of the letters, and must suggest good taste and refine- 
ment from every point of view. 

Crane’s Kid Finish has all of these qualities toan unusual degree. No 
other stock for the use of wedding invitations has ever found the wide 
vogue in social circles that has been the reward of Crane’s Kid Finish. 

The leading stationers carry it. If you have any doubt, you can 
always identify it by the Crane watermark in each of the envelopes. 


Crane's inen own 


THE CORRECT WRITING PAPER 


GOOD TASTE does not demand a fabric- 
finished paper. It simply demands Crane’s 
Papers. Crane’s Linen Lawn is the most 


regard to social correspondence, wedding 
and other invitations, calling cards and 
the like. It is accurate in every detail, giving 
only correct, accepted forms for stationery, 
calling cards, wedding cards, letters of regret, 
condolence, congratulations and 
the like. 

Itisa beautiful book typograph- 
ically, contains 96 pages of most 
necessary information, attractively 
bound and is printed on Crane’s 


widely used of all fine writing papers, because 
Among 


most people prefer such a finish. 
other Crane Papers are Crane’s 
Kid Finish, Crane’s Parchment 
Vellum, Crane’s Satin Finish, 
Crane’s Early English and 
Crane’s Distaff Linen. 

When you buyany of the Crane 
papers, look for the water-mark 





paper. ‘The regular price of the 
‘Cranes’. Refuse any paper not Y book is one dollar, but in order to 
so marked. If your dealer cannot \ interest a greater number of women 
supply you, write us—we will give 7 _— in the use of the best stationery 
you the name of a dealer who will. % — obtainable and in the correct use 


of it, we will be glad to send a copy 
to any address—one to an address 
—for 50 cents, or it may be had at that price 
from the dealer who furnishes you stationery. 


A BOOK FOR EVERY WOMAN’S 
WRITING DESK 

“Social Stationery’’ sets down simply and 

directly what every woman should know in 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. NEW YORK 
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TRADE-MARK TRADE-MARK 
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84 The Ladies’ Home Journal for June 1910 

























Note the 
transparency of 


How to 


Brighten Up 


the Outside of the 
, Home 


shadows. 
The original 

photograph was 
even deeper, 
clearer, softer 
than this 
printed 

reproduction. 











A dull, faded, | gloomy house is very much out of the 
picture these days when Nature is doing her best 
with the surroundings. 
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Why not join in the Brighten Up movement? Mex Where gor is an element of doubt you are more certain ON 
t t hot h if loaded with 

Painting Your House Enamel—a bright red or green. It ne a ee ee ee ee ") 


If —_ i your bh dries with a hard, glossy surface and 

en eee oe ee ee ee will never stick to the clothing. 

send us a picture or a description of it e “ I m 
and we will send you free, an attractive Garden Tools 


and that teeter" color scheme. Then go While you are at it do not forget the The exceptional latitude and speed of this film insure fine negatives under 
to the local Sherwin-Williams dealer gardentools. Sherwin-Williams Family conditions that would mean failure with the ordinary kind. They compensate 
and get S W P ready prepared for you Paint will prolong their life Our largely for incorrect judgment of light and time, reducing uncertainty of results 

inter z ainable 1 . : : toa minimum. The Ansco Film increases the value of your camera to you as 
or your painter and obtainable in 48 Brighten Up Booklet tells how to finish / Aasationg 


atmet = ; y i ‘ an amateur. It enables you to make better photographs, more artistic pictures. 
of the latest and most durable shades. every surface in and around the home 


Use the same good paint for your and just the Brighten Up Finish for Ansco negatives reproduce every soft gradation of light and shade. They 
flower boxes, fences, lattice work, etc. , each. A free copy sent on request. retain clear detail in high lights and transparency in shadows. 
thus protecting them from the weather. They have chromatic balance that gives a correctness of color tones unknown 
For 12 Cents to other film. 








Porch and Lawn Furniture , é; 
We issue a little monthly magazine, 








Porch and lawn furniture require a “*The Home Decorator,’’ at 12 cents Cae Ff oan cae Se oan pig a> Aen 
finish that will stand both weather and a year that’ is full of practical home non-actinic black paper and properly prepared emulsion prevent it. 
hard usage. Put ona coat of Sherwin- decorating suggestions. Send stamps 

Williams Porch and Lawn Furniture and get on the list. 


CYKO Paper is preferred 
alike by the wise professional 
and the knowing amateur. 
It gives deeper, softer, clearer 
prints from any negative, 
plate or film. 


Look for the Ansco Sign. 
There you will find a progress- 
ive, independent dealer sell- 
ing complete line of cameras 
and photographic supplies 
made by the Ansco Company. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS E-VARNISHES 

















No. 10 ANSCO, 34% x5% 





Beautiful Camera Catalog, also two-volume Photographic Library—Free. At dealers’ or write to 





























Address all inquiries to the Sherwin-Williams Co., 617 Canal Road, Cleveland, Ohio. ANSCO COMPANY Binghamt N. Y. 
In Canada to 639 Center St., Montreal. London Address: 7 Well ‘Court, Queen Ste. i a a igi 
© SS WN we . Js) 
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~ The Modern Ss == 


~ 


Y Clothes- Drying iss 
Convenience 


Study these pictures. They present a striking contrast be- 

tween the modern and the old-fashioned way of drying clothes. 

On your lawn the HILL CLOTHES DRYER does away vith 
the unsightly posts, poles and lines of the ordinary clothes yard. SS 

Su Saves you the labor of dragging a heavy clothes basket up and down the 

(7 yard every wash day—saves your time, saves your grass. 

On your balcony the HILL DRYER saves you the risk of leaning out over 


space to manipulate the dangerous pulley lines. Holds six times as many clothes, is 
far more convenient, looks infinitely better. 


HILL CLOTHES DRYER 


FOR THE LAWN—FOR THE ROOF—FOR THE BALCONY 
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Ne mati 
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—is the up-to-date, common-sense contrivance for drying Keeps clothes out of the dirt and dries them quickly and 
clothes—a rotary clothes line with 100 to 150 feet of line, privately. Sheets hung up on the outside hide intimate per- 
every part of which can be reached by standing in one spot. sonal apparel from the curious gaze of neighbors and passersby. 


Can be put up or taken down in a minute, 
and folds up like an umbrella when you are 
through with it. Inexpensive, yet invaluable as 
a time, temper and trouble saver. 


CR. 






Get one for your lawn; or, if you live in an 
apartment, insist that your landlord supply you 


with a HILL DRYER for balcony or roof. 


Write for our Free 
Folder “10” 


Let us send you FREE our handsome folder 
printed in colors showing HILL DRYERS in 


use. Send a postal for it today. 


HILL DRYER CO. 


310 Park Avenue Worcester, Mass. THE OLD WAY 
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ood Mo: : 8! I've had my 
oasted Corn Flakes. 
ave You? 















NONE GENUINE WITHOUT THIS SIGNATURE 





i KELLOGG TOASTED CORN FLAKE CO. 
BATTLE CREEK .MICH, 








THE KIND WITH THE FLAVOR — MADE OF THE BEST WHITE CORN 


















































Let the Children Kodak 


For after all the home pictures are what. count. We 
all enjoy the personal pictures that tell of our travels and 
our vacations—but the intimate home pictures of the chil- 
dren and by the children—those are the pictures that are 
most cherished as the years go by. 


And with a Kodak or a Brownie it’s all very simple. 
The youngsters, even from their kindergarten days, have 
no trouble in mastering the Brownie or one of the smaller 
Kodaks. Every step in picture making has been made 
easy and inexpensive by the Kodak system. Brownie 
cameras at one to twelve dollars, and Kodaks from five 


dollars up, offer a wide variety to suit all pockets and 
purposes. 





FASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
Bere Setet: ont Brceevie ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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